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-emocrat Robert Ambler, state. _representa- #8 
tive. and candidate-for state . Senate, an-- 
that“he would “expand” - 
E iieeall tod eevee ‘anti-abortion stance of 23." 


‘hounced in July. 


. "years because he.realized that-in the post-Webster 

era, anti-abortion candidates simply would not be 
elected in his district. He ‘expected to 
take some heat from ardent anti-abortionists, who 


had supported him throughout the years, but — 


- figured he'd pick up at least as much pro-choice 
as he'd lose from the other side. 

But Ambler didn’t expect what arrived in the 
mail last week. In the opening salvo of what many 
expect to be a fiery battle over abortion, 13,000 
residents in Weymouth — the base of Ambler’s 


support for his state Senate bid: ~ last week ~ 


opened their mail and found a hideous four-color 
postcard of the mutilated head of an: aborted 
second-trimester fetus. Sent-out by Paul DiPersio, 
a member of Massachusetts Citizens for Life and a 
longtime anti-abortion activist from Duxbury, the 
gruesome photo was intended to sway public 
opinion and send a clear message to Ambler that 
anti-abortionists are not about to let voters forget 
his election-year conversion. 

The race for the South Shore Senate seat being 
vacated by William Golden is quickly becoming a 


pare test 

- Faced witha solid and increasingly 
choice ‘majority in Massachusetts, at least half a 
dozen legisl 


t in the abortion-politics arena. 
vocal pro- 


following Ambler’s lead into the pro-choice ranks. 


‘If his switch helps him in the polls, it could open 


the gate for additional conversions; a_ loss, 
however, would quickly slam the door shut. 

“They [anti-abortionists] cannot afford to let 
Bobby Ambler. win,” says Michael Goldman, 
Ambler’s political consultant. “A half-dozen reps 
are going to make their decision based on whether 
they perceive he gained a benefit by making the 
switch.” :DiPersio’s postcard is the first indication 
of how fat the abortion foes are willing to go to 
defeat Ambler, as well as a warning to the other 
wavering anti-abortion legislators. As Goldman 
puts it, “They're sending a message to politicians 
thinking of switching — ‘We're going to make your 
life absolutely miserable.’ ” 

* * * 

The stakes in this South Shore election are high 
for both sides. In the Webster decision, handed 
down in July, the US Supreme Court returned 
broad powers to regulate abortion to the states. 
The Massachusetts House is overwhelmingly anti- 

See HATE, page 6 
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by Ric Kahn 





ators are rumored to be thinking of | 





oday, the students in Mrs. 
 Minor's fifth-grade class at 
the Blackstone’ Square Com- 
munity School, in the South End, 
are:studying the 16th-century artist 
EI Greco. 

They are going over his painting 
entitled Saint Martin and the Beggar. 
The work*is based-on the story of 
the Roman. soldier Saint Martin. 
One frigid winter morn, while 
riding out of the city gates atop his 
horse, Martin crossed paths with a 
naked beggar withering away in 
thecold. Wearing but his own 
cloak,-Martin cut it in half to cover 
the trembling beggar. 

“The reason that I decided to do 
this. with you today is that our 
writing assignment is going to have 
a lot to do with people that need 
help and that’s why | chose this 
painting,” Chandra Minor tells the 
20 students in her class. “Today, 
we're going to. talk about - the 
homeless. This painting depicts a 
beggar approaching a man on a 
horse. What does ‘depicts’ mean?” 

“Shows,” one of her students 
answers. 

“Shows — that's right,” the 
teacher says. “The man on the 
horse — why does he appear to be 
wealthy, what is he wearing?” 

“He has clothes,” a student 
offers. ; 

“Well,” Minor challenges her 
students, “we all have clothes. Do 
we appear to be wealthy?” 

It is Friday, December 8, six days 
before Minor and the roughly 4700 


See STRIKE, page 8 
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VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 
Edward Zuker 


In its fall newsletter, the Massachusetts Tenants 
Organization noted the words of Edward Zuker, 
president of the Rental Housing Association as well as 
president of Chestnut Hill Realty. According to the 
excerpt from an industry journal, Zuker was urging 
real-estate pros to “attempt to solve some of the 
problems which face us — hopelessness and 
affordability. ... We now have the opportunity to step 
up to the plate and prove our sincere concern.” 

So how has Zuker lived up to those lofty goals? On 
the affordability front, Zuker’s asking the Brookline 
Rent Control Board to hike rents — generally in the 18 
to 25 percent range — at Hancock Village, 700-plus 
units housing mostly elderly folks on the 
Brookline/West Roxbury border. This comes on the 
heels of a 30 percent increase levied on tenants in 
September to pay for renovations he did in 1987 (some 
of them shoddy, say tenants). The work in question 
included things like landscaping or the conversion of 
some units into, according to rent-board records, 
“deluxe” apartments. 

But for all the money Zuker is spending on deluxing 
the place, he’s missing the basics. The Brookline Health 
Department reports 19 complaints from Hancock 
tenants this season about a chronic lack of heat and hot 
water, a problem that’s been festering for three years. 
Brookline Health officials took him to court last week to 
settle one shivering tenant's gripe (he has since 
resolved that tenant's problem), and six more cases are 
pending. 

For a guy who wants to “step up to the plate,” he’s 


Cold reality at Hancock Village sorely in need of a batting coach. 











THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


E. George Daher 
on tenant ownership 





In a case that made holiday headlines, E. George 
Daher, chief justice of the state’s Housing Court 
Department, ordered slumlord Charles M. Smith, of 
Sharon, to live in one of his rundown rooms in 
Dorchester for Thanksgiving and beyond, until he 
provided heat and hot water for the tenants in all his 
buildings. Smith responded to this unusual house arrest 
by defying the court order. Daher then moved to place 
Smith's five Boston buildings in receivership. 

Over the years, Daher has seen slumlord after 
slumlord traipse through his courtroom. Although he 
could not talk about any ongoing case, Daher says he 
generally feels there is only one solution to the 
affordable-housing crisis: tenant ownership. 

“Affordable housing has to be a national priority. 
Corporations have to get involved in making low- 
interest loans to their employees. It’s important to have 
workers living in close proximity to the job, so it’s in 
their own self-interest to support ownership. But the 
corporations should understand they also have an 
obligation. It has to be a human capitalism. 

“In the public-housing projects, they should screen 
tenants. Hard-working families should be able to live 
there on the condition that they maintain the property 
and pay the taxes. After a 15- or 20-year probationary 
period, if there are no problems, the property should be 
conveyed to them. They own it. 

“Tenant ownership gives people a part of the 
American Dream they otherwise might be denied. 
They’re not outcast. They have property rights that they 
or their children might never have been able to have in 
their lifetime. With that goes a high degree of 
responsibility. People protect what they own. ... It’s a 
small price to pay for an orderly society.” 











THE SIGN- U P SHEET 


Volunteers sought by Little Brothers/Friends of the Elderly to bring turkey dinners to senior 
citizens on December 25 between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Donations of turkeys and pies appreciated. 
Call Mike Duffy at 536-2404. 





The Support Committee for Battered Women needs donations of canned goods, new 
clothing, and new toys, and is seeking volunteers to help send thank-you letters for contributions 
weekdays from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Call Jane Sarason at 891-0724. 


Volunteer opportunities are available for mentors, storytellers, and tutors/homework helpers 
through Boston Partners in Education. Call 451-6145. 


The Combined Jewish Philanthropies’ Inter-Agency Volunteer Program places volunteers in 
a wide range of settings to match their interests and schedules with those needing services. Call 


Sandie Bernstein at 965-7410. 











THIS 
JUSTIN... 


LEAVE THE 
CONNIVING TO US 


Late last month, when Kent Killam, a disabled Cape 
Cod man, wanted to catch a ride to Worcester, he called 
Greyhound Lines, the mega bus company that serves 
10,000 cities and towns. And since he uses a wheelchair, 
he told them he’d need a bus with a lift on it. “And I 
found out,” he said with a touch of bitter humor last 
Tuesday, “that the bus with the lift was parked right 
next to the bridge to Nantucket.” 

There isn’t, of course, any bridge to Nantucket. And 
Greyhound doesn’t have any buses equipped with lifts. 
Which is why Killam, of the Cape Organization for 
Rights of the Disabled, and several dozen other 
accessibility advocates swarmed Boston’s Greyhound 
terminal on St. James Street last Wednesday, blocking 
buses with chained-together wheelchairs before the 
police cleared them away. 

The protest was part of a continuing nationwide 
campaign against Greyhound, a leading opponent to 
the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA). That 
landmark piece of legislation (which easily passed the 
US Senate in September, has President Bush’s support, 
and is awaiting action in the House) would, among 
other things, force bus companies to buy only lift- 
equipped buses. (According to advocates, Greyhound 
replaces about 10 percent of its 3000 buses each year.) 
But Greyhound officials, as well as those at several 
other outfits, insist the ADA would put a serious strain 
on their budgets. 

“Quite frankly,” says Liz Hale, Greyhound’s Dallas- 
based public-relations manager, “it becomes a question 
of how to fund the equipment, and what the demand 
is.” ‘ 





According to Frank Picknelly, senior vice-president 
of the Peter Pan bus line, which operates seven lift- 
equipped buses, the cost-benefit ratio of accessible 
buses isn’t very good. He says that on any given day, 
five of the fleet’s $35,000 lifts are broken, and that, at 
most, the company gets two requests for them a month. 
Lift-equipped buses, he says flatly, “have been quite 
unsuccessful.” 

But advocates for the disabled argue from a different 
angle. That today’s lifts are poorly designed, poorly 
maintained, and not in high demand is no reason not to 
make buses accessible; in fact, that state of affairs 
actually points to the low-priority. status of the disabled. 
For instance, under current Greyhound policy (which 
Hale says is slated to change next month) electric 
wheelchairs can’t even be carried onto the buses. The 
best the company offers is a “Helping Hands” program, 
which allows people with disabilities to bring a 
caretaker along for free. 

The day of the protest, in fact, the state’s Office of 
Handicapped Affairs (OHA) called on the 
Massachusetts Commission Against Discrimination to 
investigate Greyhound’s policies. In a letter to company 
officials, OHA director Jim Gleich said the action was 
designed to eliminate “patronizing and demeaning 
policies which do not allow people with disabilities to 
ride with dignity on your coaches.” 

— Sean Flynn 


RRS SAB RAN im el 
THE ERRORS 
OF HER WAY 


Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


Don’t touch that dial 

The Eye: On December 8 Norma announced that 
“Don Kelley of Wellesley” had been named “the new 
operations manager at WMJX-FM.” 

Kelley, she added, “is ops manager at WMAS, 
Springfield.” 

The truth: According to Jaime Weiser, public-service 
director and programming assistant at WMJX-FM, 
Kelley's last job was not at WMAS but at WWMx, in 
Baltimore, where he was program director. 





TV time-out 

The Eye: On December 9 Norma reported that 
“Diana Williams, Channel 7 noon and 5:30 p.m. anc” 
is leaving the station to have a baby. 

The truth: Williams anchors the noon and 5 p.m. 
news. 


Spelibound 

The Eye: “Assistant Registrar of Deeds Michael 
O'Brian” (December 6) debuts in this week’s sampling, 
and Mermaids star “‘Wynona Ryder” (December 12) 
makes a return engagement. 

The truth: Correct spellings: Michael O’Brien and 
Winona Ryder. 


If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you're simply aware of one, please call us 
at the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, 
extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 
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Shrinking credibility 
by Mark Jurkowitz . 


ow that the state has dropped the investigation 
N into the four psychologists who were quoted in 


the Globe's infamous November 10 piece that 
attempted to psychoanalyze a troubled Kitty Dukakis, 
the First Amendment has been preserved. But at the 
price of a painful lesson for the Globe. (By the way, this 
became a bona fide national story, generating comment 
in the Washington Post, New York Times, and USA 
Today.) 

Mistake number one. Hindsight is 20-20. But the 
THERAPISTS SPECULATE ABOUT KITTY DUKAKIS piece 
should never have been done, on the grounds that it had 
no redeeming social value. It’s strictly a crapshoot when 
a writer tries to gét inside human psyches by using 
experts who may be well versed in the field but who 
have had no contact with the folks being plopped down 
on the public couch, Did we hear some interesting 
theories about what might have transpired in the 
relationship between the state’s first couple? Sure. (How 
about the speculation that his late brother’s mental 
problems were responsible for Dukakis’s internalization 
of his own feelings?) Were we titillated in a voyeuristic, 
semi-shameful way? You bet. Do we have any idea if 
any of that speculation was accurate? No. So why run 
the piece other than to appeal to prurient interests?. 

Mistake number two. When the Board of Registration 
of Psychologists decided to look into potential ethical 
violations by the psychologists, the targets responded by 
criticizing the Globe's handling of their comments. One 
of the four, Barry Dym, the director of the Family 
institute of Cambridge, wrote both the board and Boston 

Globe ombudsman Robert Kierstead. The gist of his 
complaint — summed up in his letter to Kierstead — 
was, “I meant to speak, and did speak, in general and 
hypothetical terms. I did not diagnose Mrs. Dukakis nor 
her relationship with the Governor. . . . Your reporter, 
however, was doing a story on a specific person, and she 
related my. comments much too directly to those specific 
people.” (In the piece Dym was quoted as saying, “When 
you’ re in the public eye, there are fewer and fewer 
people you can let your hair down to. That may have 
been bearable as long as she [Kitty !’ — notice the first 
lady’s name is inserted in brackets — ‘could express her 
needs to her husband, but as he became more 

' preoccupied and more-depressed, he became less 
available to her. In other words, if he was her rock of 
Gibraltar and if that rock crumbles, then it’s real trouble 
for her.” David Kantor, head of the Kantor Family 
Institute, in Cambridge, and one of the psychologists 
quoted in the piece, wrote the board that he had been 
misquoted and his remarks distorted to meet the needs 
of the story. “I had the distinct impression that Ms. Bass 
had her story written before the call,” he wrote. “Alison 
Bass sought to pin my general comments down in the 
particular, when I sought to hold my ground.” 

In his November 28 ombudsman column exonerating 
the Globe of any wrongdoing, Kierstead noted that 
“three of the psychologists said they were misquoted or 
misrepresented or that their quotes were taken out of 
context.” And reportedly, all four of those quoted 
complained to the board of registration that their 
hypothetical remarks had been made to seem as if they 
were directed at the Dukakis family. 

Kierstead’s official response to those allegations was 
the terse statement: “[Reporter Alison] Bass sticks 
behind her story and her quotes.” 

It really isn’t so easy to assign blame here, and there 
could have been honest miscommunications or 
misunderstandings. But that’s not the point. The story 
required such a high-wire balancing act that it was 
doomed to come tumbling down ina pile of 
recriminations and finger-pointing. When an article 
attempts to tie allegedly hypothetical analyses to the 
travails of real-life newsmakers (and Bass did note in her 
third paragraph that “the psychologists interviewed 
stressed that they could only speculate about the private 
personalities and interpersonal dynamics of Michael and 
Kitty Dukakis”), you are bound to have angry sources 
who say their remarks were taken out of context and 
non-repentant reporters who defend the accuracy of 
their work when the shit hits the fan — as it surely did in 
this case. As Kantor put it in his letter to the board, 
“There is something about the media’s mindset and the 
professional's mindset which makes for a difficult 
marriage.” 

Mistake number three. The Globe would have done 
better had it not responded to the controversy with a 
knee-jerk wagons-in-a-circle defensiveness. Kierstead’s 
column gave incredibly short shrift (with its one- 
sentence defense of Bass) to the complaints of distortion 
by the psychologists, and in a November 21 piece on the 

_ board’s decision to investigate the matter, reporter 
Anthony Flint stated that, “Thomas Mulvoy, managing 
editor of the Boston Globe, said the newspaper stands by 
the Nov. 10 article.” A November 25 editorial also testily 

defended the article on “the grounds that Mrs. Dukakis 
invited scrutiny of her medical and psychological 
difficulties when she voluntarily announced her 
dependency on diet pills.” (In the wake of the Kierstead 
column dismissing the psychologists’ complaints, Dym 
wrote to the ombudsman: “Now, however, I am left 

See QUOTE, page 19 
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ON THE COVER 

Everybody's quibbling over dollars, but Ric Kahn explains why the 
revolutionary concept of school-based management is the most vital piece 
of the Boston teacher contract. And Rob French focuses on State 
Representative Robert Ambler‘s bellwether candidacy in a year of 
abortion politics. 


THE THIN TRUE-BLUE LINE by Jon Keller 

Bill Weld and Steve Pierce are locked in a rugged race for the GOP 
gubernatorial nomination. But will their battle for Republican hearts in 
September render them unelectable in November? 


ELEVENTH-HOUR POLITICS by Sean Flynn 
Al Vellucci closes out a long career as a Cambridge city councilor with a 
rent-control surprise. 


SPORTING TOTE BOARD by Steven Stark 
Don't judge the ‘80s by the Duran-Leonard fiasco. 








THE MONTREAL MASSACRE 
By and large, the media treated the killing of the 14 women as one more 
horror story. But many see it as reflective of pervasive cultural attitudes. 
Lamar B. Graham and Caroline Knapp interview 16 area women. 


URBAN EYE edited by Becky Batcha 

In Boston's Bulletin Board we get back to roots with vegetable- and fruit- 
based skin- and hair-care products, do some Christmastime barbecuing, 
and sketch a history of 100 Summer Street's “lollipop sculpture.” 
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Jack Baxter’s the guy to see for a Santa suit; just bring your own pillow. 
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8 DAYS A WEEK 

If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before you 
step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to "Flicks in a Flash,” Boston’s most 
inventive movie guide. For the latest news in arts, read up on the ‘State of 
the Art.” And in “Next Weekend,” Peter Keough is Hungary for a Fairy Tale. 


FILM 

Steve Vineberg says Kenneth Branagh’s Henry V can stand comparison 
with Olivier’s, and Peter Keough talks with the film's director and star; 
Charles Taylor agrees that We're No Angels is not exactly heavenly; Blaze 
doesn't light Robin Dougherty’s fire but she talks with Paul Newman 
anyway. Plus, in ‘Trailers,’’ The Big Picture and The Wizard. 


ART and DANCE 

Mary Sherman examines ‘'Against Nature: Japanese Art in the Eighties,’’ at 
the MIT List Visual Arts Center. And Thea Singer welcomes the hearts and 
minds of Beth Soll and Wendy Perron. 


THEATER 

Gary Susman checks out the many faces of David Mamet; Bill Marx talks 
with Diane Lane about the ART’s Twelfth Night and sings along with two 
Christmas Carols, at the North Shore Music Theatre and Trinity Repertory 
Company. Plus, our ‘Scrooge in a Flash” guide to local Christmas Carols. 


MUSIC 

Ted Drozdowski catches Paul McCartney at Madison Square Garden and 
decides he still has wings; Lloyd Schwartz positively blooms upon hearing 
Les Arts Florissants; Ty Burr is flippant about Phil Collins's . . . But Seriously; 
Johnny Angel sends an "LA Fax” about Pamela DesBarres; in ‘‘Cellars by 
Starlight,” Kris Fell names Monk Wilson this month’s Demo Derby winner; 
Polly Campbell goes for the Primitives’ pure pop; and Bob Blumenthal 
rounds up some boxed jazz sets for holiday giving. Plus, in “Live and on 
Record,” the Creatures and Thomas Mapfumo. 
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. In our new Phoenix Video Monthly: Peter Keough, Steve Vineberg. and Charles Taylor talk about the 


best movies of the ‘80s, the best performances, and the real zeitgeist films; and Ty Burr has gift-giving 
suggestions for less than $20. Plus,new video releases from Ozu, Fassbinder, and Bertolucci; Ted 
Drozdowski with. ‘Rock ‘n‘ Reel’’; and Gary Susman with ''The Good, the Bad & the Average.” 


HOME ELECTRONIG EEE 


HQ, the Phoenix Home Electronics Quarterly, spends Chrismas Eve with the Gadget family to catch up 
on all the latest technological marvels, then goes shopping for home-office products that can save you 
money come tax time. Plus, audio and video trends, a glimpse of the future, and more. 

















In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: Who is Paul West and why is his prose purple? Are the minimailists 
all washed up? As the hourglass runs out on the decade, Bill Marx and Daniel Harris file joint reports on 
the shifting sands of contemporary American fiction. Plus, gift books with a twist, kids’ books that do the 
right thing, the debut of a new mystery column, and a tale of two cynosures in ‘‘Note:book.”’ 





Credits: John Nordell (with News), Heidi Stetson (with Lifestyle), and Michael Romanos 


(with Arts). 
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Thanks for wilting our Magnolias. : 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we’d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you.can 
see on this page, only the writer's name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason. 

All letters are subject to editing 
for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





FLOWER 
MOWER 


Carolyn Clay’s review of the movie 
Steel Magnolias (‘Nipped in the Bud,” 
Arts, November 17) read like a course 
description for a class called ‘Why the 
Public Hates Film Critics 101.” I haven't 
seen the movie yet, and I’m not going to 
fault her for her opinions — that’s what 
she is paid for. On the other hand, by 
the time I finished her review I didn’t 
need to see the picture — all surprises 
and plot twists were rattled off in 11 
paragraphs. It reminded me of an 
episode of the MTV game show Remote 
Control that I saw this summer. The 
contestants were required to match the 
movie with the ending in a category 
called “Ruin That Movie.” (For example: 
“Rosebud is a Sled!” — Citizen Kane; 
‘Deborah Winger Dies!” — Terms of 
Endearment.) C’mon Ms. Clay! The 
previews to the movies we sit through in 
the theaters these days do a fine job of 
revealing every denouement. Your 
“review” was the icing on an already 
rotting carrot cake. I hate carrot cake. | 





have read reviews for this particular 
movie in Premiere and other magazines 
and newspapers. Yours was the only one 
that came across like a gossipy next- 
door neighbor who means well but can’t 
keep her mouth shut when she should. I 
won't elaborate further, lest someone 
reading this missed the article and I spill 
the cinematic beans a second time. But 
in the future just don’t tell me who dies 
in the end, okay? Sign me “Disgruntled 
in Malden.” 

David Satterfield 


INDECENT 
EXPOSURE 


Regarding Richard Gaines’s indignant 
lamentation of Dukakis’s decision to go 
public with the information that Kitty 
Dukakis drank rubbing alcohol (News, 
November 17): spare us the concern over 
“decency,” Mr. Gaines. 

One can’t help but think, in light of 
Mr. Gaines’s comments, of all the 
atrocities perpetrated by so-called 
“decent” middle-class folks hiding 
secrets: lynching in the South was often 
a cover for sexual liaisons between the 
“decent” Southern white ruling class 
and poor blacks. The silence of 
Europeans as their Jewish neighbors 
were carted off to concentration camps is 
another example of how “decent” folks 
like to keep things quiet. “They'd rather 
they didn’t know about it,” so to speak. 

Give us a break, Mr. Gaines. Michael 
Dukakis is still governor, and governor 
of a state that is rapidly sinking into 
long-term fiscal oblivion. The public has 
a right to know the extent to which the 
personal lives of the governor's 
immediate family have descended into 
mentally unbalanced behavior, and the 
effect their behavior might have on a 





You take it, Honey! 
I really dont mind. 


Please! You want it 
$0 you Should have it! 
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No! Nol You take it! 

Youre the one who deserves 
It oer abl I couldn 
enjoy it owin OV 
want to read Hoye 
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man who is still governor. 


Jack Spillane 
Cambridge 


CULTURE CLUB 


Re the excellent interview with Ali 
Yehea (News, November 24), an Israeli 
Arab who “for the past 14 years . ... [has] 
devoted himself to a special program 
designed to bring together Arab and 
Jewish cultures in Israel.” The interview 
neglected to point out that the special 
program is part of a larger one run at 
Ulpan Akiva, founded in 1951 by an 
Israeli Jew, Shulamit Katznelson. Ms. 
Katznelson still supervises the overall 
program as well as teaches Bible at the 
Ulpan in Netanya, Israel. More than 
60,000 students, Jewish and non-Jewish, 
from 126 countries have studied . 
language, history, folk dancing, the 
Bible, and music and have been exposed 
to international cultures at Ulpan Akiva. 
Many of the courses are recognized for 
academic credit at universities. 

Shulamit and Ali daily create an 
educational, cultural, and social 
environment that increases 
understanding between Israel's Jewish 
and Arab citizens and in my judgment 
shortens the road to a meaningful peace 
between Israel and its neighbors. 

Leo Karas 
Newton 


ARTY FACT 


Your most recent issue on the coming 
cultural drought due to the state-budget 
fiasco (News, December 1) was very 
informative and appreciated. Yet, I once 
again propose that as distressing as this 
news is to those of us whose lives are 
bound up in the contemporary-visual- 
arts community, we remain distressed 
by the Phoenix's lack of a staff art critic 
(since David Bonetti left town) who will 
care to write about the vibrant visual 
artists who live here and create exciting 
art unabated by any coming cultural 
drought. In short, we are already 
suffering under a cultural drought of 
wanton ignorance for not having anyone 
like Bonetti at the Phoenix who will 
write about us. 

Thus, the drought may come and go 
and your array of factual information 
with it, but as far as we are concerned 
your readers remain uninformed about 
the exciting local contemporary-visual- 
arts scene that refuses to fold up its tent 
and move to another state-oasis, just 
because the powers that be, either at the 
State House or at the Phoenix, cannot 
see the forest for all the trees. 

As far as I am concerned, the Phoenix 
has no claim to being the full arts 
journal of record until a staff art critic is 
hired who will write about us and 
thereby inform your readers of our 
continued existence, despite all 
prophetic claims of extinction 

Griswold “Gooz” Draz 
Zoe Gallery Director 
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HATE MAIL IN A STATE SENATE RACE 
Anti-abortionists target a ‘turncoat’ 








by Rob French 





Continued from page 1 
abortion. Pro-choice forces hold a 


‘slim, one-vote margin in the 


Senate, but one pro-choice 
senator, Carol Amick, has 
already vacated her seat and at 
least three more plan to give up 
theirs next year. A victory for an 
anti-abortion candidate in any 
one of those races could mean an 
anti-abortion majority in both 
chambers, and should the 
governor's office go to GOP 
hopeful Steve Pierce, who thus 
far has espoused a strict anti- 
abortion line, the commonwealth 
could see new laws restricting a 
woman's right to choose. 

Much of the electoral battle for 
Golden's seat will be waged in 
Weymouth, Ambler’s current 
district and the anchor for the 
Senate seat. Although the 
middle-class, predominantly 
Irish and Italian suburb is only 
one of seven towns in the Senate 
district, it is home to 37 percent of 
the voters, and a good showing 
there is essential to carry the 
district. 

Ambler has held the 
Weymouth representative seat 
for 24 years, serving as a top 
lieutenant and committee 
chairman under Speaker Thomas 
McGee. In a town that voted for 
George Bush in 1988, the 62-year- 
old representative appeals to 
lunch-pail Democrats and has 
strong ties to both labor and the 
business community. He was 
comfortable as an anti-abortion 
politician, largely because no 
serious pro-choice candidate ever 
challenged him. 

But when Ambler announced 
he wanted the Senate seat, 
Human Services Secretary Phil 
Johnston let it be known he 
would quit his post and run 
against him rather than let the 
seat and perhaps the entire upper 
chamber go anti-abortion. 


Ambler: feeling the heat for his change of heart 


















Goldman's polling data 
provided Ambler with another 
jolt: in the wake of the Webster 
decision, any anti-abortion 
candidate would have a tough 
time winning the Senate seat, and 
a pro-choice stance could mean a 
30-point gain for the aspiring 
candidate. On the basis of this 
information, Weymouth’s sound 
rejection of an anti-abortion 
ballot question in 1986, the threat 
from Johnston, and Ambler’s 
need to win the more-liberal 
towns in the southern part of the 
district, Ambler announced his 
new abortion stance. 

Ambler’s switch set off shock 
waves throughout the state, 
drawing both pro-choice and 
anti-abortion activists to the 
district and guaranteeing that 
abortion would be a paramount 
issue there in the coming year. 
“It’s kind of a lightning rod, the 
whole area,” says Erica Foldy, a 
South Shore organizer for Mass 
Choice. 

Although Ambler’s change of 
heart removed the threat of a 
challenge by Johnston, it 
immediately drew howls of 
protest from anti-abortion 
activists in Weymouth and 
around the state. “The pro-life 
people were absolutely outraged 
at what Ambler did, selling out a 
23-year position to political 
opportunism,” says one 
Weymouth politician. Prominent 
anti-abortion voices in the 
community such as Keith 
Labresh, chairman of the Respect 
for Life Committee at the 
Immaculate Conception parish, 
turned their backs on their 
longtime ally and began looking 
for another candidate. “I had 
planned to support Bob in this 
campaign,” Labresh says. “I was 
incredulous.” 

Anti-abortionists like Labresh 
found their candidate in William 





Flynn, the conservative 
Democratic state representative 


: from Hanover, who plans to 


move into the district and run 
against Ambler. Flynn sponsored 
two bills this year to restrict 
women’s access to abortion. He 
says he made the decision to 
relocate on his own, without 
outside pressure, sensing that the 
time was right for a Senate bid, 
and he argues that he is not a 
one-issue candidate. But it is 
widely rumored that he was 
heavily courted by both anti- 
abortion forces and the 
archdiocese. “Flynn is in the race 
because they got him into it,” 
asserts Goldman. ‘Flynn is there 
for one issue and one issue only: 
choice.” 

Flynn’s entry into the race 
bodes well for Brian McDonald, 
the pro-choice Weymouth 
selectman also vying for 
Golden’s seat. McDonald, a 
Dukakis activist and chairman of 
the South Shore Coalition, a 
progressive regional-planning 
group, has the support of 
traditional Democratic operatives 
and liberals but faces an uphill 
fight against the better-funded 
and better-organized Ambler. If 
Flynn succeeds in winning the 25 
to 30 percent of the vote expected 
to go to any anti-abortion 
candidate, McDonald will have a 
chance to sneak by Ambler in the 
primary. 

McDonald is the favorite of 
Alan McKinnon, the powerful 
head of the Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority who held the 
Senate seat for 12 years before 
Golden took over. He served as 
McKinnon’s legislative aide from 
1978 to 1981, and McKinnon 
recently hosted a get-acquainted 
coffee for his former employee. 
The McKinnon-Golden forces, 
mortal enemies of Ambler’s 
operation, might be able to turn 
out enough primary votes to give 
McDonald the edge. 

The race is further clouded by a 
second Democratic anti-abortion 
candidate and a potentially 
strong challenge from the 
Republicans. John Creed, a 
Democratic school 
committeeman from Marshfield, 
says he has no plans to leave the 
race, despite Flynn's requests that 
he do so. But with no money and 
no organization, few observers 


DiPersio: “I'm going to change the terms of debate.” 





believe he can cut into Flynn's 
anti-abortion support. Still, 
whoever wins the Democratic 
primary could face a tough 
challenge from Republican 
Christy Mihos, founder of the 
convenience-store chain that 
bears his first name. Mihos, of 
Cohasset, is pro-choice and 
clearly has the financial resources 
to wage a winning campaign. 

Ironically, Ambler’s move to 
the pro-choice side has presented 
Mass Choice with a thorny 
political dilemma. Winning over 
Ambler was a precious coup, but 
the group is reluctant to support 
him, uncertain of how deep his 
newfound convictions run. 
“Ambler’s switch was an 
important victory for the pro- 
choice movement, but whether 
we can endorse Bob Ambler has 
yet to be seen,” says Joyce Cunya, 
Mass Choice associate director. 
“Somebody with such a long 
anti-abortion voting record is 
particularly distasteful.” 

Mass Choice would be far 
more comfortable endorsing the 
ideologically pure McDonald, but 
Cunya knows realpolitik calls for 
backing Ambler. An Ambler loss 
next year, even to a pro-choice 
candidate, would be a sweet 
victory for anti-abortionists, who 
could attribute Ambler’s defeat to 
his abandonment of principle. 
Mass Choice might not endorse 
any candidate, or could even 
back the Republican, Mihos, 
Cunya says, but either one would 
send a negative signal to other 
legislators contemplating a shift 
to the pro-choice side. Why 
bother? You'll take abuse from 
conservative anti-abortionists, 
look like an opportunist, and not 
pick up any organizational 
support from the pro-choice 
people. “We are in a bind on 
this,” Cunya concedes. 

* * * 

DiPersio’s postcard landed in 
this volatile and confusing 
political arena with an ominous 
thud. Anyone hoping that the 
abortion issue would be drowned 
out by the state fiscal crisis saw 
that dream shattered in a/hurry. 
DiPersio’s mailing, so early in the 
race, showed that this time anti- 
abortionists were willing to take 
off the gloves and bring their case 
right into voters’ living rooms. 
DiPersio has vowed to blanket 









the entire district with the 
revolting photograph, and so far 
no one thinks he’s bluffing. 

DiPersio is a true believer. An 
outspoken anti-abortion activist 
for 15 years, the 48-year-old 
father of five has made a name 
for himself around the region for 
his high-profile tactics. In years 
past, DiPersio and other 
members of Massachusetts 
Citizens for Life have handed out 
less-inflammatory anti-abortion 
photographs at Weymouth’s two 
high schools. On July 20, 1988, 
the day Michael Dukakis won the 
Democratic nomination in 
Atlanta, DiPersio spent $12,000 
on an advertisement in USA 
Today denouncing Dukakis’s 
stand on abortion. 

DiPersio’s goal with the 
graphic postcard is both to 
change voter opinion and to take 
a shot at Ambler. “The time has 
come for people to deal with the 
reality of the situation,” the 
brawny DiPersio explains. “The 
debate gets framed in terms of 
choice and privacy and rights, 
and that’s not what's going on. © 
I'm going to change the terms of 
debate. 

“The price of his [Ambler’s] 
election was his willingness to 
kill unborn children,” he adds. 
“My intention is to make the 
ground a politician stands on so 
difficult to stand on that even if 
he wins, he can’t live with it.” 

DiPersio insists he sent out the 
$6000 mailing on his own, 
without financial help or 
consultation from Massachusetts 
Citizens for Life (of which he . 
recently stepped down as the 
South Shore coordinator), the 
Catholic Church, Flynn, Creed, 
or any anti-abortion activists in 
Weymouth. All those parties 
disavow any connection to the 
postcard. But Ambler and most 
pro-choice advocates strongly 
suspect DiPersio had help from 
somewhere for such a large 
undertaking. 

“This stuff is being carefully 
orchestrated,” says Susan 
Newsom, associate director for 
external affairs at Planned 
Parenthood. “It’s sort of like, 
‘Massachusetts Citizens for Life 
has nothing to do with Operation 
Rescue.’ ” 

Goldman compares DiPersio’s 
See HATE, page 24 




















“Can Weld soothe the right-wing beast? 


THE THIN TRUE-BLUE LINE 
Weld and Pierce walk the GOP tightrope 





bedrock conservatism of the 
Republican Party faithful could 
force contestants in a tight party 
fight to take right-wing positions 
that would weigh them down in 
October and November. 

That's why Weld desperately 
wants to avoid a prolonged 
primary fight with Pierce and has 
flailed away, looking for an early 
knockout. An initial effort to 
establish the inevitability of 
Weld’s nomination stalled in 
October, when Weld’s lukewarm 
reception by party faithful at a 





and it seems Weld’s preferred 
fiscal image is one of a draconian 
moderate. He’s positioning 
himself as the guy who can bring 
fiscal sanity to state government, 
but his own campaign aide, 
Gordon Nelson, says Weld 
“knows jackshit about the 
workings of government.” All 
this raises a question: will voters 
elect an ‘oxymoron? 

And that’s not the only ill- 
fitting suit in Weld’s campaign 
closet. He excoriates the 
Democrats for packing state 


Has Pierce been fence-sitting too long? 
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M-16 has at least some 
recreational use. “I think this bill 
... reaches legitimate firearms.” 
Finally, there’s the question of 

atmospherics. Weld is no 
Brahmin stiff — Democrats 
expecting to run against Elliot 
Richardson or Frank Hatch are in 
for a nasty surprise. And given 

, the message recently relayed by 

the electorate through its state 

representatives on the capital- 

' gains tax (translation: “We, too, 

' hope to take capital gains one 

| day”), Weld’s contention that 
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by Jon Keller 








mack in the middle of a 
© December 11 debate 

among the Republican 
gubernatorial candidates in 
Bedford, the calm facade of anti- 
Democratic unity is abruptly 
dropped for some genuine 
clawing and scratching. 

Former US Attorney William 
Weld starts the spat with a 
campaign cliché, announcing he 
won't accept any campaign 
donations from political-action 
committees (PACs) and 
challenging his opponents to take 
the same pledge. The idea is to 
catch State Representative 
Steven Pierce, Weld’s chief rival, 
off guard, but it doesn’t work. 
Pierce says he doesn’t see 
anything wrong with “nurses, 
dentists, and others” banding 
together to make their campaign 
contributions count, and doesn’t 
see any difference between his 
PAC money and Weld’s copious 
donations from “lawyers and 
bankers.” Besides, hisses Pierce, 
“T’m not just bankrolling my 
campaign with my own money” 
— a pointed reference to Weld’s 
abundant personal wealth. 

During question time, a Pierce 
supporter in the crowd slips Weld 
a handwritten mickey: given 
your background of inherited 
wealth, how can you hope to win 
working-class voters? That silver- 
spoon stuff “didn’t work last year 
{against George Bush] and won't 
work next year,” snaps Weld. His 
message, he insists, “will play 
across the Peorias of 
Massachusetts.” Johnny-come- 
lately, take a seat in the back, 
responds Pierce. “I have carried 
my Republican philosophy with 
me, not defensively,not - 
apologetically, but proudly.” 

As political infighting goes, the 
Weld-Pierce exchanges were 
little more than an entertaining 
interlude in a campaign that has 
yet to attract the attention of 
many voters. In terms of stature 








and political savvy, Pierce and 
Weld are a big improvement over 
any Republican gubernatorial 
candidate of the past decade. And 
both the party and the individual 
campaigns seem genuinely 
driven by the fear that if they 
blow this one, there may never be 
another opportunity quite as 
golden. 

Yet the sniping between the 
two Republican front-runners is 
more significant than just routine 
campaign cattiness, Abortion, 
managerial skill, and electability 
— not PACs and privilege — are 
likely to be the decisive issues in 
the party-convention fight next 
March and the primary contest in 
September. But despite the trivial 
content of the party debates so 
far, there’s no mistaking the very 
real dynamic underlying the 
Weld-Pierce struggle. 

Quite simply, the Jonestown 
re-creation staged by the state’s 
Democratic leadership hasn't 
necessarily made the 
Republicans a shoo-in for the 
governorship, at least not in the 
minds of Republican strategists. 
The electorate is overwhelmingly 
Democratic and clustered at the 
center and left of the ideological 
spectrum on most issues. For 
many of these voters, it’s almost 
an inherited assumption that a 
“Republican” is synonymous 
with a callous boob. 

So Republicans know they 
can’t sit around and wait to win 
by default after every leading 
Democrat drinks the tax-hike 
Kool-Aid. Based on voter- 
registration numbers alone, the 
final election next fall will be an 
uphill battle no matter whom the 
Democrats nominate. And 
although recent polls support the 
Republicans’ contention that — 
on hot-button issues like crime 
and taxes — more Democratic 
voters support the GOP position 
than that of their own party, 
there’s still the danger that the 








conference in Falmouth sent a 
clear signal that his campaign's 
feverish activity (most notably 
the pairing with State Senator 
Paul Cellucci and an all-out 
delegate pledge drive) was seen 
as a bit too much, a bit too soon. 

Since then, Weld has 
established clear financial and 
organizational advantages. He’s 
been paying his dues on the 
party’s debate-and-dinner 
circuits, and trying to tone down 
the I’m-ready-to-name-my- 
cabinet rhetoric that ticked off 
some Republicans at Falmouth. 
He’s upgraded his speaking style 
from its original St. Botolph Club 
murmur. 

And most important, Weld has 
already begun balancing the 
moderate positions and affability 
he'll need in the final with the 
hard-punching conservative 
doctrine required to put Pierce 
away at the convention. “I’m 
seeing my way all the way to the 
final,” said Weld in a recent 
Phoenix interview. “It is 
important for us to articulate a 
vision for the ‘90s and not appear 
to be Luddites bent on reducing 
the entire state budget to zero.” 

But that comfortably moderate 
tone is a tad different from what 
Weld ladled out to the - 
Republican audience at the 
December 11 debate. “I see a 
vision of a government in love 
with itself. . . . [I'd] do everything 
180 d differently,” he said. 
At the debate, Weld noted his 
support of the Citizens for 
Limited Taxation (CLT) petition 
that would roll back at least $1 
billion worth of fees, fines, and 
taxes (he’s the lone gubernatorial 
candidate to unequivocally back 
it so far). “ Admittedly,” he 
added, “it would diminish the 
size of the playing field, but that’s 
exactly what we need.” 

Combine that posture with his 
plan to institute zero-base 
budgeting upon taking office, 





payrolls with politically 
connected “walruses,” and vows 
he'd be a governor “who is not 
aligned to those special interests, 
who does not have friends or 
relatives on the payroll.” But 
Weld also says as governor he'd 
offer patronage carrots to 
Democratic legislative leaders 
before using the stick to thrash 
budget cuts out of them. “I'd say, 
‘Can I make it any easier for you? 
Do you want doorkeepers? Do 
you want Huey, Dewey, and 
Louie?’ ” Politically pragmatic as 
such deal-making might be, it’s 
hardly likely to resonate during a 
1990 campaign in which such 
patronage is sure to be used as a 
prime symbol of governmental 
excess. 

Given Weld’s background as a 
prosecutor, his Mr. Clean 
credentials, and the prevailing 
public phobia about crime, 
“tough on crime” seemed an 
obvious choice for his bumper 
sticker. But coming out for the 
death penalty and more prison 
beds, positions supported already 
by huge majorities of both 
parties, is the easy part. The 
going gets tougher on subjects 
like the Boston assault-weapons 
ban, a flawed bill that 
nonetheless drew broad support 


ranging from police to ordinary 


citizens who can’t quite see the 
sporting application of the rapid- 
firing, portable cannons. 

But gun-control initiatives like 
this are a definite no-no among 
most Republicans. So when Weld 
was asked about the Boston ban 
during an October 6 WBZ-TV 
mini-debate with Lieutenant 
Governor Evelyn Murphy, he 
hedged, big-time. “I'd be in favor 
of a measure that would ban 
weapons whose only purpose is 
the taking of human life, 
absolutely,” said Weld, 
understandably failing to note 
the widespread view within his 





party that everything up to an 





aristocrat-bashing won't work is 
probably correct. 

But he is tall, gangly, of florid 
countenance. When he applauds, 
his pale elongated hands emit a 
measured clap that sounds like a 
grass-court-tennis rally. He could 
wind up reminding Democrats 
and independents of the last 
Republican they voted for in 
significant numbers, former 
governor Frank Sargent. That 
would be good for Weld. Then 
again, plenty of conservative 
Republicans recall Sargent as 
much too liberal. They might 
well prefer a more intense, ethnic 
candidate like former governor 
John Volpe, whom Weld will 
never remind very many people 
of. 

Then again, unless Pierce 
follows Weld out onto the 
political tightrope soon, he may 
wind up reminding voters of 
another prominent 
Massachusetts politician who 
squandered electoral opportunity — 
by playing it too cautiously. And 
for Pierce, the House Minority 
leader who's built a following 
with his dead-on exposure of 
Michael Dukakis’s foibles, falling 
victim to Dukakis’s disease 
would be unbearable irony as 
well as political suicide. 

But caution appears to be 
Pierce’s middle name. He let 
Weld get a giant head start on 
fundraising and lobbying for 
delegates before jumping in 
earlier this fall. In deference to 
the ongoing budget debate, he 
put off an important fundraiser 
until Christmas week, not a great 
time either to raise money or get 
publicity. It’s not just an act, 
either, It’s him. In a Phoenix 
interview, Pierce paused a full 
five to 10 seconds after every 

question to mull his answers, 
even in response to the question 
“How ya doin’?” 

Arguably, Pierce’s style hasn't 
See GOP, page 26 
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THE REAL STAKES IN A TEACHER STRIKE 





by Ric Kahn 
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Minor feels liberated in her fifth-grade class. 


Continued from page 1 

teachers in the Boston Public 
Schools staged a one-day walk- 
out to protest the city’s refusal to 
fund their Boston Teachers Un- 
ion (BTU) contract — a job action 
that could presage a full-blown 
teachers strike if the impasse is 
not peacefully settled. While the 
triangular debate between the 
city, the business community, 
and the union has focused on 
Mayor Flynn’s empty-pockets 
pronouncements that the city 
can’t afford to pay for the teach- 
ers’ three-year $89 million pact, 
there’s far more at stake in the 
teacher-city showdown than 
dollars and fiscal sense. 

What's at grave risk are the 
educational reforms that con- 
stitute the heart and soul of the 
historic agreement: school-based 
management (SBM) and shared 
decision making (SDM). To most 
parents, these are but the latest 
buzz words bandied about by 
educational insiders. But the 
power and presence of these 
concepts can already be felt in a 
flock of schools, from English 
High, in Jamaica Plain, to the 
Martin Luther King Middle 
School, in Dorchester, to the 
Blackstone, which, via_ state 
grants and special arrangements, 
have already begun implement- 
ing these test-case reforms in a 
shackled system where the needs 
of the kids have often been held 
hostage to political shenanigans 
and administrative conservative- 
ness. 

At the Blackstone, Chandra 
Minor and other teachers in- 
volved in a program dubbed 
Project Lighthouse are ex- 
perimenting with the educational 
precepts that will be available 
system-wide if the teachers con- 


tract ever gets resuscitated. 
Although SBM/SDM are already 
being hailed by many as the 
magic mantras that will auto- 
matically save the schools, it’s 
clear that the pact embodying 
those principles is far from a 
technical manual for rebuilding 
the Boston school system. Rather, 
it is a call for teachers to liberate 
the creativity that may have been 
held captive by the dictates hand- 
ed down by the central planners 
at 26 Court Street. 

On this Friday at the Black- 
stone, it means that a teacher like 
Minor, a 23-year-veteran of the 
Boston schools, can feel unfet- 
tered — free to depart, as she 
does during reading periods 
every Friday, from the system- 
wide basal reader, Super- 
intendent Laval Wilson’s version 
of one-stop shopping for stu- 
dents. 

“Right now,” says Minor, “I 
feel very comfortable and free to 
make decisions that before | 
couldn’t make — or at least | 
wasn’t made comfortable to 
make.... [Before], I was given 
the impression that the basal was 
something you had to cover 
every single day. And maybe not 
just with the basal — you had a 
time line and a curriculum guide 
you had to follow.” 

Instead, Minor can do El Greco 
and then segue into a discussion 
on the homeless. 

“Now,” she tells her class, 


-“we're going to talk about a 


situation that we have in Boston 
artd it’s about the homeless. ... 
Lots of homeless people are on 
the street and in many cases it 
really isn’t their fault.” 

Minor tells her kids a story 
about a woman she knows, from 
a well-off family, who suffered 





Burnett is a King School everymom. 


from schizophrenia and landed 
on the street. 

“Whenever she’s found,” she 
says, “she’s found on the street. 
That person can’t help it, can she? 
Who has to help her?” 

“Us,” comes the answer from a 
student. 

“Us, we the people, that’s 
right,” she says. “Good boy.” 

After Minor elicits from her 
students what kind of help folks 
ought to give — “food,” 
“money,” “a job,” “a home” — 
she walks to the blackboard and 
writes down some questions to 
spur ideas for their essays on the 
homeless. Then she reads them 
aloud. What is a homeless per- 
son? Who are the homeless 
people? 

From the back of the room, one 
kid answers: “Bums.” 

“That’s not very nice,” says 
Mrs. Minor, offering her life 
lesson of the day. “Anyone here 
— you never know what's going 
to happen to you. And that 
includes myself. Someday, you 
never, never know, you could be 
homeless yourself. So you just 
remember that. And it’s up to you 
to make sure that that does not 
happen.” 

Meanwhile, other teachers in 
Blackstone’s “school within a 
school” are shepherding their 
students into their own open labs 
of learning. Many of them are 
wearing yellow FUND THE CON- 
TRACT buttons. Earlier that week, 
Blackstone principal William 
Ubifias had gathered his teachers 
together and laid down the law 
on the teachers’ strike. 

“Listen. On this one, I will 
support the BTU. And I think all 
of you should support it because 
what they’re putting forth is what 
we've been doing for six years. 
It's school-based management. 
It's teacher empowerment. I 
think it’s a good contract nego- 
tiated in good faith.” 

If the teacher-city standoff 
leads to a post-Christmas strike, 
reformers warn, the sound you'll 
hear will be more than that of 
students and their schoolkeepers 
hitting the bricks. It'll be the 
sound of broken glass, as the 
window of opportunity for 
restructuring and reforming the 
Boston school system closes shut 


and shatters. 


How school-based 
management works 

The first whiff of school-based 
management blew into Boston in 
the early ‘80s. A, prototype pro- 
gram established in seven pilot 
schools by former superintendent 
Robert Spillane placed most of 
school-site educational-program 
power in the hands of the princi- 
pal. Because teachers and parents 
weren't really involved, says the 
BTU, the movement withered, 
though it did lay the groundwork 
for future decentralization 
endeavors. After Laval Wilson 
assumed the superintendency in 
1985, he dissolved the SBM of- 
fice. 

In the mid to late ‘80s, more 
broad-based reform measures 
began to be adopted in various 
parts of the country, in places as 
diverse as Chicago, Miami, and 
Hammond, Indiana. This new 
movement, strongly embraced by 
the BTU’s parent organization, 
the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT), was infused with 
the dynamic notion that not only 
should each school manage and 
be held responsible for its own 
affairs, but that decisions within 
each building on such matters as 
budget, staffing, and curriculum 
should be made by those most 
directly involved with the stu- 
dents: teachers, parents, as well 
as the principals. 

By the time the BTU and the 
Boston School Department 
started negotiating a new teach- 
ers contract in the fall of 1988, the 
demand for decentralization had 
moved to the plates of local 
heavyweights, from Mayor Flynn 
to the business community. 
Wilson, who was saddled with a 
reputation as a supreme autocrat, 
found himself under heavy 
pressure in the wake of an 
announcement made by the Pri- 
vate Industry Council in October 
that the corporate community 
would not sign the Boston Com- 
pact 2 private-sector-school-part- 
nership agreement until business 
representatives saw evidence of a 
major school overhaul that in- 
cluded both parental choice in 
where their kids could attend 
school and a commitment to 


school-based. management — a 
threat that carried for the super- 
intendent heavy political and 
financial implications (to the tune 
of $25 to $30 million if the 
university and_ trade-union 
linkages with the schools are 
counted). 

After a rocky start, union and 
management, with the help of a 
third-party facilitator, produced a 
collaborative agreement that’s 
been championed by some re- 


‘formers as one of the nation’s 


most progressive treatises for 
change. The document was rati- 
fied by a three-to-one margin in 
June by the BTU membership, 
despite grumblings from the old 
guard worried about the loss of 
seniority rights and the addition 
of responsibilities and more 
direct accountability. The mutter- 
ings among some tenured teach- 
ers grew a little louder when, in 
the light of the state’s fiscal 
crunch, the union said it would 
delay the kick-in date of their 
seven percent wage increases 
from September 1 until Decem- 
ber 1. Now some rank-and-filers 
are ready to scream after the 
mayor first announced he had no 
money to fund the pact, then 
backtracked and said he could 
scrounge the money for one year 
only — a maneuver that would 
gut the very educational reforms 
that the “education mayor” has 
pledged to support. 

Both the school department 
and the union say their agree- 
ment, which is in danger of 
turning yellow before it is 
funded, is heavily invested with 
that most precious commodity: 
trust. Of its 19 pages, one speaks 
to salary (a seven percent raise for 
each of the three years for an 
aggregate cost to the city of $89 
million). The rest is devoted to 
the long march toward the demo- 
cratization of the Boston school 
system. Like the process that the 
agreement would activate, the 
document is an organic one that 
leaves many of the details of 
implementation to be hashed out 
by joint labor-management com- 
mittees. 

In its essence, this social con- 
tract would fundamentally trans- 
fer power from the school depart- 
ment and school committee 











straight down to the corridors 
and classrooms of the schools, 
Although the parties agree that 
the principals and headmasters 
are the educational leaders at the 
school site, they acknowledge 
that those leaders must share 
with teachers and parents the 
responsibility to create an en- 
vironment where learning and 
teaching are enhanced. 

Even if the contract were im- 
plemented, -decentralization 
would not be automatic. Boston’s 
SBM/SDM model is a voluntary 
one: a school can only opt into 
school-based management if the 
principal/headmaster and 60 per- 
cent of the teachers so agree. 
Once they sign off, the principal, 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


teachers, parents, and students 
(the latter only at the high-school 
level) would elect a School Site 
Council as the school’s governing 
committee. 

At small elementary schools, 
the council will comprise the 
principal, five teachers, and three 
parents. At the large elementary 
and middle-school level, it will 
consist of the principal, six teach- 
ers, and four parents. For high 
schools, there'll be the head- 
master, seven teachers, four 
parents, and one student rep. 

The School Site Council’s man- 
date is to manage all matters 
relating to the operation of a 
school — from setting priorities, 
designing instructional programs, 
and divvying up its budget to 
deciding how to utilize space, 
hiring new staff and overseeing 
the transfer of staff from other 
schools in the system, and han- 
dling outside fundraising. 

The councils are urged to 
operate under the concept of 
consensus. Council decisions re- 
quire a majority vote and that the 
principal/headmaster be on the 
side of the majority — a provision 
that some feel gives the principal 
undue veto power. (The BTU 
maintains that there is actually a 
dual veto system with teachers, 
by virtue of their majority rep- 
resentation on the councils, able 
to block any decision by voting in 
a bloc.) If a council consistently 
fails to reach consensus, any 
three members can ask the zone 
superintendent to designate a 
facilitator. 

Because of the delicacy of 
staffing issues, certain personnel 
decisions pertaining to teachers 
are to be made by a subcommit- 
tee of the School Site Council 
composed of two teachers, one 


Leonard: guardian of the vision? 


parent, and the principal/head- 


master (again ,with the princi- 
pal/headmaster siding with the 
majority). The subcommittee can 
hire new teachers for vacancies 
from a pool of certified teachers 
provided by the central office. 


Also, if a teacher wants to trans- ° 


fer to another school voluntarily, 
the subcommittee can hire that 
teacher without regard to senior- 
ity. Under the previous contract, 
the principal/headmaster had to 
choose from among the three 
most senior transfer applicants. 
(This loss of seniority is con- 
sidered a major concession by the 
union, proffered, both sides say, 
to allow schools to recruit teach- 
ers with attitudes and abilities 


that will match the school’s goals. 
Layoffs, however, will still be 
guided by seniority rights.) 

Every school in the system is 
expected to adopt a written An- 
nual Education Plan that sets 
specific educational goals, plans 
for meeting those goals, and the 
proposed criteria by which to 
measure achievement. The plans 
are submitted to the zone super- 
intendent for approval. The 
school department and union 
have recommended a series of 
goals to be included, highlighted 
by those areas that continue to 
bedevil the system: improvement 
of reading scores, reduction of 
drop-out rate, reduction of dis- 
cipline problems, increase in 
racial balance, more parental in- 
volvement. 

To help schools measure their 
performance, data will be col- 


‘ lected annually, including re- 


cords of achievement-test scores, 
rates of requested teacher trans- 
fers, and parent-student-staff sat- 
isfaction surveys. 

Schools will be assessed an- 
nually by the zone —super- 
intendent, who will match per- 
formance against goals. Those 
who receive failing grades have 
to come up with an improvement 
plan. The zone super can request 
a review by a School Intervention 
Team, comprising three members 
chosen by the BTU and. three 
members appointed by the super- 
intendent. The ..intervention 
SWAT team’s recommendations 
can range from giving: a school 
more time to improve and assign- 
ing in-school specialists to replac- 
ing the principal/headmaster’s 
leadership team or reassigning 
teachers (a proposition that 
makes some old-guard teachers 

See STRIKE, page 22 
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Eleventh-hour politics 


Vellucci’s strange Cambridge swan song 


by Sean Flynn 


Vellucci: doing a favor for a friend 


who favor rent control in Cambridge 

would just as soon declare victory 
and go home than keep jousting over the 
issue. By all rights, they’ve got the 
mandate to do just that: last November 7, 
voters gave a resounding show of 
support to the system, sweeping a solid 
majority of allies onto the city council 
and thoroughly drubbing an anti-rent- 
control referendum. 

But no. Like a picked-at scab, the fierce 
debate over rent control just won't 
disappear. So, with less than a month to 
go before the issue may finally — by dint 
of its increased number of supporters on 
the council — become a salved sore, rent- 
control backers are sweating out yet 
another hostile overture. And this time, 
it’s coming from one of their own. 

In a last-ditch, lame-duck display of 
political favoritism, retiring mayor Al 
Vellucci — the council’s senior statesman 
and a longtime supporter of rent control 
— is pushing legislation that threatens to 
punch a good-size hole in the rent- 
controlled housing stock. And though 
the law, if passed, would almost certainly 
be quickly overturned by the new council 
when it moves in next month, rent- 
control backers are still looking at a 
gloomy holiday. 

“Between Christmas and the time the 
new council gets around to fixing 
things,” says David E. Sullivan, an 
outgoing, pro-rent-control councilor, “a 
lot of damage could be done.” 

At the December 4 council meeting, 
Vellucci revived a tabled proposal he’d 
introduced last year that would unsnare 
a few property owners from a web of 
conflicting city rules. Simply put, the 
point of contention concerns how many 
units are permitted in a particular build- 
ing: the number the Cambridge Rent 
Control Board says are acceptable is 
often more than city zoning codes allow, 
trapping the owners between two 
clashing regulations. 

For instance, it’s not uncommon for a 
building located in a two- and three- 
family housing zone to have been, at 
some point in history, carved up into six 


I f they had their druthers, the forces 


apartments. If “those: extra, illegal-by- 
zoning-rules units existed when rent 
control went into effect in 1970, the rent 
board considers them rent-controlled. 
And in order to get rid of them, and 
thereby comply with zoning regulations, 
the board requires the owner to get a 
permit from it — which, frankly, isn’t all 
that easy to get. 

As long as they meet health and safety 
codes, the city generally doesn’t care 
much about those units in conflict; 
certainly no one’s been out hunting for 
them. But some owners have a financial 
stake in pushing the issue. Under current 
regulations, two- and three-family build- 
ings that are owner-occupied are exempt 
from rent control. So — again, by 
example — if the extra apartments in a 
six-unit building located in a two- and 
three-family zone can be ruled invalid, 
that owner could remove those units and 
get his property out from under rent 
control. 

And it was one owner in that type of 
situation that Vellucci says he was trying 
to help when he first introduced his 
proposal. Vincent Bologna, a small-time 
developer, has been trying for more than 
two years to free a former rooming house 
from the rent-control system. In that 
case, the rent board in 1987 found that 
Bologna had, by failing to get a removal 
permit, illegally converted 310 Harvard 
Street from an 11-unit building into a 
two-family house, and ordered him to 
return it to its original state. But the Board 
of Zoning Appeals, which oversees 
zoning conflicts, said he couldn't, citing 
zoning regulations. 

Vellucci’s proposal would eliminate 
that conflict, basically by bequeathing 
authority to whichever city agency has 
the lowest legal unit-limit on its books. If, 
for instance, a building comprises five 
units according to the rent board and the 
Cambridge Building Department (which 
oversees building codes), but only three 
by zoning, the property would be 
reclassified as a three-unit structure. 

If anybody had bothered to ask him, 
Vellucci says, he would have gladly 
explained that he was merely trying to 


leverage a deal to help out a constituent 
he felt had been wronged. “And I would 
have told them, ‘I would like to help a 
family where the wife is getting sick and 
having a nervous breakdown over this,’ ” 
he says. 

That kind of interest from his col- 
leagues could have led to Vellucci and 
the four other pro-rent-control coun- 
cilors working out a softer solution to 
these kinds of conflicts. From a more 
cynical angle, however, maybe Vellucci 
was hoping to pressure the rent board via 
his rather drastic proposal into making 
an exception for Bologna. “But they still 
don’t come around and talk to me,” he 
says. So now he’s pushing the issue. 

(Regardless of who is or isn’t talking 
with Vellucci about it, the fact that this is 
a favor to Bologna seems to be well 
known. “This is one guy trying to cut a 
deal for one of his friends,” remarks one 
observer. “Unfortunately, everyone’s 
looking at the big issue, when Vellucci is 
playing smalltime politics.”) 

What it will mean if Vellucci’s plan 
passes, however, isn’t quite clear. At least 
a few property owners will jump at the 
chance to dump some extra units, some 
by literally ripping the excess out of their 
buildings. To that end, however, it’s not 
clear if they could evict tenants living in 
those illegal-by-zoning units or if current 
rent-control eviction protections would 
still apply. Vacant units, of course, would 
be fair game. 

Nobody knows, either, exactly how 
many rent-controlled apartments are 
caught in the regulatory clash. Bottom- 
line estimates start at a little more than 
300, a number gathered by the rent board 
after it asked property owners last fall to 
report any conflicts. Vellucci says he now 
knows of “10 or 12” owners with 
legitimate gripes. Some sources, how- 
ever, estimate there could be upwards of 
a thousand apartments on the line. 

Certainly not all of those would be 
affected, mainly because, if this law 
passes, it'll be dumped by the new 
council long before the spring thaw. But 
in the narrow slip of time before then, 
“my guess is we could lose upwards of a 
hundred units,” says Donna Turley, 
acting executive director of the rent 
board. “I think people will-start taking 
the sledgehammers out.” 

Or, as Sullivan bleakly puts it, “It’s 
going to be like a demolition derby in 
Cambridge during the month of January. 
Happy New Year.” 

Yet there is also the very real possi- 
bility that the law won't pass. From a 
procedural standpoint, it'll take some 
cumbersome maneuvering to get a final 
vote on the matter before this council 
term expires. And there's also the chance 
that Vellucci is bluffing. 

A final vote on a proposed ordinance 
can only come 10 days after it is 
published for public inspection. Since the 
proposal hit newsprint December 13, that 
means the earliest the council could vote 
on it would be two days before 
Christmas. Unfortunately, the last sched- 
uled meeting is Monday, December 18. 
That means Vellucci would have to call at 
least one special session for a vote. And 
at that meeting, count on a pro-rent- 
control councilor moving for re- 
consideration — which means yet 
another special session would have to be 
called. 

A number of observets, however, 
doubt Vellucci — a three-decade veteran 
and veritable legend as a master of 
Cambridge politics — would resort to 
that kind of parliamentary desperation. 
After years of defending rent control, 
they argue, it would be uncharacteristic 
for Vellucci to attack it in the waning 
days — particularly as a favor. At least 
one politics-watcher guesses that Velluc- 
ci, who thrives on being the center of 
political attention, may just be blowing 
smoke in order to center the spotlight on 
himself one last time, hoping for “a 
grand finale of political ass-kissing.” 

A parting gesture to the council is one 
thing, but going to the mat over this one 
would be closer to a swift kick in the 
balls. Vellucci, some say, just wouldn’t 
do that. “‘‘He’s a master of 
brinkmanship,” notes another pol. “If 
there’s one consistent thing about Al’s 
career, he brings you to the brink, and 
then he goes with you.” 0 
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IT'S THE COUNTDOWN OF THE DECADE! 
THE TOP 101 SONGS OF THE 80's DETERMINED BY YOU 


On New Year's Eve, we're going to countdown the 101 songs of the last ten years. But this won't be r ordinary countdown. 
We're not going to make up the list, you are! Tell ae favorite cutting oclge donee of the 80's. Use the wallot below. We'll tabulate 
the results and play them back on New Year's Eve. lus, you'll automatically be entered into our drawing for a free trip to see The 

B-52's in San Diego on New Year's Eve, courtesy of LECHMERE - !t’ s the only countdown that counts...The Top 101...compiled by you 


100) oe 7: \'4 3-0 ©) ia | a) pe ee 
THE JAM-"Absolute Beginners" 


U2-"Bad" * 
ECHO & THE BUNNYMEN-"New Direction" 

THE FEELIES-"The Boy With The Perpetual Nervousness" 
TALKING HEADS-"Once In A Lifetime" 


ROXY MUSIC -"Oh, Yeah" 
KATE BUSH -"Love & Anger" : 

- CAMPER VAN BEETHOVEN-"Eye Of Fatima" 
_ REM -"World Leader Pretend" 


| VIOLENT FEMMES -"Add It Up" 












JOANNE DOODY 10:00AM-2:00PM 





THE THE-"Uncertain Smile" 










REM -"Fall On Me" fa y si 
co be ee BRUCE McDONALD 6:00PM-9:00PM Iam 
ee ‘ 
YAZ -"State Farm" THE CLASH-"Clampdown" 4 
, O-POSITIVE-"Up, Up, Up" 
ANGELA 9:00PM-1:00AM THE GODFATHERS-"Birth, School, Work, Death" 
PIXIES -"Debaser" 1 





U2-"Gloria” THE CULT -"She Sells Sanctuary" 
REM-"Pilgrimage" 
CAMPER VAN BEETHOVEN-"Seven Languages" 
: THE FEELIES -"Higher Ground" 
THE WATERBOYS -"This Is The Sea" 


MMS, 
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DUANE BRUCE "RADIO FREE BOSTON"1:00AM-6:00AM 





REM-"These Days" 
THE CLASH-"Death Or Glory" 
PUBLIC IMAGE LIMITED-"Seattle" 
MINISRTY -"Stigmata" 
JANE'S ADDICTION - 

"Had A Dad" 
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:iJUST FOR FUN... 
: 1) Three things you don't want fo see in the 90's: 
: 2) The worst song of the year: 
: 3) The best concert of the year: 
; 4 ) Predictions for the 1990's: 














NAME: 
ADDRESS: 

HOME PHONE: 
WORK PHONE: 
AGE: 

















SEND TO: 
"TOP 101 COUNTDOWN" c/o WFNX 101.7 FM 
25 EXCHANGE STREET LYNN, MA 01901 


RULES OF THE CONTEST: All entries must be received no later thon December 20, 1989. Grand prize drawing to be held on December 2 1, 1989. 
Employees of Phoenix Media/ Communications Group and participating sponsors are not eligible to win. All decisions of the station are final. No purchase necessary. 
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PRIMITIVES 


BIG DIPPER 7 


EXTREME 


T.H. & THE 
WRECKAGE 


ALL AGES! 


EXTREME 


BIM 
SKALA BIM 


DA A : Ki 
AJAWIA OLAV ANCERS 


CATTEREIS 


HAPPY 
HOLIDAYS! 


< $4.50/5.50 


JOHNNY WINTER} 


BO DIDDLEY 


MAX CREEK 


an Nala 
The Band 


RICK DANKO 


BARRENCE 
WHITFIELD & 


THE SAVAGES® 


BOOGALOO SWAMIS 


NEW YEAR'S EVE BASH! 


FARRENHEIT 


HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


BAD BRAINS 
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$5.50/6.50 
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with STRONG WATERS 
$4.50 7:30 pm 


JAMES 
MONTGOMERY 
with THE AMAZING 
MUDSHARK 
7:30 pm 


ALTERNATIVE SPACE GALLERY 

“EXPOSURES” 
and special guest 

LAURIE GELTMAN 


CONSPIRACY 
with special guests 
ENTOURAGE 
$3.50 7:30 pm 
" Thursday, December 21 


“THE NECCO 
FACTORY” 
featuring Host DJs 
PAUL CHEEVERS 
PETER CONNOLLY 
$3.00 9:00 pm 
| BOSTON 
1 BAKED BLUES 


Fat ois hes LR Be 





BLUES BAND 


TA CA eae ham Mea at 8 Ne 


Saturday, December 
BIG TRAIN 
1 with special guests ; 
DELUSIONS OF GRANDEURE 
| JIM MAJOROWSKI 
1 $3.50/4.50 7:30 pm 
, December 26 
DARRELL SCOTT 
DAVID ZESERSON 
PETE CASSANI 
(STREET PETE” from 
THE VELCRO PEASANTS) 
$2.50 7:30 pm 





Wednesday, December 27 


| LAURIE LANE & £ 


| THE INNOCENT 
with special guests 
LIGHTNING ROSE 
$3.50 7:30 pm 


“Friday ay, Decem nber 29 


ST. JOHN 
with special guest 
BRIAN DOSER 
7:30 pm 

% FRIDAY 

AFTERNOON! 
LIVE ACOUSTIC MUSIC 
by ROBI & JOHN 


j LOWER WACKER DRIVE 
{ 3:00 ¢ 5:30 pm FREE 


Adjacent to The Channel + Plenty of available 
parking * Tickets available at Strawberries 
Records & Tapes * Ticketron + Teletron 720-3434 
+ Concertcharge 497-1118 * Out of Town and The 
Channel Box Office * For further info: 426-7744 
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A bum ending to the “80s 
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by Steven Stark 


here, which ended as it began, with an 

inept 38-year-old Roberto Duran chasing 
Sugar Ray Leonard the way a baby grasps at 
sunbeams, was a fitting epitaph for boxing in the 
1980s. 

It was a decade that began with promise: 
Duran-Leonard I (“the brawl in Montreal’’); the 
“no mas” rematch four months later; Leonard- 
Hearns; Pryor-Arguello; and Holmes-Cooney. It 
ended on a frigid 37-degree night in the 
December desert with a blanket draped over a 
Sugar Ray bleeding from the mouth and cuts 
above both eyes. Sure, Duran had landed only 80 
or so punches during the entire night. But if he 
could cut Leonard this badly, think of the 
matchmaking possibilities: Leonard-Reagan, 


L AS VEGAS — The Pearl Harbor-night fight 


Leonard-Leonard (Benny or Ray’s son, take your 


pick), even Leonard versus the heavy bag. 

Duran had waited nine years for this rubber 
rematch. He's still waiting. This was nothing 
more than an aerobic workout for Leonard, who 
won every round by dancing for 165 seconds and 
flurrying for 15. It was nostalgia masquerading 
as boxing, though it would have been a lot more 
sentimental if Duran had quit and said some- 
thing cute like, “No mas.” Then, as the Los 
Angeles Times’ Jim Murray quipped, he could 
have fought Leonard again in seven or eight 
years and made another $8 million. 

But what did anyone expect? Duran hasn’t 
beaten anyone decent in more than six years, 
notwithstanding his gift split decision over Iran 
Barkley last February. His list of losses includes 
Robbie Sims and Kirkland Laing, who aren't 
even good enough to be bums of the month. As 
for Leonard, he’s been slipping steadily in the 
two years since he beat another over-the-hill 
fighter, Marvelous Marvin Hagler. Despite the 
pre-fight hype, this bout promised as much 
action as Waiting for Godot. Come to think of it, 
Godot was a brawl compared to this. 

By the fourth round, the crowd was booing. By 
the seventh, it was chanting, “Bullshit! Bullshit!” 
By the ninth, it was yelling, “Ali! Ali!’, another 
exercise in creative visualization. By the 11th, 
people were streaming out of the arena, the first 
boxing crowd to leave early to beat the traffic, 
even though Las Vegas has no traffic. The night 
ended with Duran announcing at the post-fight 
press conference, “I thought I won.” Only in 
America. 

Like so much else in the culture, boxing has 
succumbed to nostalgia — Leonard-Duran III, 
Hearns-Leonard Il, and any fight involving 
George Foreman, who's floated over more 
arenas in the past year than the Goodyear blimp. 
Oldies have name recognition so they're easier 
for promoters to sell. What's true for the Rolling 
Stones, the Who, Rocky, Police Academy, and 
Back to the Future is also true for boxing. This is 
the era of the sequel.and the replay; the VCR — 
replays with the push of a button — defines our 
age. 

Nostalgia also sells because there is a per- 
vasive sense throughout the culture that life used 
to be better than it is today. Certainly boxing 
used to be. Any sport goes through ups and 
downs, but boxing’s tribulations may be worse 
than most. In the television age, the Olympics 
are the breeding ground of champions, but the 
boycotts of 1980 and 1984 deprived the sport of a 
generation of champions and, more important, 
essential publicity. Given the mediocrity of our 
Olympic boxing team, by 1988 it was clear that 
the American athletes who once might have 
been attracted to boxing were trying something 
else. Moreover, boxing has always been a means 
for those in the lowest classes to try to make 
it big. But today, any young athlete can find 
a college coach willing to pad his pockets 
and grade-point average to play football 
or basketball. Boxing’s talent pool is dry- 
ing up. 

Thus the big action here wasn’t in the ring but 
in the streets, where Duran’s fellow Pan- 


amanians mingled in their Miami Vice ward- 
robes with 15,000 cowboys who'd descended on 
Las Vegas for the annual rodeo festival. With the 
boots, cowboy hats, and gold jewelry, Las Vegas 
was a kindergarten Halloween party, so even 
Michael Jackson felt at home, wedged at ringside 
between Bo Derek, Sly Stallone, Chevy Chase, 
Jack Nicholson, and Donald Trump. 

The fight christened Las Vegas's new palatial 
abode, aptly named the Mirage, which features a 
live tiger and a tropical rain forest in a causeway 
leading to the lobby. The cowboys got a kick out 
of that, as well as the 15-minute fireworks 


‘display that preceded the fight and left the ring 


bathed in a haze of smoke and the smell of 
gunpowder as the fighters entered. It was a 
stirring beginning, but there was nothing to 
follow. 

* * * 

Other sports fared better in the ‘80s. Pro- 
fessional football, baseball, and basketball were 
more popular than ever, a condition reflected in 
the bottom line. Strong competition (a/k/a 
parity) was part of the story, but the develop- 
ments that led to their unprecedented success in 
the ‘80s go far beyond what happened on the 
field and reflect three changes in the culture at 
large. 

First, there was the explosion in cable 
coverage, fueled by Ted Turner and ESPN 
(which will start televising major-league 
baseball next year). For all the talk about the 
drawing power of sports on television, few 
events attract a mass audience; network sports 
are almost always “exiled” to Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons, when a_ network can still 
make money with a smaller audience. Cable 
television has “atomized” television, meaning 
that programmers can now make millions — in 
sports or in teenage shows (MTV) — without 
having to appeal to a mass audience. The result 
has been a lot more publicity for sports, as more 
events get televised, and a lot more money for 
the industry, as broadcasting fees explode. The 
fees paid to baseball's free agents this winter are 
a reflection of an industry rolling in television 
money. 

Second, the increase in gambling has gen- 
erated more interest in sports. To be sure, 
gambling has always existed, both in Nevada 
and under the counter. But the legalization of 
gambling on the East Coast, in Atlantic City, 
coupled with the growth of state lotteries and 
off-track betting, has encouraged gambling more 
than ever, thus fueling a boom in sports 
wagering. 

Finally, the growth of free agency has created 
a surge of off-season interest in once-seasonal 
sports. By giving athletes close to the same rights 
of migration as other Americans, free agency has 
also created a situation’ in which Western teams 
are becoming stronger than Eastern teams. It is 
no coincidence that the powerhouses of the ‘80s 
— the 49ers, the Lakers, and the A’s — have 
tended to be Western teams, or that the last two 
World Series have involved only teams from the 
West Coast, or that most athletes, whether their 
names are Langston, Hurst, Carter, or Gretzky, 
head for the Sunbelt if given the chance. Like 
other Americans, athletes tend to want to move 
West, where the weather is better and life is less, 
well, intense. Hurst had a point: who, given the 
choice, would want to play in a Boston, with its 
abusive fans, press corps, and weather? 

These trends should continue well into the 
‘90s. Television will keep pouring money into 
sports because it gives advertisers a chance to 
reach a well-heeled audience efficiently. Faced 
with mounting deficits and a mood of “no new 
taxes,” states will follow the lead of Oregon and 
legalize betting on sports, tapping a new source 
of revenue. And, given the choice, athletes will 
continue to heed the advice of Horace Greeley 
and “Go West.” Which means that though sports 
will do even better in the ‘90s, Boston fans will 
probably have it worse than ever. 0 
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FINALLY—TWO PERFECT HOLIDAY GIFT IDEAS 
FOR THE ULTIMATE SPORTS FAN ON YOUR LisT! 


The Official 
1989-1990 
Boston 
Yearbook 


Get to know your favorite players on 
and off the parquet with this year's 
edition of the Boston Celtics 1989-'90 
Official Yearbook. The upcoming 
season hold much promise for Celtics 
fans everywhere. With Bird 
back and an excellent draft helping to 
bolster an already dominant starting 
lineup, this season will be filled with 
great expectations for players and 

ans alike. 

In this glossy full-color collectors’ 
edition a pnagpoee you'll find 
biographies, career statistics, and 
photos of all the Celtics. In addition, 

ou'll get first hand introductions to 

ed Auerbach and Jan Volk and go 
into the huddle with second-year 
head coach Jimmy Rodgers and his 
coaching staff. 

This year's edition of the Celtics and 
the Official Yearbook is destined for 

atness—Just use the handy order 
orm below to reserve a —for 
you or for that ultimate Celtics fan on 
your list! 
































The Official 
1989-1990 
Boston Bruins 
Yearbook 


Take a look at where the Bruins have 
been and where they're Mer Atty 
this year’s Boston Bruins 1989-'90 
Official Yearbook. This full color 
— publication is a handy guide 

at features biographies, statistics, 
and action photos of your favorite 
pave A full season schedule is also 
included. This year's collectors' 
edition will feature a look back at 
Boston's 1969-70 Stanley Cup 
winning team. Several Bruins players 
from that team give their 
recollections of that championship 
season, along with a recap and 
photos. 

This is an issue not to be missed, a 
souvenir to be treasured by Bruins' 
fans for years to come. t better 
gift could you buy for that die-hard 

ruins fan on your list this holiday 
season? Just use this handy order 
form to reserve your ony. Skate with 
the Bruins through the 1989-90 

order today. 
























































Season’s Savings from Cody 


2? 0 Of ALL Warner Brothers, Elektra, Atlantic, London, DG, Philips, 
0 Polygram, MCA and CBS compact discs, cassettes and LP’s! 









Green Linnet Records 
proudly presents 


A Benefit Album for the 
National Coalition for the Homeless 





Christmas. 
Guitars 


An extraordinary collection 

of Christmas carols and tunes, 
performed by masters of jazz, 
folk, classical, and rock guitar. 


























fe Tes artists have recorded and contributed special performances 


Al Anderson Al Kooper John Scofield 
Adrian Belew Taj Mahal Michelle Shocked 
Larry Coryell § The Guitar Ensemble David Tanenbaum 


(courtesy of Nile Rodgers) 





Terri Garthwaite Cia emir Yomo Toro 
Nina Gerber y Gerald Trimble 
John Renbourn 
Scott Johnson Nancy Wilson 
Terre Roche 





All proceeds will benefit the National Coalition for the Homeless 
cD Tape 
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20° Off ALL Warner Brothers, Elektra, Atlantic, London, DG, Philips, 
0' Polygram, MCA and CBS compact discs, cassettes and LP’s! 





























20% Off all children’s titles 


Charles Tazéweili's 
The Littlest Ange! 





READ BY 
AN KKCHARDSON 





Rudyard Kipling’s A.A. Milne’s re ny 
Jungle Book Stories Winnie The Pooh Rozenshontz 
Read by lan Richardson 


Read by Norman Shelley Rock’n’Roll Teddy Bear ; It’s the Truth 
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Linda Arnold Hans Christian Anderson's 
Make Believe Thumbelina 
Read by Kelly McGillis 
Music by Mark Isham 





Washington Irving’s The Velveteen Rabbit 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow Read by Meryl Streep 
Read by Glenn Close, Music by Tim Story © George Winston, piano 
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The Cat Came Back free tobe Youand Me Sweet Honey in the Rock Peter Pan 


Ella Jenkins Read by Wendy Craig 
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THOMPSON TWINS 
BIG TRASH 


ing: SUGAR DADDY 
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ERIC CLAPTON ORIGINAL MOTION PICTURE SOUNDTRACK 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX 
THE ESCAPE CLUB 


DRIFT AWAY JUDSON SPENCE 


IN THE STILL OF THE NIGHT 
(ILL REMEMBER) DEBBIE GIBSON 
































RANDY TRAVIS 


AN OLD LD TIME CHRISTMAS 





Escape to Someplace Warm 
and Tropical. 





“Horta is one of Brazil's “Torres is a newcomer 
greatest musicians, and TONINHO HORTA NESTOR with everything to offer 
Moonstone lives up to the MOONSTONE the contemporary jazz 


guitarist’s reputation.” listener: a lilting sound, 
—Jazziz TORRES percolating rhythms, 


Morning and strong composing 


“A best known . skills.” Billboard 
Ride 


representative. ..of a 
sound that has become a 
major factor in 
contemporary Brazilian 
music.” -L.A. Times 





“This Miami-based 
puertorriqueno blows the 
flute so crisply...that he is 
already clearing a path in 
the campo of Latin Jazz.” 
—Village Voice 














839 734 839 387 
with: Eliane Elias, Mark Egan, Danny Gottlieb, Onaje with: Herbie Hancock 
Allan Gumbs, Russell Ferrante, Nana Vasconcelos 


Let the unforgettable sounds of Toninho Horta and 
Nestor Torres brighten your day and heat up your night. 


6.99 o : a 
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CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD A ONE FEDERAL STREET 





REE PARTS AT KEMDAL La he ean maw eae. 
PARED AT LOMOMFOOG REMEMD THE COOP AFTER 
SarTw SAL5S RECEIPT SHOWNES $8 UNL COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CAMOERS DEBK AT THE COOP. 


HARVARD SQUARE MIT coor ATKENDALL COOP AT LONGWOOD DOWNTOWN COOP STRATTON CENTER 
CAMBRIDGE 64 MASS AVE 


MS 8:30AM. 10PM "as 8:30AM.8:30PM “Ss sanameaten M-F 8:30AM-7PM MF 9:1SAM-5:30PM 
SUNDAY DEC 24 NOON-6PM SAT 9:1SAM-5:30PM SAT 10AM4PM 
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Quote 


Continued from page 3 

without any recourse except to appeal to 
your sense of fairness and to try to point 
out that your function and reputation are 
ill-served by the exhibition, or even the 
hint, of partiality.’’) 

Most importanta:key element of the 
Globe's defense seems seriously flawed. 
In defending its attempt to peer into the 
Dukakis family craniums, the paper 
repeatedly compared such reporting to 
stories shedding light on Dwight 
Eisenhower's heart attack, Nancy Rea- 
gan’s breast cancer, Barbara _ Bush's 
Grave’s disease, and Ronald Reagan’s 
colon polyps. 

Now, maybe some will accuse me of 
being a Neanderthal on the subject of 
psychology, but isn’t there a big dif- 
ference between. having experts 
speculate about a discernible, measura- 
ble, and finite physical condition and 
doing a story that tries to pry open a 
marriage, examine a relationship, and 
play Sigmund Freud without having one 
scintilla of evidence as to the nature or 
extent of the problems involved? 

The schism is comparable to doing a 
story asking an orthopedic surgeon to 
speculate on how long Larry Bird will be 
out of the Celtics line-up with a broken 
middle finger and asking a psychologist 
to comment on whether Larry's reduced 
shooting touch this year could possibly 
have anything to do with latent feelings 
of inferiority or nagging concerns about a 
looming mid-life crisis. 

I'm glad the board decided not to 
pursue the case against the psychologists 
who spoke out and relieved that the 
forces of free and public exchange of 
ideas prevailed over official censorship. 
But this is one story the Globe should 
have censored at conception. 

* * * 

They may hate Howie over on Mor- 
rissey Boulevard, but they apparently 
like some of his ideas. On December 5 
Globe columnist Bob Turner — in a piece 
on how to make a tax increase palatable 
— suggested possible “adoption of a 
non-familial rule under which close 
relatives of high elected and appointed 
officials would not be eligible for ap- 
pointment to state jobs.” And five days 
later, a Globe editorial attacked a 
$669,115 appropriation for the Legisla- 
tive Research Bureau, “one of the-more 


Larry’s stuck with the ‘aging’ adjective. 





notorious patronage havens at the State 
House.” 

Turner's idea takes a page right out of 
Carr's infamous hack hotline. (In fact, the 
hotline would be disconnected if the 
suggestion were ever followed.) As for 
the Legislative Research Bureau, that was 
the self-same “patronage haven” that 
was invaded and berated by Carr’s 
candid camera for the Channel 2 piece 
that aired on the same newscast in which 
Globe editorial-page editor Marty Nolan 
compared Carr to Goebbels. 

Speaking of Carr, these days he can 
thank his enemies — at the Globe and 
apparently at the Department of Rev- 

*, enue (DOR) — for providing him with an 
endless array of straight lines. When 
— for reaction by Herald colleague 

ric- Fehrnstrom for a December 13 
Herald story on the DOR’s Carr audit 
that resulted in the suspension of two 
department employees involved in the 
investigation, he got off this classic Eddie 
Haskell line: “I’m shocked. I'm appalled. 
I never would have believed this could 
happen in a Mike Dukakis Administra- 
tion. I thought he was a reformer.” I don’t 
know what sign Howie was ‘born under, 
but his horoscope must read: “Expect aid 
and comfort from the most unexpected 
sources.” 

* * * 

Congratulations to the Globe’s David 
Warsh for having the good sense to try to 
puncture the paper's John Silber 
gubernatorial trial balloon with his De- 
cember 10 piece ELECT DARTH VADER? 
Although a Silber candidacy would be 
intriguing (and a hell of a lot more fun 
than what we’re stuck with now), I trust 
that even in its desperation to find a 
gubernatorial candidate to call its own, 
the Globe won't beknight the King of 
Commonwealth Avenue. A Silber can- 
didacy not only would be severely 
restricted by a lack of political know-how 
(I don’t think an alliance with Billy 
Bulger and Kevin White will do the trick), 
it would also be mortally wounded by an 
enduring Silber trait — the superiority 
complex that makes it impossible for the 
man to connect with human beings. Or 
as Warsh put it in a cascade of adjectival 
assault, “He is described as being angry, 
paranoid, bitter, caustic, sadistic, hector- 
ing, abusive, mean, bullying, combative, 
disputatious, scornful, authoritarian, dic- 
tatorial, mercurial, and derisive. All are 
attributes that are on display in some 
degree in nearly every public appearance 
he makes.” Those could be real liabilities 


See QUOTE, page 20. . 





ts College of 
Professional and Continuing Education 
621 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 


Courses and W. in art, crafts 
design, media & performing arts, art lie 
art education. 


Spring classes start January 16th 


Call now for a brochure 
6177310275 


usetts of Art is a stale supported college 


offering "Geeg ttagtnc ted MSAE programs. 
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Glen Ellen Chardonnay or Cabernet Sauvignon 750 ML 
Mouton Cadet red or white 750 ML 

Kendall Jackson Vintners Reserve 1988 750ML 

Louis Jadot Chardonnay 1988 750ML 

White Zinfandel Oak Ridge “White Tail” 1.5 Ltr 

Bichot Pouilly Fuisse 1988 750ML 

Clos Du Bois Merlot 1986 750ML 

Bolla wines 1.5L 


Valpolicella, Soave, Bardolino Mail-in Rebate 2.00 
Final cost $5.49 


Mumm's Extra Dry Champagne 750ML 
Perrier-Jouét Grand Brut Champagne 750ML 
Sambuca Romana 750ML 

Tanqueray Gin 1.75Ltr 

Stolichnaya Vodka 1.75Ltr 
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Budweiser Regular & Light 120z. loose cans $10.99 /case plus dep. 
Heineken 12 oz. bottles loose $14.99/ case plus dep. 
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Mail-in Rebate 5.00 
Final Cost $12.99 
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Home for the Holidays 
®, Unique Gift Ideas From Arise Futon 




















PHOENIX CONVERTIBLE FUTON 


— for Holiday Rests and Holiday Guests 


GIFT CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE 
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Does everyone on your list already have an Arise Futon? 
Choose a cover and pillows from our great collection. 
Also featuring hand-painted designs. 


FIRST IN FUTONS ... AND STILL THE BEST 


EVERYDAY PRICES FUTONS FROM $79 TWIN FRAMES FROM $99 TWIN 


Arise Cloud” Futon — 6 inch thick 100% cotton filled. Built with Arise Quality backed by 15-year warranty. 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
BUFFALO GROVE. | 
BROOKLYN 








WESTBURY 
MT. KISCO 
DANBURY 


—_ THE ORIGINAL FUTON MATTRESS CO 





1030 Mass Ave, Cambridge (617) 492-8828 
M-F 10-9, Sat. 10-7, Sun. 12-6 
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| Quote . 


Continued from page 19 
on the rubber-chicken circuit. 

: Rn 30 Having last month unveiled 
For your Health and Counseling = | their 18-page manifesto for work- 
needs turn to our special section on| | eterwre, Wonsen on: the Verge 
page 21 in Urban Eye/Lifestyle | | aggumue UN gis Re Sor ot seasiaon: Te eely 


two dozen women editors and 

















a a ” 06. OR gs oe BN, Secs managers met with top Globe 

FEATURING: :% TAL ARPS) Be ae brass during the last week of 
ot geet 8, & Spe i Fine November in a session described 

I ’ ; é/ as cordial, with much of it 

“ EAS Ente Ag Pea igs By reportedly dominated by pub- 

e Psychotherapy “ CoS BAYES CIN gRIRS Be, eo Pay | licher Bill Taylor's response io the 
i. Saas ns ‘gS group’s demands for changes in 


: Group Therapy 2 ae : oo ek a "Hi the areas of equity, promotion, 
* amil ; ao 3 ; ; | family issues, and atmosphere. 
F y Planning $ in a A aioe no one left ne walt. 

' PP’ y 
& Stress Management af4 er RASH! ; ing declaring, “Peace is at hand,” 
BS, NEW YEAR'S EVE 2 ,| but the process will move on with 
* General Health ei, ‘I se ne , IE 1] ;|° a,working-group session slated 
«EG FE N Ra R k N I 4 | for this week between women 
de® L si representatives and management 
Th h e Rw | representatives to establish a 

a P oenix ROY, cHOOT SHOO! bargaining agenda. 
eee WC ( i Se, Sn 

A belated question for the 


Health & Counseling i: ; ; c wu B oe ee = Herald's Margery Eagan, who 
Section i followed up the paper's Decem- 
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: ber 4 page-one paparazzi pic of 
Kar unibs lest (ie node . Florida jogger Evelyn Murphy 


with a next-day commentary on 


f ‘ 
F or your mind ' os ‘or . : 2 the humiliation of exposing 
ae ee i. ee ee eee | cellulite to the public eye. (“It is 
and for your body — ee an unclear what Murphy’s jogging 
yee pose may mean to her political- 
ly,” she wrote, “but millions of 
women empathize. It is a night- 
mare — one’s upper-thighs ex- 
posed on the front pages.”’) 
Why? 
This column took me back to a 
bygone Boston Marathon when a 
23 HOLIDAY GIFT IDEAS 23 oe enn pantie 
‘ “ - bd Beacon Street yahoos brutally 
heckled "‘a'“middle-aged = mara- 


WOOD. _ VENEER thoner, who was Struggling to 


finish her 26-mile ordeal, for the 


BOOKCASES same alleged sin — cellulite. 


12" deep X 36" wide Those clowns probably got a big 
hoot out of this column, too. | 


30" High % Reg. $110 - SALE Price $59 don’t mean to say that every 
36" High * Reg. $122 - SALE Price $69 female journalist has. an obliga- 
48" High s Reg. $1 44 - SALE Price $79 : tion to be a feminist, think like 


a feminist, or write like a feminist 


60" High = Reg. $186 - SALE Price $99 : F —.but was this really neces- 
72" High - Reg. $210 - SALE Price $109 : sary? 


84" High - Reg. $239 - SALE Price $119 dis uta meee. dae 


» ‘ mishing, Herald sports columnist 

Genuine Imp orted Charlie Pierce and his employers 

have come to an agreement that 

° frees him from the remaining six 

Le athe 2 Se a ting months of his $65,000-a-year con- 

tract so that he can begin work at 

the National, where he'll be 

making close to six figures. The 

only money that Pierce loses in 

the deal, he says, is about $5000 

in accrued holiday pay from his 
former bosses. 

“We dickered and dackered” 
— is that like fiddling and 
diddling? — “and wound up with 
a settlement that didn’t take any 
money out of my pocket,” says a 
semi-elated Pierce. His first as- 
signment for the National? A 
oye th a Grey Leather piece on former Syracuse great 

Reg. Price $797 Black - Brown - Light Gre payer y epee a Cadet a ai 
eg. F rice Reg. Price $505 y Reg. Price $1,094 now toiling away in the 
SALE $499 6: SALE $699 vineyards of the Continental 
SALE $369 Basketball Association for the 
San Jose Slammers. 

; cd For any Pierce wanna-bes out 
‘The Any Use I Chair" there, Herald sports editor Bob 
Pneumatic lift Sales says he plans on proceed- 
‘Segama" . ¢Fully padded ing with the task of designating a 

Italian Leather Chair c Pbirvag brown he vob ‘ successor at ‘ even pace 
Ree Pace $119 se ini . With some of the commentary 
Grey - —_ —- Navy turning ugly in the wake of the 
SALE $79 , tg we | Celts’ lead-blowing 103-102 De- 
“Fully Assembled Reg. Price $229 cember 8 loss to Denver and their 
32-point thrashing at the hands 
SALE $99 of the Knicks the next night, the 
cruelest cut by far came in a Paul 
Harber “Celtics Notebook” De- 
cember 12 Globe item on Larry 


= 
Bird’s shooting slump. The writer 
referred to the immortal Number 
SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 33, the deity from French Lick, 
the Merlin of Causeway Street as, 


is ALL YOUR OFFICE NEEDS! of all things, an “aging super- 


“The Office People star.” (Makes you think of Bob 


318 Main Street Maiden, Massachusetts 02149 Telephone: ei 321-2100 Hope.) If Bird is being consigned 
1080 Boyiston Street Boston, Massachusetts 02215 Telephone: (617) 267-1100 to the role of aging superstar, you 
*Store Hours - Mon. to Fri. 9:00 to 5:00 M 5 . know for sure that the Celts 

We ° yf jemand Penal eee. tame dynasty is on the dark side of the 


accept - Master Card - Visa Checks , 
mountain. 0 
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t; his holiday season, give gifts that are as meaningful to 


ite as they are to receive: special contributions to the 
against AIDS in honor of those on your holiday list. 

Hee ATE AIDS ACTION Committee will send elegant holi- 
day cards to your friends and relatives announcing that 
donations have been made in their names. 

It's a simple gift. An honorable gift. A gift of hope as 
well as friendship. And it's so easy 
to do. Just call AIDS ACTION at 
(617)266-6906 for your order form. 


AIDSACTION 


Comnrttee 



































ROLLING ROCK WINTERFEST 


NEW YEAR’S EVE CELEBRATION 
Boston’s Best Bands Of The 80’s, Welcome In The 90's 


THE pOdis the 


Guest Comedian Paul D’ Angelo 
Hosted by WBCN’s Mark Parenteau 
A DJ will spin your favorite songs 
Admission includes the First Night's Biggest Buffet Dinner. 





Sunday, December 31, 8:00 pm 


at the Boston Teachers Union Hall 
at Bayside Expo Center—Morrissey Boulevard 
Tickets available at 











KM. GOOD VIBRATIONS 
? TOWER RECORDS AND MORE 


CALL- pe si (617) 931-2000 


and at Boston Teachers Union Hall at Bayside Expo 
Morrissey Boulevard, South Boston 
(617) 288-2000 © (617) 288-5379 






Brought to you by 
ROLLING ROCK BEER 


Must be 18. 
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To get the most out of First NIGHT... 
Dress for the occasion! 


Don't leave home on New Year's Eve 
without your First NIGHT BUTTON! 


It lets you enjoy opera, dance, music, mime, ice sculptures 
and more, for less than the price of a movie! 

Wear your First Night Button proudly as a symbol of support 
for one of Boston's finest holiday traditions. 


Available at: 


¢ Star Markets ¢ Au Bon Pain 
¢ Purity Supreme, Heartland and © Bostix 
Angelo's Supermarkets ¢ Visitor Information Booths 
¢ Tower Records — © Out-of-Town News 
* Participating Brigham's/Store 24's — * Ticketmaster 





First Night 1990 is also proud to present 
a special ticketed performance! 


Direct from Montreal 


Les Transporteurs de Réves 
(THE DREAM CIRCUS) 
A theatrical circus cle featuring trapeze artistry, 
juggling, clowning, and trampoline acrobatics 
set to original music. 
Give family and friends an inspiring holiday gift! 
Tickets are $8.50 and now on sale at 
Bostix, Ticketmaster and Tower Video. 
Les Transporteurs de Réves offers two shows 
at 7:30 and 10:00 PM 
December 31 at the Orpheum Theater 

















To get the most out of First NIGHT.. 
Don’t x without a Loamperean: 


Tint 
NY 





Pick up the 


Phenix’ 


First NIGHT COMPANION 
the most useful guide to New Year’s Eve in Boston! 


Your companion will include a listing of events, information 
on the best places to see the fireworks, restaraunts open after midnight 
that don’t require reservations, how to keep warm, cab info and 
much, much more, making your first night on the town a great one. 


TO GET YOUR BOSTON PHOENIX FIRST NIGHT COMPANION, 
JUST PICK UP THE BOSTON PHOENIX ON FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 
OR LOOK FOR IT AT ANY OF THE LOCATIONS LISTED BELOW: 

¢ African Meeting House, 46 Joy Street 


” © Ae Street Church, Arl at Boylston Street 
Performance Center, 1 Massachusetts Avenue 
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Strike 

Continued from page 9 

very jittery). No reassignment of 
personnel can be recommended 


before June 1992. 
A joint union/school-depart- 


ment school-based management. 


committee will hash out some of 
the nuts and bolts of SBM im- 
plementation. In addition, a un- 
ion/school-department steering 
committee will oversee the other 
committees established by the 
agreement such as the Mentoring 
Committee, which will help train 
and support new teachers. 

Although the overall docu- 
ment has received hosannas 
locally and nationally as a 
progressive piece of work, the 
contract has also been hit by 
criticism from four corners: from 
some teachers suspicious of 
Wilson’s conversion from auto- 
crat to democrat who feel they'll 
be the scapegoats. under this new 
accountability; from some head- 
masters net happy with sharing 
power; from some reformers who 
feel there are too many layers of 
checks and balances that lead 
back to the central office; and 
from some parents who believe 
they are under-represented on 
the School Site Councils. 

Just as in Eastern Europe, 
where toppling walls and old 
Communist farts do not guaran- 
tee that the new order will be 
better than the old, so, too, is it 
with. the educational 
planned for Boston. Depending 
on the skills of the principal and 
teachers and the support they get 
from Court Street, education 
watchers. say, some schools will 
improve, some will stay the 
same, and some might even get 
worse. 


The experiment 
at the King School 


“It's hard work, don’t let any- 


reforms ¢ 


Wilson: from autocrat to democrat: 


body tell you it’s neat and easy,” 
Martin Luther King Middle 
School principal Steven Leonard 
says of school-based manage- 
ment and shared decision-mak- 
ing. Yet he swears it was the only 
way to turn around his school, for 
he believes in two major tenets of 
workplace democracy. One: “The 
best decision is the one that the 


most people are willing to com- 
mit to and help make succeed.” 
And two: people will dedicate 
themselves to a product that they 
helped create. 

And so it was that with the 
help of two Carnegie grants from 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Leonard has presided 
over a major restructuring of the 





King from a top-down operation 
to one where ideas percolate 
from the bottom up. 

The school has been divided 
into five clusters. Each cluster has 
a leader who coordinates the 
day-to-day activities. If a decision 
made by one cluster affects 
another cluster or the school as a 
whole, it’s taken up by the 


shared-decision-making team, 
which is made up of cluster, 
business, and parent reps, along 
with Leonard. ‘The principal,” 
Leonard says, “is the guardian of 
the vision.” 

Part of that vision at the King is 
to keep the dream of the school’s 
namesake alive. At the King, 
students. are encouraged to be- 


‘ come leaders in their community, 


leaders. at school, There is staff 
and student mediation, to keep 
beefs from becoming bloody con- 
frontations. And while the staff 
follows. the bare bones of the 
school department's curriculum, 
Leonard says they also add flesh 
for their real-life students. For 
example, they’ve invited Vietnam 
vets in to talk about their shell- 
shock experiences to students 
who may be involved in gang 
warfare. 

Democracy in the schoolhouse, 
like in the world outside, takes 
constant tending. (When the 
King’s clusters decided to break 
two lunch periods into three, it 
created another problem: lunches 
running too late in the afternoon. 
The faculty brainstormed and 
decided to move the morning 
reading period to the afternoon.) 
Or it can work like a light bulb 
going off in someone's head. 
When Leonard broached the 
problem of kids who might have 
to be kept back, one cluster 
committed to an after-school re- 
mediation program. 

A major area Leonard wanted 
to improve was parental involve- 
ment. Each homeroom was as- 
signed a parent rep. The power of 
the parent reps was evident in 
recent weeks when they 
networked, mobilized at school- 
committee hearings, and helped 
convince the powers-that-be to 
reinstate the.status King held 
prior to this year: that of a 
citywide magnet school. 

Another way the King con- 
nected with parents was by estab- 

See STRIKE, page 24 
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Ex IP AE AE OTR IRE SAP UR 


UNITED CEREBRAL PALSY NEEDS YoUR HELP. 


Last year, with your help, we raised close to $1,000,000 for 
the fight against cerebral palsy. Join us this holiday season 


as we try to do even better. 


For every case of Miller High Life, Miller Lite, and Miller 
Genuine Draft purchased this December, the Miller Brewing 
Company and Miller distributors will make a donation to 


United Cerebral Palsy. 


At participating stores, when you make a purchase, you'll 
be able to hang an ornament on the UCP tree to show your 
support. Stop in soon, and help make the holiday season 


a happy one. 


Beer Brewed by Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, WI 
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| CRIMSON | 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! | 


FLORIDA 


Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 


BOCA RATON rrom°309 
CLEARWATER BCH rron*289 
DAYTONA BCH _ rron’°249 
FT. LAUDERDALE rron*259 
MARCO ISLAND raon*299 
MIAMI BEACH rrom’209 
NAPLES rrom’299 

















DRAKKAR OPIUM POLO SHALIMAR_ 





Over 300 sought after 
fragrances, for men 


and women, most at | | 


20" -HISYEAR 


KOS cvemeon 


teumetsoe— THEYILUSE 


prices. Guaranteed ORLANDO rrom’259 


Christmas delivery 
on all phone orders EVERY | means rengra cor, hotel, a rates p.p. dbl. coe. 2nta, rates 


received by Dec. 22. 
& BAHAMAS! 


ANTIGUA o-°729 ARUBA from 719 
BARBADOS t0:°629 FREEPORT :.:°379 
JAMAICA = om°S79 NASSAU = 6:0n°459 
Paradise I$. 10n°499 SAN JUAN  :..°469 
St. LUCIA = trom®721 St. CROIX = 0n°499 
St. THOMAS &0n°S59 St. Maarten tom°589 


) Any Day! Stay 3 to 7 Nights! 


Packages include R/T jet from Boston, 
transfers in many instances and your 
choice of hotel. All rates are p.p. dbl. 
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Unique, made to order gift 

} baskets. Gift certificates 
available. Free gift wrapping. 
Corporate inquiries welcome. 


| COMMON 
se a ee a a 


288 Centre Street, Newton Corner, 
Massachusetts (617) 964-7006 
Exit 17 Mass: Pike towards Watertown 


December hours: Monday-Friday 10-9 
Saturday 10-6 Sunday noon-6 





























































































og occ. 3 nights and vary with length of 
\ Az stay, date of departure and hotel 
c ~— 
| wes | ec = 
| $299 Airline Reservations and 
| one chen 8 x 8 MIDI Switching System Ticketi ng Service 
The MSB Plas MIDI Switch Box nt fr nen MID eral sat tent eee CRIMSON is an official authorized 
tha ehlity to tniaten syutoms ouchation dean age tea Been feel eddies pastoris ob sts great ter agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when you pick up 
: = .N VEX your tickets at CRIMSON! 
ensoniq) $1695 IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY. OF 
en ; 
24 bt signal processor features fully integrated Integrated effect Se p your sound and playing for the firs TWA, Northwest, USAir, British Air, 
production of ot iminde teak tans You can crete new sounds by medfing individual waves by simply tas, Air Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, 
me a seers Me lade, lecteatin 2Btatia, 
Laplee yu to moe gobet mmanie, : a Aer Lingus, Viasa or even shuttle flights. 
) AVOID LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
| KAWAI K4 16 Bit Digital Synthesizer PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 
musician an vaslny of enon eration 
| Sree CRIMSON TRAVEL 
| rhiogayi en vende 6l-ante vel eee sensitive 
; 1 295 raion ed Yar a a 4 
a Harvard S 4 
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eee ||| can 368-2600 


1 PRICE Th pra or pcos 
| CMLTER “ Open 7 days a week 


[aSalle liusic || rscur 


1090 Boyiston St., Boston MA + 1052 Main St., East Hartford, CT 
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CALL 
NOW 


AEROSMITH 








413) Dec 30,31 & Jan 1 
737-5152 

SOEEEM BILLY JOEL 

THE ORAPOCT CHRIGTIGAT OOPTU | set Jan 2, 4,5 & 8 


BAD EN GLISH 


Palace Theatre, New Haven 


MOTLEY CRUE 


Dec 15 & 16 
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‘SPORTING EVENTS 
ALL CELTICS, 


PAUL McCARTNEY 





= [BRUINS & RED 
RULING stots 22% ck 
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MOUNTS 
Up WITH 

MORE 
: 4 VARIETY 
t THAN 


“jEnjoy some of the best early . 


season skiing in years. 45 trails} 
ons 10 he te wockand inchs | 


until 
Dec. 21 mpare the others. 
You can travel a lot north 


4 ee mn Night | pack: 
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WAAF is your Official 
Aerosmith station. 
We're pumping out hundreds 
of free concert tickets! 
WAAF's Rockin’ in the 

"% New Year with Aerosmith 
at Boston Garden. Crank up 

- Untamed Radio 107.3FM 


for more details. 





Family Dinners 
Sat & Sun 11:30 am-3:00 pm 


FOR TAKE OUT SERVICE, 
PLEASE CALL 576-1550 


Mon-Thurs 11:30 am-10:30 pm 
Fri-Sat 11:30 am-11:00 pm 


460-464 MASS. AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 































CHECKIN TO A 
TRAVEL CAREER 





/ You want a new career 

~¥ You love travel 

¥ You like working with people 

¥ You want AA American 

e Airlines SABRE Training 

/ You need a student loan 

/ You want placement 
assistance 


CALL US! 
(617) 547-7750 
Day, Evening & Saturday 

Courses Start Soon! 


OPEN HOUSES 


ah gd oy 
ae a 


BD Ebe EDUCATION 
CENTER 
104 Mt. Aubum St., Cambridge, MA 


Nashua, NH (603) 880-7200 
Accredited Member. NATTS 
Licensed in MA & NH 
Affiliated with 


A Crimson & Heritage Travel 
m New England's Large avel Agency 
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Continued from page 22 

lishing the position of parent 
coordinator. Jackie Burnett makes 
cold calls to parents to see what's 
on their minds, and she calls 
them when she’s got good news 


to report. 
Roaming the King corridors, 


_ Burnett is Everymom: checking 


the leg wound of a young boy, 
shimmying up to a threesome of 
girls — one of whom touches her 
shoulder and asks: “Do you still 
love me?” — and comforting a 
13-year-old who lost her boy- 
friend a few months back to a 
bullet in the head. 


The Lighthouse at 
the Blackstone 

“Teacher empowerment is like 
a Christmas jingle, but in reality, 
teacher empowerment is hard,” 
Blackstone principal William 
Ubifias says to the weekly 8 a.m. 
gathering of teachers attached to 
Project Lighthouse, the wing of 
the Blackstone where, in this the 
first year of a_three-year pilot 
program, total restructuring is 
taking place. 

Six years ago, Ubifias helped 
institute school-based manage- 
ment at the Blackstone, where 
he’d come after serving as assis- 
tant director of Spillane’s SBM 
office. This year, the walls of 
conventional learning have come 
down inside the Lighthouse 
while other walls are going up. 
(Impatient at waiting for central- 
office approval, Ubifias went out 
and got his own contractors to 
build extra classroom space. 

“School-based management,” he 
says.) 

As part of decentralization, 
teachers, parents, and principal 
decided to take the Blackstone’s 
eight remedial-reading specialists 
and make them homeroom 
teachers, thereby reducing class- 
size ratios from 26:1 to 18:1. 
Project Lighthouse also halted 
the process of pulling special- 
needs, English-as-a-second- 
language, and remedial-reading 
kids out of their regular 
classrooms, where teachers were 
acting more like traffic cops than 
educators. Instead, the specialists 
were sent into the classroom. 

Chandra Minor was one of 
those specialists given home- 
room-teacher status. On the one 
hand, she says it makes for better 
classroom continuity. On the 
other hand, she has four kids in 
her class who need special atten- 
tion and she has no classroom 
help. Sometimes, she finds it 
hard to keep the other kids 
engaged while giving special at- 
tention to the foursome. 

Still, she says, shared decision 
making and the added micro- 
scope of accountability does not 
frighten her. “I know I do a good 
job,” she says. “I don’t feel 
teachers should be protected if 
they do a poor job.” 

Every day is a learning ex- 
perience for teachers as well as 
students. ‘We're seeing how this 
works,” Chandra Minor says. 

The great Boston educational 
experiment has only just be- 
gun. O 


Hate 


Continued from page 6 

photo barrage to national Re- 
publican Party tactics — spread- 
ing unfounded rumors or dis- 
tasteful smears, then having par- 
ty leaders apologize; but the 
damage is done. “Flynn had 
nothing to do with it, and the 
Republican Party can claim it had 
nothing to do with it, but the 
thing is out there, like the Willie 
Horton thing,” says Goldman. 

It is too early to tell whether 
the photograph will have any 
impact on the race. Most 
Weymouth residents seem only 
too willing to put the image out of 
See HATE, page 26 

















There's something about skiing Loon Mountain 
that you can’t measure like vertical drop, or count 
like trails and lifts, or calculate like snowmaking 


- coverage. It's hard to put your finger on. . . but like 
the unseen force of gravity. . . it's real and it's there. 

a Once skis hit snow, Loon moves you like no other 
mountain! 

The Loon sensation is more than just dazzling White 
Mountains scenery, pure air and the sweet smell of 
evergreens. : 

Loon is a feel-it-to-your-toes physical delight. It's the 
sound of edges cutting, skis sliding, heart pounding as you 
catch the rhythm of the mountain. You don't just ski this 
mountain. Loon Mountain moves you through trails that 
unfold before your eyes, dip and roll, surprise and delight. 

Whatever your level of skill, whatever your age, 
no other mountain moves you like Loon. This win- 
ter, ski New Hampshire's most popular mountain. 

Ski Loon. The Great White Mountain. 

For a FREE Loon Mountain Vacation Planner 
call TOLL FREE 1-800-433-3413. For lodging in 
the area call the Lincoln/Woodstock Lodging 
Bureau at 1-800-227-4191. 


spine, 


Kancamagus 
Highway \ 
Lincoln, NH be 


The Most Fabulous 
* 

Slopeside Resort 

a ; 

in the East! 

Right at the base of Loon Mountain, you can sl.i 
from the door to Loon’s new high speed Gondola lift. Midday, 
grab lunch at The Granite Bar or the slopeside deli of The Mountain 
Provisions Company, both right at The Mountain Club. Later, enjoy a sauna and a 
swim at the Fitness Center, then a relaxing dinner at Rachel's. Before retiring to your 
luxurious suite, try the outdoor, all season hot tub. You can leave your car in the free hotel 

Sy. parking garage and forget it. Because everything you want in a great winter vacation is right here, at the 
finest slopeside resort in the East. The Mountain Club on Loon. For reservations call 1-800-433-3413. 


THE 3-DAY SNOW CRUISE $369" 


Think of The Mountain Club as a cruise Our winter packages are great values, 
ship anchored at the base of New Hampshire's even if all you do is ski! Call now for reservations 
Number One Ski Area and you'll get the idea or information. TOLL FREE 1-800-433-3413. 
behind our new winter vacation packages. 
¢ The Mountain Club on Loon 


The 
Everything's included! “The Kinsman 3-Da Mou ST Kancamagus 
Scitiel nldatadlahtinase cur iehadanhnew Gh Hs in ie aneaen 
Ty Loon 





slopeside resort hotel, breakfast and dinner daily, a 


3-day lift ticket and/or X-C trail fees, Fitness Center XM RESORT HOTEL managed by Loon Mountain. 


membership, aerobics classes, squash & racquet- 
ball, free ski equipment rentals, a skilesson, ice occupancy. Children's ates available, Number of persons in 


skate rentals, even nursery or childcare if you need >*Y ee pore sae ir oa and 


it, taxes and gratuities, and more! five day packages available at similar savings. 

















THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECT 





tion and communi- 
cations using any 
computer and 
modem. 


Communication 


Join members from 
around the world in 


| conference. Send 


electronic mail 
messages. Have 
your messages 
transmitted to any 
FAX or Telex 
machine. 





Travel 
Plan your vacation 


itinerary and make 
| reservations 


using 

Sabre.” 
Save through the 
exclusive online 
discount Travel 
Club. 
Education 
Conduct research 
using Grolier’s 
Encyclopedia. 
Wallet-Friendly 
For just $9.95 
per month you 
receive unlim- 
ited direct-dial 
usage of all 
basic services. 





Join Today for $1! 
For a limited time, 


With your computer 
and modem, dial 
576-0862. At the 
Username prompt, 
enter JOINBOSTON. 
At the Password 
prompt, enter 
PHOENIX. 


ites 
Member Services: 617°491°3393 














WORCESTER CENTRUM 
Paul McCariney 2/8 & 2/9 


‘Crue 12/16 
New Kids The Block 12/31 


Miami Sound Machine 3/12 


BOSTON GARDEN ® Aerosmith 12/30, 31 & 1/1 | 


The Cult 2/2 


PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
New Kids On The Block = 12/29 
Aerosmith - 1/10, 1/12 
Miami Sound Machine 3/9 


sat Montreal - Paul McCartney 12/9 aoa 
¢ ROLLING STONES « a 

Last Chance To See The Stones This Year 
Atlantic City 12/17, 19 & 20 


Richardson Mail Hartford CT 06103 


942 Main Street (203) 249-1000 MF 9:30-5:30 


Sat 10:00 - 3:00 
THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 




















THE HOLIDAYS 


Pledge t® help those less fortunate, 
this holiday season. Watch A Home 
for the Holidays,Channel 5’s 
Telethon to benefit the homeless. 


Illustration courtesy Commonwealth Mortgage Company 


Chet Curtis 


Thursday, 
December 21 
7:30— 9:00pm 


Natalie Jacobson 


Peter Mehegan 


Project Shelter 











Hate 


Continued from page 24 . 

their minds. “I thought I was 
going to be sick,” says a high- 
school principal, finishing a cup 
of coffee at Bob’s Muffin and 
Coffee Shop. Next to her, an 
elderly woman in a pastel knit 
cap sits down for her egg, the 
usual. “When I read what it was, I 
threw it right out,” she says. “It 
wouldn’t have swayed me one 
way or the other. Just having 
come from Mass, you know 
which side I'm on.” But she 
quickly adds that the right to 
abortion is the law, and she won’t 
step in the way of anyone who 
chooses to have one. 

Virtually all residents believe 
that abortion will be a key issue 
in the campaign, but the impact 
of tactics like DiPersio’s are still 
unknown. “Most people have 
made up their mind,” says one 
middle-aged Weymouth woman. 
“It’s not something people enjoy 
talking about, let alone seeing up 
close.” Pro-choice activists feel 
DiPersio’s mailing will backfire 
for just that reason. “What he’s 
just done is probably the biggest 
help to Ambler he could have 
given him,” says Newsom. 

While disavowing the photo- 
graph, some anti-abortion ad- 
vocates hold out hope that such 
guerrilla tactics will be successful. 
“Something like DiPersio’s [mail- 
ing] can change the whole land- 
scape,” says Flynn. Notes Ruth 
Pakaluk, president of Massachu- 
setts Citizens for Life, “I don’t 
know if it’s a good tactic or not,” 
but if the photograph is success- 
ful, she adds, Weymouth could 


» well see more of them. 


Residents and activists on both 
sides of the issue expect to see 
more “iniflammatory stunts like 
DiPersio’s over the next year, as 
frustrated anti-abortionists resort 
to tougher measures to fight their 
uphill battle. “We will definitely 
lose in the political arena, 
without a change [of tactics],” 
DiPersio says. And Bob Ambler 
will be the first politician to feel 
the sting of that change. 0 


GOP 


Continued from page 7 

hurt him that much in the early 
going. While Weld scrambles to 
keep his name in the papers with 
staged endorsements and his 
campaign on Republican minds 
with relentless fieldwork, Pierce 
has a much larger backlog of 
intra-party contacts. His hard- 
earned stature as the most 
articulate Minority leader in 
years puts him front and center in 
the endless budget crisis, provid- 
ing free media exposure that 
accentuates his status as chief 
tax-fighter. 

Being the top tax-fighter and 
Duke-basher in the trenches 
gives Pierce a handy platform 
from which to wax gubernatorial. 
“IT think I have a much better 
sense than Bill of what we're up 
against,” he says. “For him, zero- 
base budgeting is a phrase. | 
know it doesn’t work that way.” 
And Pierce’s superior familiarity 
with the rhythms and totems of 
contemporary Republican 
thought — he likes to talk about 
enterprise zones, child-care tax 
deductions, and himself as a 
citizen-legislator — may well 
translate into a higher comfort 
level for GOP voters. 

But like Weld, Pierce knows he 
has to dodge certain ideological 
traps. He “agreed to disagree” 
with Barbara Anderson when she 
discussed plans for the CLT 
petition with him, and while he 
refuses to specifically oppose it 
and says “government really 
does need to be limited,” he 
seems likely to split with Weld on 
the issue. “I hate right-left stuff,” 

See GOP, page 28 
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PTHE SOUTH HAS RISEN AGAIN TOUR 
featuring original members of 


Johnny Van Zandt Artemus Pyle 

















FERAUZ-ASTER, youth eeceans ioe ons | Billy Powell Leon Wilkenson 
catt-For-rix (617) 931 2000) Also 
one ee THE OUTLAWS 
and 


Marshall Tuckers legendary TOY CALDWELL 





THE DIXIE ALL STARS 








for the publication date of 


featuring founding members of 


HOLIDAY DEADLINES FOR _ MOLLY HATCHET & BLACKFOOT 
! ae SAT. DEC.16 7:30 PM 


Phoenix Classified line ads 
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December 22, 1989 is TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: TIX 18.50 & 
Wed d } AUDITORIUM BOX OFFICE 15.50 
eanesauy, ALL TICKETRON LOCATIONS, TELETRON 
December 20 1-800-382-8080 OR 1-617-720-3434 ) 
at 7:00 PM oD F. MERRIMACK | 
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by Dan O'Brien 
An impressive first novel 
about murder and revenge, 
set in South Dakota’s Black 
Hills. “As if John Ford had 
collaborated with Arthur 
Conan Doyle.” 

—NYT Book Review 
(Washington Square Press) 
$6.95 paperback 


Vanished. 

by Mary McGarry Morris 

A “horrifying and touching” 
(John Waters) novel about a 
sexy teenage runaway, who 
highjacks a simple laborer, his 
father-in-law’s truck, a jar of 
dimes, and a stranger’s baby. 
(Washington Square Press) 
$6.95 paperback 
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by Grabam Swift siaciaainaeieden the \ yr SS Re 

From one of Britain’s finest ethics of writing good a S> % ¥ vl ker § 
young novelists, comes this science fiction. (Del Rey) eae Z SK a yp y LOAN 
moving, ingenious and often $19.95 cloth mt ‘ill N 
very funny tale of family love sm My eligh 3, a Whey. 

and estrangement that takes / The Open Hand Cookbook a ie? eg, 

us tothe moon and back, . compiled and edited 


through the 20th century arid by Robert C. Schneider 
around the world—Greece, Sixty-three celebrated chefs 









Nuremberg, Vietnam. share their favorite menus ae ae 

(Washington Square Press) | —special meals they create at 1, eae es? ‘a 2 

$7.95 paperback home. “This is, purely and Men eee Gas oe 
simply, one of the greatest ) 

Grumbles from the Grave cookbooks I have ever 

by Robert A. Heinlein seen.”—Craig Claiborne. Part 


Posthumous letters from the _ of the proceeds will be 
Grand Master Nebula Award donated to Project Open 
Winner, edited by his wife Hand, which brings nutritious 
Virginia. Here are Heinlein’s meals to people with AIDS. y 
thoughts on publishers, travel, (Pocket Books) $18.95 cloth _ 
novels, fan mail, house i 


WordsWorth Books 


The Complete Discount Bookseller 
10% off all trade paperbacks* ¢ 15% off all tradé hardcovers* ¢ We ship books anywhere 


* texts excluded 


30 Brattle Street ¢ Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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GUITAR SLINGER’S HOLIDAY SPECTACULAR | * 


JOHNNY WINTER 


Friday, Dec 29, 9 pm 
Back by Popular Demand!! 


RICK DANKO 





Ow 





M-F: 11-6, Sat. 


at Selb Pie 


usi's a gallery for children 
Paintings ® Prints ¢ Jéwelry 
Clothes ¢ Furniture ¢ Toys 
“Brunch & Browse” 


Every Sunday from now until Christmas Susi's offering a FREE brunch 
‘<_ from 12-2 p.m. Please come and enjoy all original hand crafted art by 

famous artists for children. Many one of a kind treasures. 

+ | 


@ 348 Huron Ave., Cambridge, MA 02138 © (617) 876-SUSI 


YRC RE KR 








10-5, Sun. 12-5 





JORMA KAUKONEN 
of HOT TUNA 








PP. 8: om 


clothing & found 
252 Newbury 














objects from then & now 


123 





* Boston » 421-985 














Dec. 19 8:00 PM 


MTV Musrc Television's @ regretered trademark of MTV Networks @ division of Viecom international inc © 1989 Showtime Networks inc Ali h 
nights reserved 


WHAT DOES THE 


WORLD'S GREATEST ROCK ‘N ROLL BAND 


D0 FOR AN ENCORE? 





They invite some friends over. And jam in your 
living room. On Tuesday, December 19, be part of the greatest 
rock n’ roll concert ever broadcast on LIVE television. 
Don’t miss ROLLING STONES TERRIFYING. 

Only on Pay Per View Cable TV.* 


LIVE! DECEMBER 19TH 


















Lynn 








Replay Dec. 19 | b Aniatn 
. Stereo Simulcast on 
at 12 Midnite Busey > ABC RADIO T 7 
NETWORKS 93. 
Replay Dec. 23 So mov Lane 
at 10:00 PM Pure Rock'n’ Roll 
Closed circuit may be available in selected areas. 
Continental Cablevision 
Arlington 876-0008 Newburyport 465-2230 Boston Brookline 787-6777 
Brockton Area 588-2434 Norwell. Scituate Area 659-0502 Braintree 1-800-423-5003 
Cambridge 876-3939 Orleans Area 255-7300 Fitchburg Leominster 
Clinton 368-0363 Quincy 471-9143 Gardner 1-800-874-7441 
Dedham 461-1335 Randolph Milton 986-7505 Hudson Stow Sudbury 
Hopkinton 1-800-523-6006 Stoughton Area 230-3701 Maynard Acton 1-800-367-6730 
sipswich 356-5200 Woburn Area 694-1010 Lexington Bedford 
Marlboro 481-2503 Winchendon 297-9974 Hanscom Air Force Base _—- 1-800-325-2560 
Middleboro Area 824-1457 Northern Suburbs 1-800-876-SHOW Norwood Westwood 1-800-548-4820 
Natick 651-2500 Western Suburbs 449-6960 Peabody Lynnfield 1-800-545-4590 
Warner 
595-5590 Medford 391-8439 Nashua 889-0900 
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Continued from page 26 

Pierce insists. “The magnitude of 
the crisis is so all-pervasive that 
it’s going to be very difficult to 
articulate a vision.” 

With his party credentials and 
social conservatism already es- 
tablished, Pierce would seem to 
be positioned to enjoy his 
budget-related bounce while 
fudging most other issues. But 
there’s a problem. Among the 
leading gubernatorial candidates 
of either party, he’s alone in his 
anti-abortion position. Weld has 
already bitten the bullet and 
endorsed Roe v. Wade; he main- 
tains the view that private 
sources of abortion funding 
ought to be sought in lieu of 
Medicaid, but won’t bring it up if 
no one else does. 

In the Phoenix interview, this 
was Pierce’s take on abortion 
rights: “It’s not just a black-and- 
white issue. I’m reviewing the 
whole issue. I don’t want to give 
the sense that I’m prepared to 
waffle or cut and run. It’s valid to 
want to be fully prepared and 
comfortable with my positions. 
I'm not going to be stampeded.” 
Pierce said he’s been meeting 
with “advocates of all positions” 
to discuss the subject and will 
issue some kind of formal state- 
ment early next year. 

But during a candidates’ debate 
in Hyannis on December 7 (a 
transcript of which was provided 
by the Weld campaign in re- 
sponse to a reporter’s request), 
Pierce struck a quite different 
tone. Pierce noted he had formed 
his anti-abortion position 18 
years ago, “long before I thought 
of running for office. ... What I 
think people want on.the abor- 
tion issue is someone to look 
them square in the eye, tell them 
what their position is, not 
equivocate or waffle; and take 
whatever heat there is on both 
sides of the issue, and ask to be 
judged by their whole record.” At 
the December 11 event, Pierce 
drew applause from the crowd 
when he said of his anti-abortion 
belief (with a glance in Weld’s 
direction): “I didn’t stick my finger 
in the wind, I didn’t take a poll.” 

Pierce is no fool. He can read 
numbers. And the numbers show 
that an overwhelming majority of 
Massachusetts Republicans and 
Democrats think a woman should 
be able to obtain a legal abortion. 
Those numbers might shrink on 
the floor of the Republican con- 
vention, but what good will the 
convention’s endorsement be to 
Pierce if, in gaining it, he becom- 
es locked into a position rejected 
by most voters and sure to be 
harped on repeatedly during the 
ensuing primary- and general- 
election campaigns? 

“The Republican Party in this 
state is incredibly more con- 
servative than it used to be,” 
notes Nelson. One might argue 
that’s somewhat true of the elec- 
torate in general, particularly in 
this season of outrage at the 
status quo. Weld correctly points 
out the problems this con- 
servative trend poses for the 
Democratic nominee in 1990. 
“Murphy and Bellotti will say 
they're different in whatever re- 
spects the Democrats are seen as 
bad, and in whatever respects 
people still like and admire the 
Democratic Party they'll say 
they're the same. I think those 
two horses are running far 
enough apart that they’re not 
going to be able to ride them both 
at the same time.” 

And the same might be true for 
the leading GOP hopefuls. For 
now, the public focus is on the 
dogfight among the Democrats 
over fiscal issues that legitimately 
threaten to ruin the party. But 
while blue-chip candidates like 
Weld and Pierce seem able to 
bury the ghosts of party debacles 
past, the Republicans stand on 
the verge of an ideological battle 
that could well leave the winner 
too wounded to carry on. Oo 














Sound Savings For Christmas! 












































Sounds Better Than Ever! 


‘Walk Off With AIWA Value! At This Super Price, Sony 
SALE AIWA Personal Walkabout. S AL E 7 

Lo This AM/FM stereo cassette player Give Them Sony’s Most 
comes with digital funing and ten station | 99 Affordable Walkman®. 
pre-sets, LCD display, Dolby® B noise : With metal tape switch, auto-stop and 
reduction and more. ultra light headphones. 


Reg. $99.99 SAVE $20 Reg. $39.99 SAVE $20 
















SALE 


$99 99 


Get Sharp And Get 
Some Very Generous Savings! 
Sharp Full Size CD Player. 

What a fantastic and thoughtful gift to slip under any music 
lover's tree. The famous Sharp sound quality is terrific. This 
compact disc player comes with 20 track programming, repeat 
function and more. Reg. $149.99 SAVE $50 




















Friday, Saturday & Sunday, December 15-17 Only! 

















SAVE 25% 


Framed Children’s Prints 


Gifts That Live Happily Ever After! 


The Coop makes saving money child's play, with a 
delightful assortment of framed children’s prints 
from famous books and favorite stories. All in the 
most. charming colors and all framed complete and 
ready to hang. Best of all, our children’s prints are 
almost guaranteed to please the little kid in all of 
us. Reg. $31.90-$59.90 SALE $23.93-$44.93 


Shown: 
A. Sendak, Imagination Celebration, 18X24. 
Reg. $38.90 SALE $29.18 
B. Carison, Keep Those Teeth Clean, 18X24. 
Reg. $41.90 SALE $31.43 
C. Marshall, George & Martha, 18X24. 
Reg. $39.90 SALE $29.93 
D. Potter, Tailor of Gloucester, 16X24. 
| Reg. $40.90 SALE $30.68 
2 : ? ac: ; - ee The Three Daughters, 16X20. 
mpc abapaate coupe aml | : — = ———— eg. $35.90 SALE $26.93 
BEATRIX POTTER: F. Shepherd, Winnie The Pooh, 16X20. 
ous corals enamel es at Reg. $35.90 SALE $26.93 














HARVARD SQUARE MITCOOPATKENDALL COOPATLONGWOOD DO'WNTOWN COOP 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 333 LONGWOOD AVE ONE FEDERAL STREET 
M-S 9:20-9PM MF 9:15AM-8:30PM M-F 9:15AM-8:30PM M-S 0:15AM-5:20PM 
SUNDAY NOONSPM SAT 9:15AM-5:45PM SAT 8:15AM-5:45PM 
SUNDAY NOON-6PM SUNDAY NOON-6PM 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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LIVE 
Attractive for re- 
tarded in Revere 
seeks live-in person. 




















earn an average of 
$15-20/hour on our comm 
and bi-monthly bonus sys- 
tem. Guarantee first two 
weeks. Calli Gloria, 
332-7755. 





PAWN BROKER 
SEEKS HARD WORKER, 
QUICK LEARNER FOR 
INTERESTING BUSINESS. 


G 

PORTUNITY.. ‘Sates ox: 
ome ge me ability, CALL CALL 
mens w/ exp 

445-6506 


Sona ae 

- GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 





ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


__ EARN $600/$1000 


per week. Flexible hours 
617-284-8694 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS, 
EARN THOUSANDS AT 


HOME 
taking phone ot ' 
you. , 
oxt 8 


BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S 

HOSPITAL seeks volun- 

teers with high blood press- 

ure for research study. Free 

medical care and payment 
ovided. Call Mary-Anne at 
32-6631. 








Broadcasting-Entry level 
TV 
COMMERCIALS 
Real people. No exp 


necessary, teens, 
adults. For info. call (3130 
548-8100, ext. 9254 





Room/Board/Benefits 
| .714-641-SHIP 





508-481-5474. 


Part time assistant for Cam- 
bridge office of British 





Scholarly Com- 
pany. Be responsible for fil- 
and other duties. Good 

inizational 
skills required. Hours 
8:30- 





per week 
setting appts w/ a 97% clos- 
i = Exc commitions, 





E ORTS & DANCERS 
un/Fun/Money await you in 
Florida. Call locally, 
617-576-8825 


We're looki for some 
outgoing to do tele- 
phone work from our offices. 
Part time, various hours, 
flexible schedule, no ws 





involved, a 2 
must. ot! earry 5. 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 
Place your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly. 

267-1234 








* 
BARTENDERS & 


$2400/mo. 
CRUISE DIRECTORS 
$2900/mo. 
eo 
MAINTENANCE & 


LUXURY 
CRUISE SHIP 

















(714)641-SHIP 


MARKETING CLASSIFIED 
RIGHTS a 
Direct Mai j JARANTEED 
Rela 70%INo Efe | CLASSIFIED 
#Exclusive Territory THE 
For info: (714) 476-5561 GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED 
THE | 
GUARANTEED 
SPORTS CLASSIFIED 
DIRECTORS THE 
Accomodations & Benefits GUARANTEED 
Salary to $25K/yr CLASSIFIED 
(714)641-SHIP THE 
GUARANTEED 
KITCHEN/ CLASSIFIED 
COOKS-PREP THE 
Accomodations & Benefits GUARANTEED 
Salary to $22K/yr . CLASSIFIED |. 








SPEAK UP FOR THEATRE 


The Huntington Theatre 
Company needs bright, artic- 
ulate people to conduct its 
telefund for the 1989-1990 


season. Excellent sala 
commission schedule. 


5:30-9:30 p.m. 


and 
ours 


Please call Stephen Sorkin 
267-8840 or 353-3320 











IS HIRING 





FLIGHT AI TeReRaTe 


of , 
periied - 
@Min. 20/50 Corrected 


Vision 
@U.S. Citizen/Authorized to work in U.S. 
Stolen uition-Based Training 


T 
@Proportionate Weight to Height 


314- 200-6700 


A one-hour seminar will be at: 








:00PM 
$10.00 Entrance Fee 








St. Louis, “MD 68045, 








GRAPHIC DESIGN IN A 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


THIN K TANK 


In-house ad department of hot 
L.A. firm seeks cerebral graphic 
designers for marketing think 

tank. Challenges i i oe 
commercial Rie ccady, 


and ---most important---print 
media design. We offer : salary 


worth your while plus overtime 

compensation, growth potential, 
paid vacations, a smoke-free 
environment, and medical/ 

dental coverage in 5 for 


minimum 4- 
degree, 3.5 GPA, 1300 SAT 
(or test equivalent), and 
EXPERIENCE in all _ of 
print graphic design 
If interested, ca 
(213)827-5000 between 
10am-5pm, Pacific Time. 
We have a position for you. 




















TRAVEL/TOUR| | Service From 
GUIDES PRS Meh 
Accomodations & Benefits 
71 roe SHIP CALL 267-1234 
BARTENDERS/ 
WAITRESSES THE DEADLINE FOR 
Accomodations & Benefits hI 
Salary to $32K/yr REAL ESTATE 
(714)641-SHIP CLASSIFIEDS 
1S WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 














SOFTWARE QUALITY 
ASSURANCE TESTERS » 


PART TIME OR FULL TIME 
TEMPORARY POSITIONS 


Index Technology has great 
opportunities for college students 
and others with training and 
experience in Computer Science. 


These tem: 


positions involve 


porary 

the building of test drivers and the 
testing and debugging of major 
subsystems of the next generation 
of our computer-aided software 
engineering (CASE) product. 

To qualify, you must have a back- 
ground in Computer Science 


including si 


programming 


experience with the “C” language. 


auger: 


Exposure to windowing environ- 
ments such as OS/2 PM would 
be helpful. 

As the world leader in CASE 
technology, we offer a professional 
.work environment, excellent pay 
and a convenient location over- 
looking the Charles River in Kendall 
Square. Please send your resume 
or letter of interest to Dave Adams, 


Index 


, One Main 


Street, Cambridge MA 02142. 
An equal opportunity employer M/F. 
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Get out of the 


EARN FAST CASH for the HOLIDAYS and gain 
valuable experience at the same time. 
TAC/TEMPS offers great pay and bonuses 
whafever your skill, you fit the bill. Call 
BEFORE X-MAS and join in our holiday cheer! 


























TAC/ 
TEMPS* 


607 Boyiston Street 
——_ Square 
200-7 165 
































vi n. 
} eff with patients in 
Crisis ed. 


Training provided, FT or PT 
hours available, 4day week, 
including. 


Send resume or apply in 
Baked eat Call 617-776-1448 
or send letter to: 
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fear". se 
DO YOU ENJOY... 
BOWLING? © BINGO? 
MOVIES? SPORTS? 
MUSEUM? ARTS & CRAFTS? 
SPENDING TIME WITH FRIENDS? 
x thee e 
DO.YQU HAVE 2-4 HOURS A 
MONTH TO SPEND." A SENIOR 
SERSON IN THe WATERTOWN | fice 
WALTHAM OR BELMONT. ue ee 
COMMUNITY. IF INTERESTED CALL weekly bonuses, health benefits 
CARYN SURKES OR PHYLUS MARRA qomtione ene clep avaiteile. 
PROJECT DIRECTORS M Call (617) 576-6100 today. 
BEAVERBROOK STEP, INC. 


124 WATERTOWN ST. 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 02172 


— : 


(617)926-1113 
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WRITE YOUR OWN 
$PAYCHECK$ 

You don't have to dig up your own leads at Central Delivery 


Courier SERVICE. We provide the customers. Working on a 
paid commission basis, you too could earn as much as our top 


driver. 


To qualify for our established national company, you'll need a 
vehicle, insurance, good driving record, be over 21 and like to 
work in ntly. We offer prime daytime hours between 
8:00 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. Find out more by calling 


(617)396-6549 
"a Central 
SU SERVICE 


127 Sycamore Avenue, Medford, MA 02155 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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or " 
$400 Ses for 2 GayPS82-<008 ove. 
bedroom apartment in Cam- JAMAICA PLAIN Avi Jan 1 in 
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: if it is rent contriolied  — $300+ Musicians weicome 
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ea a 3BR hse. 17700 eas uaa 0588 
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hse, ee utils, Joe 524-8116 
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smker to shr brand new twn 3br, no pets, , NON smkr 
hse w, stdnt, 3bdiks  $363/mo, 52 
from i frm Centri T, — 
$600/mo 225-2252 ag PLAIN, ae 
CAMBRIDGE, M/F to shr oe I 3M musi- 
new, quiet, comf, 2BR cians, 12 rms/4bth, nr T, ig 
twnhse, pig w/ prof M pry 
$500+ avi 1/1 $425+ 983-0001 
CAMBRIDGE, near Kendall, 
Soe caa SSS! Bop Meek Mora 
. or . T, 
HYDE PARK, Hey! Elvis LEXINGTON 
moved out and we need a 25 rt 4 
rmomt! Shr 4BR hse w/ 3 An y 
others. No more nk (Rbateousac. —_ 
Ok $325+ utils, 361-6923 ese 












































































































.. $410 a mo. : . 
Schools & T. 267-8231 te ny ge rye 
for Den or David wid, ne T, util. Call 

9692040.” r¢ 

SOUR REINS We & oat . 
reY art. cata, among WINTHROP, ME waned 

~ ott . Boston, ocean view, $250+ 
peo tyne hg seek ox utils. 646-0111 

avi. $300+; 801-7792 WINTHROP Ocean view 

ask for Katherine. sored Toa oe rah deck, clean, 
WATERTOWN, F prof 25+ to eons SIME tor mod SBR 
(A 

1.6070, Kathy 923-9677 WOBURN, nr Winchstr line, 

WATERT! F sks F hw oe 332-9564'h 
. , a . . 
Orc sae ae eee 
now or 1/1, 924-7118 WOLLASTON, prof F 25-31, 
cin, shr 2br w/same. Walk T, 
Munierepeets OAT Stamm eS Woks 
+ BR, : t 
ae ee 2. furn apt, 770-2433 
e-i-kit, » wd, 5 
incl all, 661-1956 ROOM 
WALTHAM, 2Fs sk 3rd F NT 
Cand gdh tga a 1st fir TO RE 
. , @asy acc to ALLSTON furnished room 
128 Mase Pike Riverside T by T, share kitchen, 1 1/2 
avai ASAP, $355+ utils, bath, : incls 
893-4454 utils & phone. 135 
WALTHAM, convt to Bos, Rt BOSTON, weekly rates- 
128 & Pike. Quiet, spacs $175 & $210+tax’ -avi. Nr 
frnshd -single-fam hse Back Bay T. Prvt ba, color 
w . Ghat aa, Pe TV, phones. g 
GWM-38 neat, “light into tee Reaentin 
. NO drugs or BROOKLINE, Civing Crci, rm 
pets- seeks similar 27+ GM _in 2BR condo. $450 negot. 
or LF to rent frnshd BR & shr elect not inc. No lease. 
a 
. ; ; FENWAY/SOUTH END 
seent nic Oring tile, | OORCHESTER, $80-115/ 
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very large, beautiful ' 3. 
house byocean w/ = SNM aot W/D Garton, tuts. CAMBRIDGE, nr MiT/inman 
petany yale to T, Jim 391-9271 WALTHAM F. 257 to shr Sq, short-term pref. 
beaut sunny hse with 2 other x : 
NORWOOD, OMe ok 1 © Septonco ext 2e27 87 ©. Lrge yrd. non-smoker. AW Jen. 354-7016 
nonsmkg M for 3brm hse. ‘haar stores. Off st pF $350 incl all. 893-0722 MISSION HILL area, brick 
inl, Rt SEONG, “smcnalpets. $390". Avi WALTHAM, Norm M Sra [ONNES., Ownr-cecpd, 
1/190, 617-851-0562 ° Me thew a M/E. pret monsmkr, to Shr — Hit/electr/indry incl. Lrg BA 
ROSLINDALE, prot Mreats, NEWTON. CHM sks M iy, $306, 647-1938 Ive mag /D8Y_ window, much closet 
sk 2 ind, resp, trnd F/M 27+: Brot Bons 
no smkr; great renov apt in yw inc! WALTHAM shr 2BR aptwith == SOMERVILLE, gay or non- 
nee nr T/Arbor: gut nor sane SOOO oe —_- hshid, frnend, nr, 
ae wl o oat Ken og tea gr 1 of —— $375 inc ht 891 drugs pep a apt also 
Green Line, $283+utils, WALTHAM nice 
SOMERVILLE, 2 rms aval in PD pis 
dorm, 21 hse nr Dav, Huge cea noms, 2 young =©SEASONAL 
rm, wid, dshwhshr, Mor F SOMERVILLE IM/F to shr — jCOking foro ae be 
for laid-bek hshid. Aval 1/1, 3BR condo. Lndry in apt. Nr _‘"S@- All applicants mus: RENTALS 
$400, cal 629-2550 eves of —T. $450/mo Gary 623.6009 92. Must have a job, and 
523-0636 bedrug-free. Ages 19-29 KILL IN SKI SHARE 
, SOMERVILLE Male room $315/mo+utils. If interested great place+great people 
SOMERVILLE Davis Sq- mate wanted for Porter Sqr call Bob, 647-1603 'v msg_—_ great times! ohe-8272. 
eee 5S a rent. Av! = WATERTOWN, 1M, 32, prof KILLINGTON SKI HOUSE 
quiet st. Share w/ 3M thru van. 1 1900. Call 76-1487 ks resp M/F to sicin 2 fn eben tnalicie esa 
apt, qt area nr T, kier to fill farm Walk 
WINTHROP Profto shr3BR § SOMERVILLE, M/F for best  $430+util. Bill, 924-7721 ° to its, Full share $686 net 
Reis etanmiats Rud gis ght on WAIERTOMN, oo geet 
q . . . mok, neat, mature i ae amRER RTE Ie 
850.8001 or Enc 878-060), Gobagge /° "*? '* sharenice 2br condo, sem- SUBLETS 
umn, . . +, 
SOMERVILLE M/F to shr 923-1691 iv msg. IN, rm to sublet 
ROOMMATES Sense rs WATERTOWN, OF mea HBG ee 
ane nayal 1/1. No tease: to sh irg beautiful 797.4747 
ALLSTON IMF needed for 617-666-1386 iv msg * < SBR for 2/t. Boren, pkg. On — eee 7 
furnished 2BR apt. Nr Te . 926-62 ‘CON ; 
icra cae" | SMP MNG Srey amy RATEMOW Fromme fee ang 
apt. Pkg, 2 ba, on 6 Shannon h 523- 
RisTON eee SumaMiowers | tevacqon gene Seevtoar 
imo inci nt. Parking avi. aneoe Shared meals, | WATERTOWN, 2profMs,sk The Phoenix has Boston's 
+, avi 1/1, 623-3618. ° M/F stud or prof for only Guaranteed Ads. We 
ALLSTON, 46A apt sks!  SOmERVILE smi pleasant rm in sunny, guarantee, you? sell, your 
rmmt, $320/mo+utils. Now — Sya's »,Union Sq. 4 spac apt. Ot, safe, resdti st, Stuff! Call 207° 
or Jan 1. 9 1 to shy rg B rm hse conv to stores, T& Harv Sq. | 
ike weet balcony view, 2 firs, $375 inci ail utils. 923-3566 BACK BAY, tor avi 1/1, 
ARLING d/d, nr T. $310+. 628-9339 alias nr Kenmore/ ium T 
ofa |= Sag WATERTOWN 30+ M/F to stops sh, heat/hot 
ist —e: Mass lang SOMERVILLE/Wint Hill. sh pleasant 268A apt conv. water inc. pion tor tal 
, Charlotte 648-1816 to — age Ly Be anergy Goon vet neg Chris 
more 4 - mo 
ARLINGT! sublet to maybe more 923-40’ 
apt in 2 wan igh very nice apt, engaging, it ~~ BOSTON, no fee, ocean 
on bus line yrs pkg, + WATERTOWN, 3M seek 1 view brand new 
+ avail now 648-7957 a 93. ro gee nag ag re ~—", $1050 incl 
though I'm quiting. son large sen i,no is, a/c, , 
BEACON iLL 2F lawstu- heavy aich/drugs, siobs smoke/pets, $375, 926-0075 787-1585 
Son ace $400 me Mth hm SOMERVILLE, Winter Hil, 2 «WATERTOWN Camb. line. BRIGHTON $275 1-2 month. 
fetter eRe seek mee Meee Cen es Bae 
BELMONT M/F 26% — dwntown. $250 & $350. Call Resid. St Av 12/15. $330" Yet. WT. Women only. Cat 
nonsmkr w, . Scott, 628-6042 666-0450 
y vi 
now or 1/1 $933+ 28.6404 «SOMERVILLE, 1M, 29, WATERTOWN dup shrnc © BROOKLINE, fmahd sublet 
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a.c., i = a $360+ utils, 659-7825 Fase $384+/mo 924-6057 CAMBRIDGE, ideal tbr to 
SOUTH END, 26 yr old GWM WEST ROXBURY, F 1 8/90 in Sbr, wid, eik, maple 
BOSTON, CHESTER, needs rmmte 2BA | apt, $475/ firs, off-st . friendly 
grad stdnt, late 20s or 30s, to a 
oat we om tabs ok coon she vp, sunny Zor fat people, 5 
Mess.rv Shawmut, $2104 fineticialy stable, Boz-eras” © Kit, & Bh. Ardwd firs, OORCHESTER, ig 6 room 
porches, w/d, bsmnt apt $500, at nghbrhd, avai 
utils,call Bernard 288-4324 SOMERVILLE, Winter off-st pkg, 1bick to bus, no Jan 1 thi 1. w/ oppt to 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE MONTREAL MASSACRE 


WOMEN SPEAK OUT ON 


gunman walks into a classroom at the University of Montreal’s school of engi- 
neering, orders the male students to one side of the room, lines up the women, 
and systematically guns them down. Fourteen women are left dead, 13 others seri- 
ously wounded. 

The following day the Bosfoe Globe runs a page-one story, below the fold. The New York 
Times runs a brief wire story on page 5. Two days after the fact, the Wall Street Journal con- 
tributes one paragraph. By day three news of the episode began to vanish. 

Perhaps the underreaction had to do with place and time — the shooting took place in 
Canada, and it happened at the end of the day, shortly before the daily papers went to bed. 

Perhaps it had to do with a kind of widely felt immunity to tales of brutality. With so much 
violence out there — against children in school yards, against couples leaving hospital parking 


See GENDER, page 6 
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‘BOSTON 
UNCOMMON’ 


‘CONSUMING 
INTERESTS’ 


se 


ihe wi pike 


900 lines 
we could 
really use 


WEEK 


at a glance 


12/17 Resistance to taxes in 
Massachusetts is nothing new, a point 
emphasized by the 216th anniversary of 
the Boston Tea Party. The event is re- 
enacted at 5:30 p.m. at the Old South 


chests of tea leaves over the side. Dumping 
tea into the sea may seem a bit 
anachronistic, but it’s probably better for 
the Harbor than the current targets of the 
tax man: gasoline, liquor, and cigarettes. 
Admission fees to the Tea Party Ship and 
Museum ore suspended today (naturally); 
call 388-1773. 


TB 2/1 S& Alter celebrating the tea 
Party, you can find out more about 
countries where participation in that kind 
of colorful protest can get you in a lot of 
trouble. Amnesty international, the Nobel 
Prize-winning human-rights group, holds 
Yr aga 
regional office, 58 Day St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville. Free; call 623-0202. 


1 12/2 1 the first day of winter 
the nights will become shorter 
and shorter over the next six months, o 


280 Ebot St., Natick. Mars and Jupiter 
should be visible, and hot chocolate is 
served to all. Admission is $10. 
Reservations are required; call 235-3929. 
— BS 
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Past season’s 
greetings 


For those who wish to spread 





tidings of peace and joy this 
Christmas, we have one 
question: how much is it worth 
to you? After scouring the racks 
at greeting-card stores in 
downtown Boston, we’ve come 
to the conclusion that you get 
what you pay for. Some of the 

cheapest sentiments: 

Bad humer 

e“Santa’s made his list and he is 
checking it twice ...” 

Cinside) “And he still hasn't found 
your name! Anyway, Merry 
Christmas!” 

e“The visit of the three wise 
guys: A guy walks into a bar with 
a chicken on his shoulder ...” 
Both in boxes of 18 for $4, at 
Filene’s Basement 

Badly dated yuppie imegery 
Photograph of man with a baby 
on his shoulders, on cross- 
country skis, with a dog (no text) 
Box of 16, $7, at French Kisses 
Boston 
Generic binds and plants 
°“Greetings of Season” (two 
doves framed in holly, in murky 
shades of green, red, and white) 
Box of 15, $6.95, at Gary’s Drug 
“Merry Christmas” (red 
cardinals framed in green holly) 
Box of 20, $1.99, at Woolworth’s 
Fram the hearth (end hematy) 
“From Our Home to Yours” 
(green wreath on brownstone 
door) 

“May the Joy of the Season Fill 
Your Home” (green wreath on 
red-and-white wooden door) 
Both tn boxes of 16 for $7, at 
French Kisses 


— Michelle Menchin 
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Hot-stove-league equipment for the chefs of summer 


FOR BETTER 
FOR WORSE 








Important 
noted and 


Traffic lights: mixed. In the last few months the 
ast -¥ . ~ 2 


city of Boston has begun replacing the wALK and DON’T 
WALK pedestrian traffic lights in and around the Back Bay 
with image-based ones: the.red-palm translates as STOP OR 
YOU WILL BE MOWED DOWN BY A SUBARU, and the white 
universal-guy figure in motion means THEORETICALLY, YOU 
CAN GO. The new signs are sure to help non-English- 
speaking pedestrians, but there is something a tad 
disconcerting about how fast the universal guy Che's the 
same one who's tossing the generic trash into the generic 
trash can in those DON’T LITTER signs) is walking — in fact, 
he appears to be breaking into a dash. It seems we now 
have to be power pedestrians on the city streets, not 
lollygaggers or little old ladies who take their legs out for a 
spin only on Sundays. 

— Barbara Sutton 
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MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Clot fjJuine 


Winter wonder food 

If we had our druthers, we would live in an apartment 
with a porch, and for one hour each evening the 
temperature would soar to a balmy 65 degrees so we 
could dash out and barbecue our dinner. Alas, we don’t 
and, the greenhouse effect notwithstanding, chances are it 
won't. > 

But we do have a grilling option. The Burton Stove Top 
Grill, a product from Washington State that’s wended its 
way east over the past year, allows us to hark back to 
summer meals in the cozy warmth of our own kitchens. 
It’s a simple affair — a drip pan fits snugly onto the 
burners of your stove; a grill fits neatly over that; all you 
do is pour some water into the drip pan (grilling grease 
spills into it, eliminating the risk of fire), crank on the 
stove, and barbecue away. 

The indoor grill does have its limitations. It’s too small 
to cook more than two pieces of meat at a time. Drip pan 
or no drip pan, it’s also far from splatter-free: our kitchen 
was a mess. And the grilling process is considerably 
slower on the Burton than on the real thing. But then 
again, the slow grilling yielded a particularly tender lamb 
chop, and if we closed our eyes and really used our 
imagination — well, for a brief moment, it did bring back 
the summer. 

The Burton Stove Top Grill ts available at most gourmet- 
kitchen-equipment outlets, including Kitchen Arts, on 
Newbury Street. It costs about $25. 

— CK 
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Pepper’s 

Pepper’s is not some do-goody whole-earth 
cooperative, never mind the EARTH SAFE 
pronouncements in the window. (Their purpose is largely 
to raise shoppers’ environmental awareness.) Neither is ; 
the store a purveyor of exclusive, expensive cosmetics, 
despite the Clinique-chic minimalism of the retail display. 
(Prices range from:$2.25 to $13 —— none higher.) Finally, 
Pepper’s is not a Southwestern-food boutique specializing 
in chiles and jalapefids. (Paula Pepper is a co-founder, 
along with Kenny Braun, hence the name.) 

Pepper's is, simply, a store that sells lavish skin-care and 
hair-care products made from fruit and vegetable bases. 
And that in itself is enough to recommend the place. 

The store’s specially formulated (by Braun) product line 
includes wonders like orange-cream bath oil, passion-fruit 
shower gel, peppermint foot cream, lemon-chamomile 
shampoo, cucumber under-eye gel, and apricot-glycerin 
soap. The most noteworthy product, the amazing Aloe Lip 
Color Stick ($3.50), combines the intense color of a good 
lipstick with the healing power of a good lip balm, 
changes colors according to who’s wearing it, and stays 
put for a full 12 hours. 7hat in itself is enough. 

Pepper's bas two downtown locations, at 745 Boylston 
Street (236-4717) and in the Corner at Downtown 
Crossing (695-0773). To order products by mail or to 


request a catalogue, call 695-0377. 
— BB 
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How long, sucker? Almost 15 years 


- MINUTE HISTORY 


The “lollipop sculpture” 





Artist: Robert Amory 
Erected: May 28, 1975 
Sites Plaza in front of 100 Summer Street, a 33-story 
building principally occupied by Massachusetts Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield 
The cause behind the eameasitl Ak the time of the 
sculpture’s conception, the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority had mandated that one percent of any new 
downtown building’s cost be applied toward some form 
of public art. When the BRA rejected the architect's 
original idea of installing an enormous figure 100 before 
the edifice, Amory, on the strength of an earlier “wind 
sculpture” at Hampshire Plaza in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, was commissioned to create art for the one- 
year-old building. 
Price tags $47,500 
Official mame: Helion, for the Greek sun god, Helios 
Notable features: Twenty-four plastic disks, painted 
school-bus yellow and weighing 37 pounds each, are 
attached to individual five-foot aluminum arms. Arms 
radiate from a single aluminum pole and each is equipped 
with a complex ball-bearing system that allows disks to 
spin independently in the considerable downtown breeze. 
Spherical bearing at sculpture’s hub permits the whole 
thing to tilt 30 degrees in any direction. 
Artist‘s intentions “I was trying to create an entity 
that was free unto itself ... something that could never be 
predicted.” 
Artist’s feeling about work’s inherited 
memes Initially put off, but eventually decided that “it 
was a most wonderful way to describe it ... after all, 
‘lollipops’ bring to mind images of youth.” 
Public opimiom: According to Amory, Blue Cross 
recently surveyed employees for their opinions about 
Helion. Half said they loved it, half claimed to hate it, but 
of those who disliked the piece, two-thirds said they 
wouldn’t get rid of it. 
Public-service function #1: On the day of the 
annual Great American Smokeout in 1986, Blue Cross 
covered each “pop” with wrappers decorated with the 
anti-smoking movement's logo. 
Public-service function #2: The distinctive 
sculpture makes it easy to give directions to the otherwise 
anonymous 33-story building. 
Epilogue — the sun no longer rises: |) 
construction of a new skyscraper at 99 Summer Street 
(well-remembered as the site of the old Blue Sands) 
blocks most of the sunlight that formerly fell on Helion. 
“It’s really taken the life out of the piece,” laments Amory. 
— Ge 
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ai’s snow biz 


Dropping i in on 


Boston’s Santa-suit king 


by Lamar B. Graham 


Jack Baxter and client: revel with a Claus 


the somnolent seventh floor of the som- 

nolent old Textile Building, on Chauncy 
Street, in downtown Boston, hardly a creature is 
stirring, except for Jack Baxter and his wife, Betty. 
Their small, cluttered shop is located in Room 712: 
turn left out of the lurchy elevators, go all the way 
down the hall, hang a right, go past the darkened 
offices of the (yes!) Acme Tag and Label Company, 
and it’s the door straight ahead of you. Room 712 
is not exactly the North Pole, mind you, but during 
the month or so preceding Christmas, Jack and 
Betty are unquestionably Santa’s little helpers. 

Or more precisely, Santa’s little tailors. 

It’s going on four in the afternoon, and Jack is 
sitting behind a low, orange, steel desk just inside 
the door, finishing the remains of a chocolate 
cookie — breakfast, he says. The telephone rings, 
and he picks it up. 

“Baxter.” 

That's short for Baxter Costume Company, pur- 
veyors of fine theatrical and masquerade cos- 
tumes, under one name or another, since 1872. 
Jack, a sprightly 70-year-old with a thick head of 
fly-away gray hair, has been in the business for 37 
years. As he talks, he raises his spectacles to his 
eyes and studies a worn, spiral-bound notebook. 

“When do you want it for?” he says into the 
phone, 

Pause. 

“Okay. December 17th.” He marks it down in 
the notebook. “Okay. Bye.” 

He hangs up the phone. “This looks like a good 
year for Santa,” he says, firing up a cigarette. “It’s 
still November, and I've got a minimum of 100 
reservations already.” 

It's still November: if the season progresses at its 
current pace, Jack figures he will make between 
400 and 500 Santa-suit rentals by Christmas Day. 
To keep up with the demand, he and his wife 
keep on hand a stock of about 100 of the red-and- 
white uniforms, each of them handmade right 
there in the shop. “There’s times,” Jack says, 
“when it’s not enough. I have a hardcore clientele 
who don’t even call me. I know their dates, and I 
reserve them one. Saks Fifth Avenue already has 
their suit, and I've already rented five or six oth- 
ers.” 


DOP ie smc seventh oor fhe sm 


All of which is to Say, come Christmas, the 


Baxter Costume Company is Santa. Suit Central, in. . 





Boston. 

Of course, Jack and Betty rent more than Santa 
suits. Their Halloween list, for example, features 
80 to 100 different costumes, and they make most 
of their money outfitting the casts of theater pro- 
ductions, television commercials, magazine adver- 
tisements, and the occasional music video. Piled 
against a back window is a tall cardboard box 
overflowing with straw boaters with red-white- 
and-blue bands. Another tall box bears the legend 
COWBOY AND PLANTERS HATS. A feather boa 
and a long, silver beard camouflage the cash regis- 
ter. On the wall to Jack’s left are rows of boxes 
marked WHITE PRINCES and GREEN VELVET 
BODICES and so on. On racks behind him and to 
his right hang all manner of wardrobe: a Mexican 
sarape; a gingham jumper; a couple of princely 
tunics; a pair of long, slinky, sequined numbers; 
flapper outfits; ball gowns; ad infinitum. The 
Baxters make about 90 percent of their stock, and 
pick up the rest here and there, at estate auctions 
and the like. 

Year-round, their most consistent bestseller is 
the gorilla suit. Of the nine or 10 they have in 
stock, there are seldom more than three or four 
available. “But dollar-wise,” Jack says, “Christmas 
is the biggest season” — bigger, even, than 
Halloween, which is cut into sharply by cheap 
department-store costumes. “Halloween is a pain 
in the butt which I’m getting too old for,” Jack 
says. “But Christmas is a lot of fun. You get a lot of 
nice people for Christmas. Santa, Frosty, old 
Missus Claus, young Missus Claus, elves — I even 
rent three or four Scrooges a year.” 

There are three kinds of Santa-suit customers 
who make the trek up to the Baxter Costume 
Company, Jack says, and they come in three dis- 
tinct waves. “The beginning of December isthe 
charitable people who want to get your money 
before you spend it on the kiddies. The middle of 
the month is all office parties. And Christmas Eve 
is all families.” 

Although there is the occasional buyer — the 
VFW post or the Elks lodge that hosts an annual 

christmas party, or the professional Santa, like Jim 
McDonnell, of Braintree, who owns three — the 
vast majority of the Baxters’ Christmas customers 
ire renters. For $45, Jack lets them keep a suit for 


iwo or three days. 
. See SANTA, page 2, 
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i t’s Christmastime, and one of our 


EEE Taking its toll 


CONSUMING The drive-through solution to the state’s budget mess 


buddies ‘is in deep trouble. It's the 

state» Mired in fiscal crisis, 
Massachusetts — the friend that gave us 
Thanksgiving, Cape Cod, and package 
stores — is contemplating that final leap 
off the Tobin Bridge, straight into the 
gooey home of thousands of diseased 
shellfish. 

Seems absent-minded Uncle Billy mis- 
placed about $1 billion. Old Man Potter 
just lowered the state’s bond rating, say- 
ing, in effect, that loaning money to 
Massachusetts is tantamount to betting 
that Fred Schneider of the B-52’s could 
whip Mike Tyson. The anti-tax lynch mob, 
still insisting it won't pay for anything, is 
getting uglier and uglier (thank goodness 
AM talk-radio doesn’t have a picture). 
News reporters, pens wagging, are wait- 
ing at the door, clamoring for an explana- 
tion. 

How can you help this friend in need? 
Pray for a guardian angel? Fat chance. 
What you must do is get into your car and 
start driving the Massachusetts Turnpike. 

Late last month, the state Turnpike 
Authority did what legislators have been 
trying to do for entire terms in office — it 
found a revenue source, hiking 
Massachusetts Turnpike tolls by an aver- 
age of 30 percent. With the toll increase, 
which begins March 1, the Pike will go 
from an average cost of 2.9 cents per mile 
for cars (below the national average of 3.1 
cents) to 3.8 cents per mile. Turnpike offi- 
cials say they'll put the money, projected 
to total $34 million a year, toward the 
repair of crumbling bridges and such. 

Critics, as usual, are indignant. “This 
makes the Pike the most expensive toll 
road in the country,” they howl. (It’s true, 
for roads more than 100 miles long.) 
“Where are we going to come up with an 


extra 0.9 cents a mile?” they gripe. It ° 


means reaching for that extra nickel or — 
swallow hard — dime every time you 
want to go west: the 40 cents to get out of 
Boston via the Allston-Brighton toll 
booths will skyrocket to 50 cents. And the 
135-mile James Taylor Memorial trek from 
Stockbridge to Boston will explode to 
$5.50, up from $4.30. And this 30 percent 
toll hike just happens to coincide with the 
35 percent raise for members of the US 
Congress? “Something,” grumble the crit- 
ics, “sounds awfully fishy.” 

But damn the detractors. Using toll 
booths to bolster the state budget is a 
great idea. More than 135 million vehicles 
passed through Mass Pike booths in 1988, 
according to the Turnpike Authority. That 
represents a vast, untapped, captive mar- 
ket, not just for a toll increase but, in fact, 
for all sorts of revenue-producing 
schemes. If the state ever hopes to get 
back on its fiscal feet, legislators really 
ought to consider the following proposals. 


Bottle booths 


Last week, the state House of 


Representatives passed a bill that would 
cash in on all the nickels local drinkers 
have paid in bottle deposits but have been 
too lazy to reclaim. Effective January 1, 
Massachusetts would take an estimated 
$24 million each year in unclaimed bottle 
deposits from the beverage industry. It 
would be like sending George Keverian 
into Blanchard’s with a Hefty bag contain- 
ing 480 million empties. 

But this revenue-raising solution, if 
approved by the Senate, still creates prob- 
lems: bottlers and beverage distributors 
imply they’ll make up for their lost $24 
million simply by jacking up prices for 


beer and soft drinks, making consumers 
pay just for wanting their drinks to be 
inside containers. And if citizens react 
angrily by turning in every empty in 1990, 
there’ll be no unclaimed money for the 
state to claim. 

The only sure-fire answer is for the state 
physically to get those unredeemed bot- 
tles and cans and redeem them. Toll 
booths are the answer. 

Under the “bottle booth” plan, loose 
change would not be required for passage 
through Mass Pike toll booths. Dropping 
the correct number of well-cleaned emp- 
ties into the hopper would suffice. Ten 


empty Bud cans would get you through: 
the Allston-Brighton toll gate. A case of 
Mountain Dew could get you all the way 
to Sturbridge. Consumers would get rid of 
all the cans and bottles accumulating in 
the corner of the kitchen. The state would 
redeem the empties, claim the deposits, 
and still get its $24 million a year. 


Under this toll-collection scheme, a tip 
of the Pilgrim hat to the global triumph of 
the free-market economy, you would get 
what you pay for. Toll-booth lanes rang- 
ing from no charge to $5 would span the 
toll plaza. A driver would be able to pull 
into any one of them. The catch would be 
that the line for the free booth would be 
longer than the Jerry Williams radio pro- 
gram, whereas the outrageous $5 toll to 
pass through the Pike Extension Express 
Lane (PEEL) would keep the big crowds 
away, ensuring swift passage for those 
who can fork over the fin. For PEEL to 
work, for it to attract customers, it would 
need to impart an image of prestige and 
class. PEEL employees therefore would 
wear tuxedos, serve espresso, and accept 
American Express. 

Detractors may call this system elitist. It 
is. That's how iteworks. 

Consider the 30 million Americans who 
carry American Express cards. These 
members pay a combined $2 billion a year 
in membership fees for a card that, as 
Michael Lewis points out in a recent New 
Republic article, does nothing more than a 
regular credit card, other than bestow a 
sense of status. If a Mass Turnpike express 
lane could capitalize on just one-fiftieth of 
such snob appeal, it would mean $40 mil- 
lion in new revenues for the state. 


Tolihouse bookies4. . . 
__ Since its inception, in 1972, the ' 
Massachusetts Lottery has been a huge 
revenue generator. In fiscal 1989, gam- 
blers spent $1.45 billion on Lottery tickets, ; 


an average of $250_per state resident, 


according to the lottery commission. 
Unfortunately, there are still some hold- 
outs who do not play, depriving the gov- 
ernment of untold revenues. 

Under this proposal, drivers would pay 
$1 to pass through any tollgate on the 
Mass Pike. In return, each vehicle would 
receive a Megabucks ticket, Mass Millions 
ticket, daily number, or instant-scratch- 
and-win game card. Given the 135 million 
vehicles that pass through Mass Pike tolls 
every year, a mandatory toll-booth lottery 
could generate $40.5 million per annum 
for state-funded aid to cities and towns 
(where 30 percent of the lottery’s gross 
goes). And that’s not counting people 
who buy two tickets. 


Insurance booths 
Auto insurance is required of the rough- | 
See TOLLS, page 9 
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‘PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 
Steel Band Production 


The Branches Pan Groove Steel Band will be featured 
on BNN-TV, Cable Channels 3 and 8, on Thursday, Dec. 
21, at 6 p.m. with a repeat on Thursday, Dec. 28, at 6. 

One of the video producers is Theo Mayer, a Boston 
school bus driver who plays double second drum in the 
band. He has been taking the BNN-TV portable camera 
course at the S. W. Corridor Access Center and has 
plans to go on to more study at BNN’s Roxbury Studio. 

Mayer has been involved with learning about steel band 
music since he was 15 years old in St. Joseph, Trinidad. 
It kept him occupied as a teen diverting him from 
“drinking and smoxing’’, he says. Now at the steel band 
headquarters and practice center, 324 Harvard St., 
Dorchester, teens in Roxbury and Dorchester are 


intrigued by steel band rythyms and at the same time 
they are safe and off the streets. 


The Branches Pan Groove Steel Band will be presented 
in concert at the John Hancock Hall, 180 Berkeley St., 
Saturday night, Dec. 23, at 8 p.m. Carl Smith is founder 
of the group and his seven year old daughter, Caria, 
plays the guitar drum in the band. 


Mayer says that most of the musicians who have such 
an ear for rythym have not learned formally to read music 


nor to write it. But they nonetheless have a perceptive 


talent for the music which is particular to the West Indies 


and a willingness to share their ability with the public 
fascinated by what they create from their drums. 
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- Howcould you have known 
the nine stores you went to would be 


out of Intergalactic Gerbil Warriors? 
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Shooting victim on way to ambulance 


IN THE WAKE OF THE MONTREAL MASSACRE 


WOMEN SPEAK OUT ON 


GENDER 
VIOLENCE 


by 


Continued from page I 

lots, and against women everywhere — 
how much more can we absorb? How 
deeply can we react? 

But then again, as veteran newsman 
David Nyhan had the good sense to point 
out in a Globe op-ed piece last Sunday, we 
may have heard less about the Montreal 
shooting because it happened to women. 
The scope of the brutality 
notwithstanding, it happens. We're used 
to hearing about it.sOn the other hand, if 
the gunman had Tepes bey sn up 
a gi®up of men 
hertiife”or if he 


organizers — you name it — the press 
might have handled the story far 
differently. And the fact that he’d focused 
his violence on a pre-selected group — 
female engineering students — might 
have been far harder to ignore. 

But these were women, arid we're all 
used to hearing about violence against 
women. 

In a combined effort — to underscore 
the fact that violence against women 
persists and to address the question of 
how deeply that problem is felt by women 
in our culture — we asked a random 
group of women to respond to the 
shooting: what was their first reaction, 


PCR eda ot . 


“ Jéws; or blacks, or = or ‘union 


how did they really feel about it, and what 
did it say to them about violence against 
women in this society? 

Here are their responses. 


iene Hardesty of Boston, 28, 
conference planner 

“I found myself absolutely riveted to the 
TV in horror —- it’s this morbid fascination 
we all have when this anet of thing 


not — they always Kd themnedives, and 


that’s the easy way out. It makes you feel 
impotent. There's not going to be a 
hearing, there’s not going to be court. It 
becomes one crazy person and not a 
symptom of what's going on. It says a lot 
about underlying hostility toward women, 
but it becomes just one crazy person.” 


Hilary Rae of Somerville, 28, AIDS- 
agency administrator 

“I heard the news when I was driving to 
work, and I sat in my car, stunned. I think 
that this kind of thing, no matter how far 
we've come, is a perfect example of the 
hostility towards women that exists. It’s 


just so appalling. There is so much 
violence against what are considered 
marginal or peripheral elements in society. 
It’s pervasive, and it’s culturally accepted 
and culturally reinforced.” 


Susan Shaer of Andover, 46, 
executive director of the state’s 


se reports that this had 


been specifically geared toward women. 
And the fear that must have been attached 
to being lined up and executed. And 
knowing you were being executed 
because you were a woman. Facing your 
executioner. Seeing people across the 
room staring at you with just abject horror, 
being unable to do anything. I mean, I 
have a daughter in college. I just felt 
panic. 

“My second reaction was to think about. 
how far we've come and how absolutely 
horrifying it is that someone still feels they 
have that right, to selectively exterminate 
women. My 15-year-old daughter asked, 
‘Why would anyone do that?’ and I had a 


Lamar B. Graham and Caroline Knapp 


lot of trouble explaining it without 
expressing rage. I mean, you walk around 
being aware of date rape and rape and 
violation and discrimination and sexual 
harassment, and this has gone to the 
furthest extreme. It’s just so scary. 

“The other thing that scares me is that I 
think deep down inside, a lot of men have 
this kind of rage. I think a lot of older men 
were raised on a diet of ‘This is what 
you'll get when you grow up.— you'll 
‘Aceenacs dentdimeciea a us : 


rage gets expressed 
streets jogging, or having heart attacks, or 
discriminating against women — or 
something like this. But you can hear it. 
Some kind of identification. You can 
already hear the jokes — ‘Oh, they were 
just engineering students; they were dogs; 
it's just like a bunch of MIT girls.’ 

“And that is really frightening. Think 
about how people would have reacted if 
this were a feminist walking into a room 
and gunning down men. We would have 
had photos of all the men, and intense 
background on the woman, and 
interviews with every major feminist in the 
country. But this — it’s almost like people 
don’t react.” 




















| Nina Lesser of Watertown, 30, film 
student, T-shirt 

“I didn’t think of it as a feminist issue 
because that sort of thing happens so 
often. I thought it was just another 
wacked-out person. It’s like when the kids 
were killed [in the playground massacre in 
Stockton, California], I didn’t think of it as 
an issue against children; I just thought of 
it as another person gone over the edge. 
Anybody who does something like this is 
so far gone they’re not going to think 
rationally. I don’t think it has that much 
significance as to who the victim is. Maybe 
some women screwed him over. I don’t 
know. It’s just such a totally wacked-out 
act that there’s not logic to it. It’s just some 
guy who was incredibly demented, who 
just went over the edge and took out his 
anger on somebody, and that day it 
happened to be women.” 


Charlotte Kim of Cambridge, 21, 
student 

“As a woman and a minority it angers 
me. Engineering itself is male dominated. 
For him to make a statement like that [that 
feminists ruined his life], it makes me 
wonder if he had a relationship with a 
woman who wanted to go her own way 
or didn’t want to follow. I think fhe had] a 
fear of seeing women advance and be 


“It’s really sad, because women are 
much more the objects of violence than 
men. A man will never know what it’s like 
to have to get someone to walk you home 
at three in the morning. For a man to gun 
down 14 innocent women just because 
they’re trying [to be equal] is.a travesty. I 
think it shows a lot of the sort of things a 
lot of men don’t want to express, an 
outburst of a lot of subtle things. It makes 
you wonder: do the meek really inherit 
the earth? It’s an awful thing to have to 
think about, that not only are women 
subject to violence because of physical 
incapabilities, but that now they’re going 
to be the subjects of mass murder. It 
makes me feel a lot more vulnerable.” 


Marie Howe of Cambridge, 39, poet 

“One’s first temptation is to think of this 
incident as the act of someone who is 
crazy, but truly what one’s heart tells you 
is that it was someone acting out to the 
extreme what a lot of people feel. And 
that’s disturbing. The fact is, he went to an 
engineering school ... [a place where 
women are in] untraditional roles. They 
were women who were living out what 
we think of as feminism, women 
participating and learning how things 
work. So it’s deeply disturbing. I think it’s 
really important to realize we can’t write 
this guy off as one crazy man. The 
incidence of violence against women is off 
the charts. I love men, I love my men 
friends and the men I've been in love with 
and my brothers. We're not talking about 
men as individuals but masculinity as it’s 
defined. It means dominance, in this 
culture. That’s what we're up to in Central 
America, that’s why we're so confused the 
Cold War is ending. And unless all of us, 
"men and women, redefine what 
masculinity and femininity are, we're in 
for more of this. He was acting out what 
the culture told him, and in that way we're 
all responsible for it. That’s what’s so 
disturbing about this whole incident. And 
until men and women recognize that 
feminism is about humanity, it’s going to 
go on and on and on.” 


Berbera Brown of Acton, 40, 
housewife 

“My first thought: it could have been 
me. That’s why I keep my doors locked. I 
was mugged once, and seriously hurt, and 
I absolutely live in the anticipation of 
something horrible happening, in the 
knowledge that I am more vulnerable 
because I am a woman and because there 
are a lot more violent crimes against 
women than against men. 

“It’s also more complicated because you 
don’t see women running around crazy, 
killing men, It’s either a social problem or 
men’s problem genetically. But the fact is 
that women have been victims in society 
and men still feel that we're to blame for 
. everything. It’s just ... I don’t know. It’s so 
horrible. Real people were going about 
their business, and one second later they 
were in the middle of hell. And to think 
that that’s potentially out there, to think 
that some guy could drive past the house 
and just decide to break in and cook my 
children for dinner — you just never 
know when your number is up. 

“And it did make me angry at men, on 
some level. I don’t think I was angry at my 
husband because of it, but it did make me 


angry at men.” 





Anne Bernays of Cambridge, 59, 

“I don’t think this is a feminist issue at 
all. I think the guy was a complete wacko. 
I know a lot of men are upset about 
what’s ‘happened’ to them, but when 
someone is that crazy, you can’t take his 
accusations seriously. A /unatic. I cannot 
say his thought processes have any 
credibility at all. If it wasn’t women, it 
would have been monkeys, or railroad 
conductors. To discuss this in a rational 
way is to miss the point of his complete 
lunacy.” 


Liz Sacke? of Quincy, 24, mutual- 
fund account specialist 

“I was devastated. I couldn't believe 
someone would actually carry it [hatred of 
women] this far. I thought of Sigmund 
Freud blaming it on his mother. I’ve never 
heard of anything like it, and I was a 
women’s-studies minor. It was an extreme 
defensive reaction. He obviously felt 
threatened by women. And the way he 
did it: he made all the men leave, and then 
lined the women up and mowed them 
down like a firing squad. It was an 
execution. He came out and said feminism 
sucks and feminism ruined his life, and 
that to me in every essence is a crime 
against all women. This guy was sick and 
blamed it on women. I think people will 
take a second look at their own views.” 


Sally Jackson of Gloucester, 43, 
president, Jackson & Company 

“I really haven’t reacted to it that much. 
It just always seemed to me that men are 
much more complicated about rela-tion- 
ships than women are. I can’t imagine the 
same thing happening in reverse, a wo- 
man walking into a room and gunning 
down a line of men. Women tend to be 
more specific — I can imagine a woman 
walking into a room and shooting a par- 
ticular guy. But I don’t think we'd attri- 
bute all our problems to an entire gender. 


But I don’t really read about these things, I 
don’t learn anything from them. It just 
seemed to be one of those incredibly ran- 
dom things. It certainly does demonstrate 
how troubled some people are, but I tend 
to react emotionally more to things that 
relate to me: I reacted more to [Boston 
nightclub owner] Patrick Lyons’s mother’s 
death because my own mother is ill. But 
this doesn’t resonate with me because it 
seems so random and so disturbing.” 


Deborah Singer of Cambridge, 32, 
vice- Stride-Rite Corporation 
“I felt appalled. Some guy hated 
feminists and decided to go in and shoot 
them. It just makes you think. A lot of the 
violence that goes on in this country is 
encouraged by the freedom we allow 
people, and how much freedom can you 
allow and still contain people who are this 
sick? And it made me feel frightened. Just 
sort of wondering, what’s next? How far 
can this go? 

“It also really underscores the 
vulnerability we feel, how aware we have 
to be of the fact that so much violence and 
abuse is directed toward women, that 
we're a target. And that really makes you 
angry, that you have to walk around with 
these antennae up all the time. I mean, do 
men feel that vulnerable? Do they have to 
worry like that? 

“You know, there was a time you felt 
that just by being conscientious and 
polite, you would be safe. You knew what 
to do. You knew where to go and where 
not to go. You knew how to dress. All 
that. And it seems like there are just no 
rules left. There’s violence in every 
environment — I mean, a college campus! 
A university! It makes you really realize it: 
nowhere is safe. There is no safe place.” 


Caryl Rivers of Winthrop, 50, 
author and journalism professor at 


‘Boston University 


“One of the first things I thought was 





there’s so much violence against women 
depicted in the media, so much that we 
see, and it makes me worry that the 
prevalence of it may drive this sort of 
thing. I mean, clearly this guy was crazy. 
Clearly he was angry at a lot of things. But 
there’s so much violence against women 
out there, it seems like it almost becomes 
like a natural outlet. The anger is not just 
there — it’s focused. And there's a lot of 
encouragement in this society to target 
anger at women. 

“So I worry about copycat people. 
Everything — from the maiming and 
killing of women on rock videos to this 
sort of thing — has a kind of cumulative 
effect, something to do with legitimizing 
violence against women. 

“And that’s frightening. I worry about 
bars, signs going up that say things like 
‘Guys, 1; 14 women, 0.’ I don’t think we 
have addressed the question of violence 
against women. We just push it aside. And 
it’s really scary. Really scary. You wonder 
how many of these guys are out there.” 


Sandra Geldfarb of Marbichead, 
33, associate director of public 
relations, the New England Aquarium 

“Events like this make everybody feel so 
vulnerable. It’s a totally public place, 
you're at ease, and all of a sudden ... It 
gives you the sense that the number of 
safe places is shrinking. It makes you 
think about how you act, where you walk, 
whether you lock your door. It makes you 
pull back a little. And it’s really disturbing. 

“I was actually startled, too, that this 
was in Canada. It seemed like such an 
American crime. I don’t think of that kind 
of random, brutal violence in Canada. And 
it-just seems like it’s creeping 
everywhere.” 


Martha Shaffer of Cambridge, 28, 
law professor at the University of 
Toronto and Harvard fellow 

“I heard it from people in Canada who 
called me, and what passed through my 
mind was that there are a lot of women- 
haters out there, an underlying current of 
destructive hatred of women. It’s just a 
reflection of the misogyny that exists in 
society as a whole. It’s clearly an extreme 
case, but I don’t think you can put this all 
down to the psychological problems of 
one man. Feminism is more threatening to 
a lot of men than they would like to 
admit.” 


Bernadette Murphy of Jamaica 
Plain, 31, unemployed human- 
services 

“My reaction, emotionally, was a little 
scared and a little anger about what had 
happened and the way it had happened. I 
think it’s sort of another example of, I 
guess the word is misogyny. It’s part of 
sexism. Whatever happened to this man 
— and I would like to think he was born a 
good person — must have been pretty 
bad. There must be some horrible things 
that happen to men, because men go out 
and hurt women and batter women. 

“It’s all too common, sexism and 
oppression. There’s also an oppression 
that some men feel, and the only way to 
express their feelings of oppression is to 
go out and use violence or sex. That some 
men do that to women is a very sad thing. 
I think it starts young with men, that 
they're socialized to believe that it’s okay 
for men to beat on one another, that war is 
okay. It has a systematic root in our 
culture: that men can’t release their 
feelings. Women don’t choose to deal with 
their upsets and their feelings that way. 
Women are the caretakers, and there are 
some negative things that come with that, 
but when we feel bad about ourselves, we 
tend not to take it out on others. I think 
society has a responsibility, an obligation, 
to interrupt patterns of sexism and to 
create a more humane world for women 
and men to live in.” 


Kristen Wainwright of Cam- 
bridge, 39, marketing consultant 

“I see something like this as a symptom. 
I think the women’s movement hasn’t 
done a very good job at filling men in on 
what they can be. I see a lot of men 
becoming kind of irritable and petulant 
because we’ve only told them, ‘No, no, 
no, this is what you can’t be, you can’t 
open my door, you can’t pay for my meal.’ 
I think a lot of men feel they’re damned if 
they do and damned if they don’t, and 
finally they're becoming a little crabby and 
exclusionary. I think I hear even more 
virulent sexism — comments and things 
— than I did before. And it seems like this 
person took that kind of anger and 
confusion to its furthest, most hideous 
extreme.” 
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Seven party lines we’d pay 
anything to call 


Pee ee 


by Mimi Coucher 


\\ 


HEIDI STETSON 


ads were true — if there really 

were hundreds of people just 
like you on the phone, waiting 
for you to call and join in a lively, 
stimulating discussion about top- 
ics that you genuinely care about. 
Why, it’d be positively utopian. 
You’d never even have to leave 
home or look good. And what if 
there were useful party lines, 
numbers you could use 24 hours 
a day to call and share practical 
advice, handy tips, or general 
support and encouragement? 
Wouldn't it make you feel all 
global-villagey and small-world- 
ish? 

Let’s all join hands and wish 
really hard for 900 numbers that 
we can use, party lines for people 
who already have a life but 
would like to pick up the phone 
once in a while, quit worrying 
about cost per minute, and 
dial... 


a magine if the late-night TV 
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For those days when you stay, 


home from work and lie on the 
couch under an afghan littered 
with tissues. Why be alone with 
your sniffles and moans when you 
can make contact with other lone- 
ly flu victims? Call to compare 
symptoms, or to give and get sym- 
pathy and soothing platitudes, or 
just to catch up on the latest The 
Young and the Restless gossip. 


1-900-CLOSETS 

Nothing to wear? Here’s a solu- 
tion to that age-old problem of 
wardrobe-'n’-wallet fatigue: a 
community closet, by phone. Get 
in touch with women just your 
size who would love to trade that 
wildly expensive cocktail dress 
that you already wore last New 
Year’s Eve for the wildly expen- 
sive cocktail dress that they 
already wore last New Year's Eve. 
You may even meet women will- 


\-%a0 
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ing to make time-share purchases 
of ball gowns, ski wear, wigs, rid- 
ing boots, gold lamé gloves, 
suede jackets with 32-inch fringe, 
and other part-time ‘drobe exoti- 
ca. 


1-900-OWN HOME 
Nobody should be alone with 
Real Estate Anxiety, so if you’ve 
recently purchased a home or are 
thinking about a mortgage, here’s 
a party line that lets you explore 
the depth of investment angst 
with people who are just as upset 
as you are. Talk to nice couples 
who've poured their life savings 
into a “handyman’s special” on 
the San Andreas fault. Or chat 
with formerly cool apartment 
dwellers now experiencing psy- 
chotic episodes induced by the 
sudden appearance of bulldozers 
in the meadow across the road. 


Hear horrible words you never . 


thought of before, such as 







“bankruptcy,” “plumber’s esti- 
mate,” and “termite.” Or call for 
home-improvement advice, such 
as “What happens if you break 
through the dining-room wall 
and accidentally knock down a 
supporting beam?” 


1-900-BAD DATE 

Just spent an evening in hell? 
Few things can make you feel 
quite as bad as a bad date, yet 
few things are more difficult to 
talk about. Wouldn’t you feel bet- 
ter if you could come home, col- 
lapse on the living-room floor, 
crawl to the phone, and confess 
to a bunch of strangers that you 
poured a glass of red wine into 
your own lap, committed dozens 
of unforgettable faux pas, and ini- 
tiated an unwanted goodnight 
kiss? If it’s too painful to discuss, 
wouldn’t it at least be therapeutic 
to listen in _on tons of men and 
women chanting, “I'd rather die 


than date agaii I'd” fatheyare” 


than date again ... ”? 


1-900-FINE ART 

It’s 4 a.m. You've just finished 
writing a song that may be the 
masterpiece of your life. You've 
got to play it for somebody, any- 
body, right now, or you'll 
explode. With 1-900-FINE ART, 
your audience is ready and wait- 
ing, day or night. Sure, you may 
have to sit through somebody: 
else’s boring short story, essay, 
or, God forbid, prose poem, but 
eventually all attention will be on 
your brilliant composition, fol- 
lowed, no doubt, by a lively 
offering of enthusiastic opinions 
from fellow creative insomniacs 
who will be sure to recognize 
your genius and heap well- 
deserved praise upon your blush- 
ing ears. 


1-900-MEANING 
Sometimes you're just too deep 
for everyone you know. And so 
are the wise and worldly callers 
on this most profound of party 
lines. Philosophy, religion, sci- 
ence, art, politics, literature, base- 
ball — no subject is too weighty 
or complex, no point is too sub- 
tle, and, best of all, you'll never 
have to meet these people face- 
to-face. Don’t waste your gems of 
intellectual insight on dull-witted 
co-workers or attractive-yet-shal- 
low loved ones. Pick up the 
phone, light up your thought 
pipe, and enjoy meaningful 
debate and discourse with 
mighty-minded peers. 


1-900-LUV SICK 
A party line for the obsessed. If 
you can’t stop talking about that 


_ certain someone who may or 


may not know that you even 
exist, this line’s for you. Do your 
friends turn on the answering 
machine @fter they've picked up 
the phone? Do you find yourself 
blurting out your deepest feelings 
to elevator operators, grocery- 
store clerks, other people’s par- 
ents, and potential employers? 
Now you can spend hours and- 
days dissecting each teeny-weeny 
detail of your unrequited love, or 
your mate’s suspected unfaithful- 
ness, or the relationship that died 
six months ago but lives on in 
your mind, or whatever love 
mess is consuming your every 
waking moment. Call now and 
join hundreds of similarly 
obsessed people busily obsessing 
about their obsessions, 24 hours a 
day. O 
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Enjoy Great 
Chinese Food. 


Enter an all new world of tropical dining and enjoy our sensational 


Polynesian Lounge 


Luncheon - Dinner - Take Out 


We deliver all day! - 


536-0420 


South End + Fenway - Kenmore - Back Bay » Beacon Hill 
* North End and Waterfront neighborhood plus Alliston 
* Brighton and parts of Brookline 
109 BROOKLINE AVE. 

FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 2PM 


VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS 


CAMBRIDGE 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY 
NEXT TO ST ce I 
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Artificial Intelligence Aids Astrology 
Advanced Natal View Report- This is a computer analysis 
of your natal chart. A personalized, laser printed report of your unique 
qualities, life plan and potentials. An excellent way to learn about 
astrology and yourself. Computer intelligence makes your personalized 
report affordable. You will discover the challenges in your life and how to 
effectively deal with them so that you can experience your own 
uniqueness to the fullest. This report fully develops your natal chart with 
explanations. . . . . $25. Ask about our Daily View planning and 
Scheduling guide. Send name, place, time, and date or birth with payment 
to: Astroview, P.O. Box 748, Agawam, MA 01001 
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20% off 1 item 
with this ad. 
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“Postal and Business Services 


MAIL BOXES ETC. USA® 





* Mailbox service with street & suite address, 
24 hr access, call in mail check™ service 


» FAX/Telex service 

+ Western Union 

* Shipping via ground or overnight 
» Copies (24 hr access available) 
* Shipping & mailing supplies 


1085 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215 
254-7173 « FAX: (617) 254-8088 


* Notary Public 

* Passport Photos 

* Office Supplies 

* Stationery 

* Cards » Stamps 

* Keys Made 

* And a whole lot more 














Unforgettable 
Family Experience 


Host An AFS Exchange Student 
Call 1-800-AFS INFO 


AFS Intercultural Programs 
313 East 430d Sweet, New York. New York 10017 
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Santa 


Continued from page 3 

Many customers have been 
coming to the Baxters for more 
than 20 years — in some cases, 
two or three generations of the 
same family. To Jack, it’s cause for 
pride. He gets up from behind his 
desk and reaches for the nearest 
clothes rack. He finds a Santa suit 
— 10 years old and still in mint 
condition — and flops it down on 
the desk. Lovingly, he opens the 
jacket to show off the workman- 
ship. Although he keeps one long, 
European-style Father Christmas 
gown on hand, 99 percent of 
Jack’s Santa suits are fashioned in 
the American tradition: a red, fur- 
trimmed jacket that gathers at the 
waist with a wide, black belt and 
red pants bloused over the top of 
tall, black boots or spats. (For 
nubile, young, female Santa’s 
helpers, the Baxters have a simi- 
larly styled mini-dress. It’s 
designed to be “long enough that 
we don’t create consternation, but 
short enough that we create inter- 
est,” Jack says with a grin.) 

Jack and Betty use only narrow- 
wale corduroy and velvet in the 
construction of their suits, “and I 
buy only good wigs and beards 
that you can wash and will last 
you a long time,” Jack says. 
Moreover, none of the suits are 
ever washed by commercial laun- 
dries: after a few bad experiences 
— primarily prematurely 
“scrunched-up” acrylic fur — Jack 
and Betty have chosen to wash all 
100 suits by hand. “During 
Christmas,” Jack says, “you're 
lucky if you can get into our bath- 
room.” 

Jack says that “every two or 
three years, I change the fur on 
my suits, so it looks nice and fresh 


all the time.” But it’s actually Betty 
who does the work. Often, she 
replaces so much fake-fur trim, 
Jack says, that “I go home, and I 
have white fur with my pork 


chops.” He reflects for a brief 
moment. “Making — suits, it’s 
the same way.” 

Jack’s main Santa-suit bugaboo 
is people who don’t know how to 
properly pack their paunch. To 
avoid that Michelin Man look, 
Jack recommends that customers 
take a pillow off the bed, stand it 
on end, and pin four strips of 
cloth to it — two at the opening 
of the pillowcase and one on each 
side. Then all they have to do is 
tie the strips together behind the 
neck and back, and there’s no 
danger of a sagging gut. Jack 
stresses this point because a local 
television personality — “I won't 
say which one” — once wound 
up on the front page of the 
Boston Globe in a Baxter suit. The 
TV guy’s belly drooped in a most 
un-bowl-of-jelly-like way. Jack 
was mortified. 

“I said, ‘Hey, look, hon, here’s 
our suit. Boy, does he look terri- 
ble,’ ” Jack recalls. “Here I got a 
Santa suit on the front page of the 
Globe, and I can’t tell a soul it’s 
mine.” 

The telephone rings again. It’s a 
familiar voice calling to reserve a 
Santa suit. “How long do we go 
back?”, Jack says into the tele- 
phone. “What? Seventeen years?” 

He hangs up the receiver. At 
the beginning of Christmas sea- 
son, he says, “if people call up 
and don’t want Santa Claus, I get 
flustered. It’s like, ‘What are these 
people calling for if they don’t 
want Santa?’ ” But that excitement 
quickly wears off. Jack shrugs. 
“Starting the 11th of the month,” 
he says, “I answer the phone, 
‘Bah! Humbug!’ ” 





Tolls 


Continued from page 4 

ly three million Massachusetts 
drivers who want a licefise plate, 
and local motorists have ttadition- 
ally paid the nation’s highest pre- 
miums for the privilege. In 1988 
Bay State drivers paid an average 
of $655 per car. 

Under state rules, insurance 
agents in Massachusetts take a 
13.3 pércent commission on car- 
insurance premiums, while 
absorbing none of the risk that 
insurance companies assume. 
This represents easy money, there 
for the picking. Mass Pike toll 
booths, manned by sstate- 
employed insurance agents and 
used as compulsory car-insurance 
kiosks, could walk off with the 
commissions — to a tune of $261 
million a year. 


Automated-teller booths 

Fees for withdrawing cash 
through some automated-teller 
machines can be 50 or 75 cents 
per transaction, and the bank that 
installs and operates the ATM 
keeps most of the fee. Despite 
such costs, Massachusetts resi- 
dents have the highest per-capita 
ATM-usage rate in the country. 
Whereas the nation’s average 
ATM handles 5500 transactions a 
month, a typical BayBanks 
machine in Massachusetts handles 
10,000, according to BayBanks. 

The state could easily grab a 
piece of the ATM-fee pie by 
installing its own teller machines 
in places the bank networks 
haven't yet reached — in each of 
the 142 toll booths on the 
Massachusetts Turnpike. Drive- 
through ATMs in toll booths not 
only would add convenience for 
time-pressed consumers but — if 
existing banking regulations can 
be finessed — would also add 
millions to the state’s coffers. Even 
taking the conservative, national- 
usage rate, toll-booth ATMs could 
mean between $3 million and $5 
million in annual revenues. 


“Rap” beoths 


Pick your preference, drive in, 
and talk. Male, female, gay, 





straight, bondage. Two dollars the 
first minute, 45 cents each ensu- 
ing minute. You must stay in your 
car. 


“Poll” booths 

Public electoral candidates 
spend thousands of dollars, in 
some cases millions, trying to get 
votes. Some of their campaign 
money comes from the govern- 
ment. But despite costly recruiting 
efforts, voter turnout remains dis- 
mal. In last month’s Boston elec- 
tions, in a city of around 600,000 
residents, the most popular city- 
council candidate received a mere 
39,337 votes. That’s embarrassing, 
especially considering the fact 
that you could get more votes by 
promising to give everyone 
named Steve a night to remem- 
ber. 

By contrast, 57,534 vehicles 
drove through Mass Pike toll 
booths in Boston (the Allston- 
Brighton interchange) every day 
in 1988. Mass Pike “poll” booths 
would not let these drivers pass 
without pulling the curtain and 
doing their civic duty. Poll booths, 
admittedly, would not be a fev- 
enue raiser. But, at a time when 
faith in government is at an all- 
time low, restoring public confi- 
dence in the political process is a 
badly needed public-relations 
move. 


Corporate info-booths 
Under this generous plan, all 
toll.booths would be free. Each, 
however, would be sponsored by 
an advertiser, promoting, for 
example, the Nissan Infiniti or 
Excedrin pain reliever or the 
Dunkin’ Donuts Big One. Drivers 
would pull into a selected booth 
and sit through a 15-second com- 
mercial before being allowed to 
pass. Advertisers, paying the state 
a modest per-viewer rate of $1, 
would get a far better media buy 
than million-dollar TV spots, 
where viewers are not captive and 
can easily avoid the messages 
being broadcast at them. The state 
would collect $135 million a year. 
And motorists would get an 
added fringe benefit, too: at every 
toll booth, a new chance to see 
Tip O'Reill. 0 











If you have any questions about Cancer, 


Massachusetts 





———Call the Cee eee 4-800-4-CANCER === 
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Cambridge's 
Newest 
Tradition... 
Christmas 
Dinner at 
Bennett St. 














A sensational 
holiday 
tradition 
continues 

at Bennett 
St.Cafe in 
Charles 


Square. 





in Charles Square 

One Bennett Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
(617) 864-1200 











Join us December 25th for a charming Christmas 
dinner buffet complete with bountiful appetiz- 
ers, salads and seafood. Choose from several 


entree selections including: Wood Roasted Goose 
with Seckle Pears, Carved Smithfield Ham, Sal- 
mon and John Dory with Braised Endive and 
Lemon, Glazed Pork Tenderloin with Cashew 
Fruit, Lobster and Scallops Tortellini with Sal- 


sify, Roast Tenderloin 


of Beef with Star Anise 


and Red Chillies. For dessert enjoy tempting 
holiday Cookies and Pastries. 

The Buffet will be served from 1:00-6:00 p.m. 
and reservations are recommended. 


$27.50* for adults and $14.95* for children 11 


and younger. 


* Tax and Gratuities Not Included 


For direct reservations call 661-5005 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS! 
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We're making waves 


» GREENPEACE 


1436 U Street NW 
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A hotel as grand as 
or mountain. 
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Early Season Specials 
Sugarloaf/USA is open for the season! Enjoy great accommodations 
and liftside convenience at the Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel. Daily lift 
and lodging packages start at $69 ppdo through December 20 


Call for reservations 1-800-527-9879 
Sugarloaf Mountain Hotel © Sugarloaf/USA ¢ Maine 
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Nen Years Eve! 


WAAF is your Official 
Aerosmith station. 


We're pumping out hundreds 
of free concert tickets! 


WAAF's Rockin’ in the 

New Year with Aerosmith 

at Boston Garden. Crank up 
Untamed Radio 107.3FM 
for more details. 
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SLUG SIGNORINO 


THE 
STRAIGHT = 


by Cecil Adams 
I beard apbids are born pregnant. Is this true? If so, bow does it 


work? 
Lilian Wentworth 
Silver Spring, Maryland 
You think your life is miserable, cucumber, just be glad you're not an 
aphid. Not only are they born pregnant, they’re pregnant without bene- 
fit of sex. Not that sex with an aphid sounds like much of a treat. Two 
things are at work here: parthenogenesis and paedogenestis. 
Parthenogenesis, also known as virgin birth, is rare in humans (one 
known case) but common in insects. The baby bugs, all of which are 
female, develop from single cells in mom's body. The advantage of this 


a 
is that reproduction is very quick — none of this flowers and perfume 
jive — which helps if you've got as many natural enemies as aphids 
have. Paedogenesis — pregnancy in the young — speeds up the pro- 
cess even more. “Although the young are not born until the aphid has 
reached the adult stage,” it says here, “their development may begin 
before she is born while she is still in the ducts of the grandparental 
generation.” Aphids can give birth 10 days after Raving b been born 
themselves. The baby showers must be mene cn 
¢ 

Why did Mr. Phillips invent a new type of bead for screws? Was be 
bored? Do Phillips-bead screws bave any advantage over the standard 
slot-type screw? Or was agro just trying to invent a market he could 
corner? 

Roger Wilson 
Mount Pleasant, South Carolina 

So many opportunities for rude puns, Roger. I must be strong. 
Actually, Phillips screws have many advantages, most of which I am 
personally acquainted with, having once had a job repairing power 
tools. (Cecil has had quite the varied career.) Unfortunately, none of 
these advantages is of much use to Joe Handyman, who typically 
regards Phillips screws as a first-class pain in the butt, owing to their 
propensity to strip out at the least provocation. But more on this direct- 
ly. 

To engage the cross-shaped indentation in the head of a Phillips 
screw, you need a Phillips screwdriver (you probably guessed this), 
whose pointed tip makes it self-centering. This is helpful when you’re 
using a power screwdriver, which is the reason the Phillips screw was 
invented: it lends itself to assembly-line screwing, so to speak. 

The inventor of the Phillips screw was Henry F. Phillips, a business- 
man from Portland, Oregon, who obviously had a lot of time on his - 
hands. (I learn this, incidentally, from a delightful article that appeared 
last year in the Wall Street Journal.) Henry knew that power screw- 
drivers don’t work well with ordinary slot screws because 1) you waste 
precious seconds trying to fit the damn screwdriver into the damn slot; 
2) once you succeed, centrifugal force tends to make the bit slide off 
the screw and into the workbench; and even if you avoid this 3) when 
the screwdriver gets as far in as it’s going to go, the power screw either 
stalls, strips out the screw, or starts to spin around in your hand. 

A Phillips screwdriver, however, has a pointed tip. Get it anywhere in 
the general vicinity of the screw and it engages like magic, and what's 
more, stays engaged. Furthermore, the cross-shaped indentation in the 
screw is so shallow that when you’re done the screwdriver pops right 
out, before you get into trouble. Cecil found this handy fixing power 
tools, and back in the 1930s Henry Phillips thought the automakers 
would find it handy making cars. The automakers were no brighter than 
they are now, but eventually even they realized the usefulness of 
Henry’s device, and it’s been with us ever since. 

The only problem is, as easy as they are to get in, Philips screws can 
be a bitch to get out. The screwdriver pops out too readily, stripping the 
screw, gouging the work, and in general transferring to Joe Handyman 
all the problems that were formerly the province of the assembly line. 
Once again, in other words, the little guy gets shafted by the dehuman- 
izing forces of capitalism. The only solution, socialism being in decline, 
is to buy a power screwdriver of your own. You can’t beat ‘em, join 
‘em. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 
the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Bdston 02215. 
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the Oasis 


at Kenmore 
DINING No mirage 


by Robert Nadeau 





484 Comm Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247-8181. Open seven days from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. AE. No 
alcobol. Access four steps down from sidewalk level. 





t’s a funny culture, the 
' Middle East. Everyone wants 

to claim that strip of land 
between Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon — but no one wants to 
claim a national cuisine of the 
region when opening a Boston 
restaurant. The cooks could be 
from any of the countries above 
or from Israel, they could be 
Palestinians or what used to be 
called “Israeli Arabs,” but the 
restaurant is always “Middle 
Eastern.” One of the few restau- 
rants that cop even to the general 
term “Arab food” — which this 
stuff honestly is — is, ironically, 
the Middle East restaurant, in 
Cambridge, your mecca for 
pumpkin kibbe and such-like 
Arab-American delicacies. 

A few Israeli restaurants in 
Brookline admit to nationality, 
and Greek and Armenian restau- 
rants serving a similar menu are 
straightforward about their ori- 
gins. But the general rule is that 
nobody whose heritage lies in 
eastern Mediterranean countries 
once occupied by Turkey or Great 
Britain wants to define themselves 
precisely when opening a restau- 
rant. It may be that they fear retal- 
iation from opposing nationalities 
or factions. It may also be that 
they don’t want to lose patronage, 
though I have personally seen 
Palestinian and Israeli students 
nostalgic enough to eat in each 
other’s Boston restaurants. Maybe 
the immigrant restaurateurs want 
to put old-country politics behind 
them. 

In any case, the nuances of the 
menu usually tell the tale. I don’t 
know who cooks at the Oasis, but 
the use of the Israeli terms 
“shwarma” (for the Turkish don- 
ner kebab or Greek gyro) and 
“maza plate” (from the Turkish 
mixed appetizer), and the pres- 
ence of falafel (an originally 
Egyptian dish even more popular 
in Israel), suggests that this is an 


KATHY CHAPMAN _ 


the comparatively bland and 
sweet style of the “Middle East 
baked chicken.” 

The good news is that most 
dishes at the Oasis are well sea- 
soned and favorably priced. This 
is an excellent Middle East restau- 
rant by anyone’s (Boston) stan- 
dards and a real boon to chain- 
besieged Kenmore Square. 

We started with the reviewer's 
friend, the maza plate for two 
($14.50), but smaller appetizer 
combinations, sandwiches with 
salad in Syrian bread, and a series 
of burgers are all $4.25. Dinner 
versions with rice pilaf and Greek 
salad start at $6.25. A hungry 
group can eat remarkably well at 
the Oasis and still have enough 
money left over for arms deals or 
the publication of lengthy mani- 
festoes. 

The knockout of the maza plate 
was the baba ghanouj, an egg- 
plant dip that combines vivid fla- 
vors of eggplant, onion, and 





the texture. I was also amazed by 
the beef shish kebab, five pieces 
beautifully marinated and cooked 
just tender. I’ve seldom had a 
tastier kebab under any auspices. 
The falafel (five the size of large 
marbles) were right up there, 
spiced well and fried crispy but 
not too brown. You certainly 
wouldn’t go wrong with a sand- 
wich order of any of those three. 
Neither do I have much more 
than a certain blandness to fault in 
the hummus and the shwarma. 
The latter had the loafy and (com- 
paratively) less spicy rendering 
favored in Israel, along with mini- 
mal browning. I prefer the old 
style of the dish, where it turned 
on a vertical spit and a carver cut 
off the crusty trimmings as they 
browned. If all that isn’t enough, 
the dinner platter has plenty of 
yellow rice, cut-up Syrian bread, 
and a simple Greek salad (the 
Greekness extends to feta cheese, 
but not to kalamata olives or 


About the best things not on 
the maza plate are the stuffed 
grape leaves ($6.50 as a dinner, 75 
cents each as an appetizer). Ours 
had a genuine and intriguing 
spiciness to the meat-rice filling 
that set them apart, yet didn’t 
overwhelm the always interesting 
— of the grape leaves them- 


“aus shish kebab ($4.25 as a 
sandwich, $6.50 as a dinner) was 
also excellent, with a lemony 
marinade that seemed to form a 
delicious crust on the broiled 
a. I'm giving a slight edge to 

the tenderness of the beef kebab, 
but you wouldn’t be a bit disap- 
pointed with the lamb. 

The Middle East baked chicken 
($7.25) is a fine, filling dinner, bet- 
ter than many at twice the price, 
but I thought the chicken pieces 
were overdone (some readers 
probably prefer their chicken 
falling off the bone); they were 
served in a too simple sweet 
sauce that didn’t derive enough 
flavor from the raisins and 
canned-looking mushrooms. It 
might help if the yellow-rice pilaf 
served with all dinners were more 
interesting. As it is, I’m inclined to 
recommend Oasis sandwiches, 
which run some two dollars less 
than the dinners. 

The Oasis has three desserts, 
and though they aren’t superla- 
tive, they are cheap. The fudge 
cake ($2.25) is a large piece df 
chocolate cake somewhat denser 
than the average birthday cake 
and acceptably strong on the 
chocolate flavor. The carrot cake 
($2.25) is about like most, per- 
haps more heavily frosted. The 
baklava ($1.75) wasn’t exception- 
ally fresh, but it wasn’t at all stale- 
tasting, either. I suspect these 
desserts are purchased from out- 
side suppliers, and that the man- 
agement will find it profitable to 
carry a wider selection of desserts 
in a student area. Even without so 
much marijuana and in the age of 
health food, students still get 
those sugar fits. 

Service at the Oasis was good 
on an uncrowded evening when 
the restaurant had been open 
about a month. A place this good 
will fill up and that may challenge 
the kitchen or the staff. 

It’s hard to project how the 
room will do with smoke. Noise is 
already bouncing off the tile floor 
and wainscoted brick walls, and 
the sounds from a radio station 
that flirts with hip-hop doesn’t 
help. 

This is Hungry Bob, and I’m 
here to say/That eating should be 
quiet, in every way/Concentrate 
on your food, let your mind roll 
on/Ch-ch-ch-chew/Ch-ch-ch- 








This directory is not like other 
restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from 
our full-length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is 
recommended as being among the 
best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end 
of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dollar and 
is the range quoted for entrees, un- 
less followed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some menus 
change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Beijing Wi, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middlebrow 

taste for generous platters of aptly fried food, 
inexpensive. The specialities are scallion 
pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and sesame 
beef. Don’t order anything arty and you will 
be mightily pleased. We all agree that dry, 
sautéed, spicy, green beans — my favorite 
item here — aren't arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on The 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 7-11 am., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p-m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it falls 
into its own category. Certainly the restaurant 
all Boston is talking about, with a vivid 
combination of bold decor and bolder food 
flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and frank 
in its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more fun than 
the Chinese cover-versions, but it’s all 
tremendous fun. Don’t be overawed, be 
happy. (9/89) 

Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken takeout 
into the restaurant category. As such, it’s a no- 
frills, no-service bargain in gourmet fast food. 
Why go to some national chain when you can 
have rotisserie chicken, fine chicken pie, real 
mashed or boiled potatoes, and a choice of 
yuppie salads and cookies for a few dollars 
more? Bring your favorite barbecue sauce 
from home. (10/89) 
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Continued from page 11 : 
Company, Build- 
ing 100, One Kendall , East Cambridge, 
494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m; 
Thursday 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer. $5-8. 
A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
“Charles River 


noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety of 
toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles are 
Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
ton Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS-RIBS). 
Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from sidewalk 
level. $5-12. 

White barbeque, with more emphasis on 
the great sauce than the slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. The 
sauce favors pork'tibs, but seafood specials 

ly good. Great jukebox with 
fanky iable of GE palais end im titner 
heavily decorated with collectibles and trivia, 
overframed. Late hours, which suits this food, 
and informal. Big enough to build its own in- 
crowd, and I'm joining. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (res- 
ervations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 
challenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 


like: “Lobster is a luxury food and 
you've paid to have it cooked in the best and 
most difficult way, but aren't pepper and 
smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 
Las Paimas, 162 Park St. (corner of Central 
and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Wed.- 
Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visably clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, fried 
fish, enormous bowls of soup, tostones, plato 
montanero, chorizo sausage, and excellent 
coffee, of course. (9/89) 

Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 


Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. No 


Sunday, hry they’re a trip. (8/89) 


Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from sidewalk 
level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unify- 
ing theme is dinner as tourism, and the 
commitment to flavors is only 
sauce-deep. But they do use real coriander, 
and the fried oysters are delicious in 
addition to affording the opportunity for 
various smutty jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and 
meats, barbecue, and salads decently 
priced; dodge conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle. 
comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a 
bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot pep- 
per. Regular “Mexican food” much better 


than we usually (3/89) 
Dovecrest ile Sum- 


mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a,m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 
Southern New England's best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but -not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 
Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, Fram- 
ingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p-m.; Sat 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All 
credit cards (including Discover). Six steps 








up from sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch 
$7-13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine 

suburban road house full of no-kidding 
continental dishes and a few colonial 
revivals. Our reviewer praised the clam 
chowder, seafood luncheon specials, cheap 
desserts, and stolid middle-class values. 
Men must wear jackets. But of course. 
(6/89) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 


a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall , Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p-m.,; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday’s, this has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 


cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 
Stan Saiter’s Village Dell, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p-m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 
Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.+11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an 
outstanding salt-and-pepper squid and 
seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’s chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan _res- 
taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square. You'll be happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu. (3/89) 

Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 








a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 

are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau’s chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan or- 
ange-flavored beef. The Taiwan mod- 
ernizations include extra deep-frying and 
plenty of garlic. (6/89) 


indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor, Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lanib do 
piaza, tangy chicken lh sapnmes and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 


ITALIAN 


Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m, and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 














‘table coverings and eat cheap, while you 


can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli ti with anise. Huge and 
sometimes loud. (11/88) 

Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at The Heritage on the Garden), 
482 -0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p-m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of 
mirrors. What you see is how an upscale 
trattoria looks where Pastavino began: 
France. (4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 


Old-fashioned, sinall Italian restaurant, 

the kind you can’t much find in town 
anymore, but open and thriving in East 
Boston. Cheap and tasty. Corners have 
been cut, but not on the long-simmered red 
sauce and the homemade pasta dishes. Go 
early and often to the grated-cheese 
shaker. (4/89) 
Sterling’s Caf* and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 
232-9771. Mon.-Sat.- 7-11 am., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
pe (Medici’s) $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Starling’s Cals oa ber with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN] 
CARIBBEAN 


Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you’re new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 
familiar and delicious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 
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the North End Famous. 


346 Hanover St. ¢ North End, Boston ©723-4577 
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coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounding Italian dishes 
Frenchified. Enticing array of desserts. 
(11/88) 

Morton’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged porterhouse steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri, and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St. Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 
the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even. with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up. (8/88) 
224 Boston 








Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p-m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30/a.m,-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two'steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 


with an outstanding spread. of $3 departs. " 
ly the 


Better sauces. than most, espe 
mussels .in gaglice the wine-and-cream 


sauce, and the .lime . mayonnaise ‘that. . 


accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are. somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 








4:30-10 p.m, AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 


. (12/88) 
Garena. 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
(508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 


11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10-p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p-m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. i 

New England’s best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 
p-m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and. 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Pull bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 


_ beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki 


and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine 
service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve 
the tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat, and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up seven 
steps from sidewalk‘ level, $3-7. 
Fascination with all,ghings Russian will 


lure the student crowd into. Troyka, where. .. 


they will find a clean, modest café with” 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Vamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p-m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A. full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- 


liably good without showing off, and . 


already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


SEAFOOD 


Boston Lobster Mouse, 256 Com- 








mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 


~ 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 


Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon. 

Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 

11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 

noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 

seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 








Bangkok 

Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 
Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 
restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey-banana dessert. 
(10/88) 

Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
midnight. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
without touching alcohol. The core dish is 
pho, the North Vietnamese beef soup as 
satisfying as the Jewish chicken soup, and 
action-packed with dippable beef slices 
and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Singha House, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p-m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a 
definitive satay and a crunchy-fiery 
Penang duck. Try fried rice with taro root 
as a variation on your usual pad thai. 
Notably generous with shrimp and 


cautious with grease, two excellent signs. 


(5/89) 























Strip-T’s kitchen team (left to right): Monica Larkin, Paul 
Maslow, Georgé Souliotis, and David Bloom 


Strip-T’s 


f all the indignities heaped upon mall patrons, “food 
o courts,” with their broad selection of microwaved 

Cheez Whiz entrees, easily rank as the worst. But 
what's a hungry shopper to do? 

If you’re shopping at the Arsenal Mall, the answer is easy: 
leave. Follow Arsenal Street a half-mile west to School Street, 
turn right onto School (at the Citgo station), proceed for two 
blocks, and pull over at Strip-T’s. Now walk in, sit down, let a 
waiter take your order, and prepare for a truly fine meal. 

Paul Maslow, one of the restaurant’s co-owners, learned to 
cook in some of Boston’s best kitchens: the Ritz, Café 
Budapest, Jason’s, and Turner Fisheries. Although he and his 
partner, George Souliotis, serve more-basic fare at Strip T’s —- 
sandwiches, salads, and soups — they don’t pay any less 
attention to detail. Sandwich meats are roasted fresh every day 
(roast beef, the specialty of the house, is sliced from choice 
cuts of Black Angus), soups start from scratch every morning, 
and condiments and salad dressings (including exotic ones 
like creamy horseradish sauce and lemon-poppyseed dress- 
ing) are homemade. 

Some of the best bets ori the menu are Thai chicken salad 
($5.25),. roast-beef ($4.25) and pastrami ($4.50) sandwiches, 
and the steakhouse pocket ($4.50) — that incredible roast 
beef, served with a pile of tangy Caesar salad inside a round of 
pita bread. The unusual combination (sounds weird but tastes 
great) was the inspitation for the whole restaurant; originally, 
the recipe called for strip steak, hence the name Strip-T’s. 

Whatever you order, you’re way ahead of the food game 
over at the mall. Figure it took five minutes — tops — to get 
here. Your Cheez-Whiz-nacho-pretzel-chili-dog-sundae 
couldn't possibly be processed much faster. 

Strip-T’s, 93-95 School Street, Watertown, 923-4330. Hours 
are from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. Monday through Thursday and 
from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Take-out 
and catering are available. 

— Becky Batcha 
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¢ TRERS CAFE Raker i 
Authen' le 
TAKE A BREAK FROM Pr OIE iy ny Dishes ». fi/2 et 
Catering vailable 1 
RESTAURANT YOUR SHOPPING 367.0273 (617) 227-3524 
WOES COME SIT AND 37 Bowdoin St., Beacon Hill 
1 3 GENT WARM YOUR TOES 
= nternational Noasts, Biends Cd 
NJ I ional R. Blend 
q & Flavored Beans. PIER (CAFE 
¢ Truffles from 
: “AR Locally baked Lunch Mon - Sat 11-4pm a orgettat e 
, i Di Mon - Sun 5-10 
Reservations nes Seni g  [ rent Expertetce 
recommended + Gifts that Offering lunch and dinner specials daily. 
for a special will be well Parties, catering, takeout, free parking. Host An AFS Exchange Student 
New Year's Eve Dinner eee 92 Harvard Street, Brookline pe) a Sai 
at one of Boston's cub, apeots (617) 739-3354 313 East 43rd Street, New York, New York 10017 
oldest and best exeuanceine and milk : 
; ‘BOSTON, MA frothers 
vopenese eSOuen® || | SES Gene ||| __ WE MOVE OUR BUNS. 
? 1) 
Now open for tea infusioners - well rs eee ns “ and a ia 
Sunday Brunch EB : ; want to make sure that your order arrives 
12:30-3;30 : Wide assortment of coffee brewers || | st39urbome or office on time. Our over 
+ Natural filters available in various se ed she oe nyo Porno 
327 Newbury St re ye tech beds tnd bans (of cones). And to 
make sure that it's the way you like it we 
Boston 10 Winthrop Square 451-1906 , : 
32 Summer Street 737-3199 Ih ceuemetardsaeethenend. 
267-5656 South Station 737-1652 deliver them with style. 



































COMPUTER CENTER % 


1 Newton Place, 299 Washington Street, Newton, MA 02158-1612, (617) 965-8970 




















must $3599 = @ SALE $2295 






















30-286 30Mb @ Parallel/Serial Port 
™@ 80286/10MHz m@ LIST $2595 

= 1 MEG RAM m@ SAVE OVER $800 
™@ VGA graphics m NOW $1749 





@ 30 Mb fixed disk | MONITOR EXTRA 


CMS External Drive 30Mb 





GREAT ADDITION TO ANY MACPLUS 
OR SE SYSTEM! 

@ 30Mb 

m 28 MS ACCESS DRIVE 

@ PERFORMANCE AT A 

PRACTICAL PRICE 

@ LIST $899 

@ SAVE $400 

@ SALE $499 











Authorized Dealer GQ 


We'll match any quote from an authorized dealer o 
any equipment we sell 


Rp a) fs OV OO I VNOR De) Gu e 
ar 


= succestep ust $1699 NOVY $379 


THIS IS NOT A MISTAKE! 
NOW IN STOCK ¢ SUPPLIES LIMITED ¢ 2 FLOPPY DRIVE 256K RAM 








HOURS: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday 9-6 ¢ Thursday 9-8 ¢ Saturday 10-5 
Authorized dealers for 


€  LOMPAA 





COMBINING VERSATILITY WITH 


AFFORDABILITY 
& 9-wire, narrow carriage dot matrix impact 


printer 

@ 200 CPS DRAFT MODE 

@ 40 CPS NLQ MODE 

@ Adjustable integrated tractors for continuous 
and multi-part forms sneia!s 

@ Front load sheet + envelope feed 

@ LIST $575 

@ SAVE OVER $200 

@ SALE $329 





THE FIRST LAPTOP COMPUTER FROM COMPAQ 
OFFERS FULL FUNCTION. A SMALL, PORTABL* 
PACKAGE 


@ 80C286 microprocessor at 12 MHz 
@ 640K RAM, Expandable to 3.6 Mb 
@ Adjustable VGA backlit 

display 

@ 1.44 Mb 3.5" floppy disk drive 

@ 20 Mb hard drive 

m@ LIST $5399 

m@ SAVE $1700 

@ SALE $3699 
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PACKARD. 
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THE 


PUZZLE 


A ‘“‘name-o-graph”’ is a picture composed of the letters of a 
word — a graphic that both spells and illustrates its subject. The 
first name-o-graphs appeared in Collier's magazine in 1927, and 
within a few months they were a national obsession. The exam- 
ples at the right were created at the very height of the craze. How 
many graphs can you name? 




































































1 12 
2 13 
3 14 
4 15 
5 16 
6 17 
7 18 
8 19 
9 20 
10 21 
11 22 











Aides 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #685 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Tuesday, December 26. Phoenix employees 
and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final. and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, sO when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 


lottery. 


4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered onthe Puzzle page. 


Name 





Address 





City/Zip 





T-shirt size 








Solution #683 


The answers to ‘‘Dots’’ were: on, me, by, sun, arm, ice, beg (or 
begs), nose, size, ion (or ions), dots, wear, maze, noise, going, 


chide, scarce. 


Dots all, and T-shirts to the following. 
1) Suzanne Capraro, Chestnut Hill 
Boston 


2) Mark DeCarteret, 

* 3) Claire M. Blaisdell, Dedham 
4) Sheila Doe, Cumberland, Al 
5) Al Fooch, Norwood 
6) Rik Worden, Maynard 


, 7) Matthew Dricker, Greenland, NH 


8) Chuck McNamara, Brighton 
9) Mary L. Sweeney, Cambridge 
10) James M. Pelagatti, Revere 
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COCCCE SOCOS SESSS 00008 
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Craft Fair 
COPYING MULTI COLOR & COLOR LASER MR BIG™ peemaice Plain Maiti” 
. ~ reine poe + ak COPIES GIANT COPIES Cuberel ase Centre 
Z rseny. © Canon color laser copi © Copi . « 25 ft. jewelery, textiles, hand- 
* Zoom lens enlarges & reduces pe alii —_ Enuged and reduced painted clothing, woodwork, 
* GBC and Velo binding 4 : : é ‘ imports from Latin America, 
; envelopes, resumes, carbonless forms Color laser overhead transparencies Bond, vellum or colored paper output tf P 
© 7 days a week, while you wait. © Typesetting to 8% x 11 ° While you wait service Haiti, & Indonesia 
FAX SERVICE © Photostats © Britiiant color Cibachrome prints and © Blueprints, engineering drawings, line pet nS Aaa 
+ Send and receive wore * Fiding, coking, cuting, binding <akieaaen stunt, cenit: er a 659 Centre, Jamaica Plain 
© Instant offset printing 3-D objects 
———— “CALL THE COPS” 
BOS TON/BACK BAY DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
crabercemauest I-40 sen Wnatineten Suvetinens Scots) TI KENNEDY STUDIOS 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 451-0233 
Saturday 8:30-6 13 Street (near State St.) ’ 367-2738 
601 Street 267-7448 Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 230 Street (at High Street) 451-1566 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 350-7084 
pene nc 185 Mim Street et Broad St) 51-1580 
BROOKLINE er trance ly a “1580 
1208 ‘al iti Monday Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. ‘esi 
See 8 Monty mn oe 
Saturday 830-6 "~~ « CHESTNUT HILL 
_ Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 

See our ad in the (opposite Star Market) 731-1909 





Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 





COPY COP 







































167 Newbury Street « 267 6589 
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. nr T, 
$750+util. Avi 1 445-1096 BRIGHTON, 2BR, nr T's, 





The Riverway House, luxury 
1 & 2BR apts, ht/hw inci, no BRIGHTON, 7 rm, SBR 1 1/2 
fee. Free rent, 3 4 


BOSTON, SOUTH END 
ce cmt somone: eR Renfree “tl 1/1. Spectacu- 
meen bed. much incor St 8680-1190. 

° amen. 
pare iy of Best values: Nopets no los, 267-4075 
Pde abe vhs Cain great city view, 
Great locations in So. End, oiss0. ws tad oes. eT 
Many Velo & no feo. BRIGHTON, 2BR, 1 ba, w/w. 
ao spc dy} end us Hn 
BOSTON, , 
pang © as Saf0 Av now. 787-5826 
BOSTON/BROOKLINE fis” ng. he 00. 
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avi, at ‘ 
(o) 247-2080. (e) 247-1990 BRIGHTON, dog OK, Irg 





BOSTON/CHELSEA, basement 2BR nr T, modern 
Wtrfrnt, no fee, all new lux K & B, $795 htd. Owner, 
1BR wideck, D/D, indry, no fee. 527-9333 

, Ww-in-closet. 
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1980 BRIGHTON, 
bdrm in 1/2 hse, bek yrd, 
593-4597, 762-5665. 








CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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luxurious 3BR 2 ba, 
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CHESTNUT HILL, fully 
frnshd 2BR iw, a.c. 








sunny 
1-2BR, new porch incls 
1/1 (flex). $625+. Brisece’ 242-477-0018 
JAMAICA Pious prt Se thes he tea 
pkg, nr T insty, 9960+. Avi Pong St «9 
now. NO FEE. 7902 : 

SOMERVILLE, nr Porter/ 
Kenmore Sq one bdrm ige — Davis, 6 rms, hdwd firs, 3BR 
sunny spacious terrace ht/hw, new stove & 
magni sunsets eae av inet. $1000. no fee 
$1050 inc util 266-7460 
LYNN, 's Beach, 5 rms a emie Gh auedesore 
in Vict. , NO pets. ok, $870+, Treeaat aval 
$650. Jan 1, 1990 





ph ny twnhse. ng eR, 
beach, 2BA, 2 off-st pk, w/w, K & B, oak firs, 
ork $7504, 001208 = mad 
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SOMERVILLE, Teele Sq more 
$800/mo, rio utte. 508-1224 HOUSES : 
BOSTON, 4 ( — i sunny 
ee a 
Incl pkg &-utils. Nr T & Pike. 0’ detail & fenced yard,  iarge 
Owner, 269-3598 games 














finished bsmnt, garage, deck = ‘™ 
a eT 
WINTHROP, 2BR condos cpl. $195,000. ped awn 
for rent from $775. “No fee” Owner. 508-636-6493, 
e sauna, 508-674-7751 : BELMONT. 
=F BELMONT. 
5 . 1F n-smk 20+. 
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weeks in advance and we will keep runni 
as long as you call each week on Mon 
Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a week voi 
—_ renewing your ad call 267-1234 duri 


the ad's second 
CLAIMS FOR AND 


The Phoen liability for its failure, for 

Boston ix accepts no liabili its re, for any 
reason, Ss sot on edetanan eud Ga ba wader ae ate 
whatsoever for any error for which it yh 


beyond liability to give the advertiser credit 


li occupied by the advertisement as is materially 
by the error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the 
advertiser of such error in an advertisement within seven days 


of publication. 
Soni REGULATIONS 


The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all 
the rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the 


time sold by the Phoenix. 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 


*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of 


its text or illustrations 


*To determine correct eg placement 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, 
address and : 


number. 
AND CHARGES 


NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads 

"t . Changes in Advertisements 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED 
Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes 


cancelled before 4 p.m. Cc 


on a guaranteed advertisement 


Music and the Arts... Wednesday, 6 


m 


p.m. 
Real Estate and Help bee energy Ap. 


for all other Advertisements... 
ing... Wednesday, 12 noon 
Guarantee renewals... Tuesday 6 p.m. 
- Changes and cancellations...1 4 p.m. 
OFFICE HOURS 


Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Fri. 8:30 a.m. -5 p.m. 


FOR ADULT ADVERTISING 


PLEASE SEE THE 


ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT COUPON 
PRECEDING THE ADULT SECTION. 


PHONE #: 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
information: 




















Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words 
HEADLINES: 





OoOoOoooOoooOo 


Tt 








I 
LIL 





123 465 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


CARD #: 























SANK; 





ATE: 











NONCOMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL ide spars cma 
5.25 per line 7.00 per line $______ Domestic 
{4 line min.) (3 line min.) Foreign 
7 pt. light headline 7.25 per line 8.80 per line $e eds 
7 pt. bold headline 9.75 per line 13.20 per line + oe 
9 pt. bald headline 11.00 per line 14.60 per line Pe 
Capitalized words 1.10 per word # of copitalized words @ $1.10 each = $_____ pes estate 
x____ # of weeks = ; acne Housemates 
Roommates 
ee Sublets 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Lost & Found 


reserves the right to 
reject or edit any FOR SALE 
advertisement 


. Antiques & Flea Markets 









































Appliances 
’ Bicycles 
SR RRR RRR RE RRR. 
Lt I OOOO) 
AIT vet & Fire wooed 
SR RRR RRR RRR ERS 
SR RRR RRR RRR RE RRR 
ERR ERR RRR RRR 
BRR EER RRR RRR eee 





Mail to: 








123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 
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24 Hour 


Information 


LARGEST 
(617)243-4275 


REFERRAL 
NETWORK 


* 316 Newbury St. 


THE NATION'S 


THEROOMMATE 


HARVARD 











ON, M/F for 12/1, 


ee 








$325+ 





omy. common areas, 
utils, 254-4518. 


apt_in Charming hse, 








hsehid sks 3rd member for 


BRIGHTON Easy going 


3? 
cae 


! pt fils 
53 a sili 
si a 
gleseee ‘ail ial oa 
Ta BES GHEE |B 
i la ue E 
; at 
a 3 ARIE title 
Hue 
Mit ii ‘ 
Mel | 
gale pie 
ain se tile a 
<4 (pti lade? 


z 5 Bs 
# 


3brm,  5mins to Bri ctr & # 57 bus, 


400-5133. 





non-sm 
+ util, 186-1564 


ei. Sorenee 
pe by 


or T, 


oe 




















25-35 prof, 


BELMONT, 2M sk 1M 


a 


str 
1/1 


Rees | 
iie® 
ie 


wn 

















= 


> 





id “ey 


ze S 


renov — ac- 


T 








3 
lg3se 





profs ikng for 1 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 


Pa3ti 
P [2SRss2e% 
ie a 


inted 








at ened B a 


32 


tle 


“dose to 
. 


— 
sae 
v 


to 
t 


kitch, 


ge 
$280/mo-+utils. 782 











< 


i 


nile 


moderate 


ii 


: 
If 











ik 


hse, 
call 


, 782- 





BRIGHTON, rm in 
M/F, grt loc, str 








sis 8 


ae 


iat 





me SEgs i 
He ae 
Hails? ae 


c 
> 
o 








Miranda 





St. 
38R Nr Oak sq. 2F sk 3rd. 


$350+ util. 





i 


= 


LINE 
St. Mary's st area. Attract- 
. Adjoining 





see 
gle 


is ; 








Hh 


ra 


entrance. 

on beautiful, 

schools, 

hospitals, 

stores, three T lines. Non- 

. $105+/wk. 

after 6pm wkdays, 
pe 


retrig 
* ocation or 
tree-lined st. Nr 


restaurants, 


smoker 
566-0967 


























‘jeg 
= 








ie 




















Iafery 
cae 


nee 




















ARLINGTON, prof F to share 


Douglas aa 





near T, 
BOSTON, 


$388 all, 














ALLSTON, 3Fs 








with same 


for 1F to 
apt. 
wik-in closets, 


. Lew, 





shr 








bdrm/bath, 


master 








10. Bowntown, 


mins 


CAMBRIDGE/BELMONT 2 
ve people sk 3rd for 


24 w (lv msg) 


CAMBRIDGE, Central 





Py 














off st, 


THE DEADLINE FOR $600/mo, 442-4334. 





F look- 
AS ey 
776-6907 


1 


a Ba 
e+ ger 


anes. 


te 


RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


LEXINGTON: iF ox 
none a 





115 Gains- 


1S TUESDAY AT 





BACK BAY, 


apt, 


alll 


2firs, DR, d/d, 


4BR apt. 
$400 inct all 661 


ig 4BR 


for bi 
, Jan 


Harton, 727-0668 days ~ 


ALLSTON 1M sks 3M/F for 








ALLSTON, 3 grads sk 1F 


9538 


Jan. 


in 


i 


a 


in 


F.1 
y A a 





a Ne 


tnch. 


tte 
be hs 


BROOKLINE, 2M sk strt M/F 


for 3BR 


Sublet 1 


12/23: 


1/1/90. Thru 


Ne etapa ee Le 


4 3BH 


$280+elect. Must like 


cats. 661-4072 





rmmt wanted to shr Ir 
apt, 


to 
BR 
Nr Tt & 


at Coolidge Crnr. 
9/1 w/opti 


is 


has nonwrkng 





BOSTON, Mass Ave, Tre- 
mont st, 2brm apt avail, start- 
ing Jan, 90, $275 & $450 ht 


stores. $380+ht. 739-1780 


+ 


brms $320+ & 
& 2/1. 2min wik to T 
1 call bet 7-9pm 


ts 





CAMBRIDGE, Cent Sq 1M/ 


1F 2ir 
avi 


sk. 4th, on 


, 5min from 547- 


kt, 


BROOKLINE, 3brm apt, w/ 
3M 
nr Bi 


Ivgrm, 





bath apt nr 





incl, 266-1693 


12/23-1/1: 


fi 





BACK BAY 1 F non smkr for 


nonsmkr wanted to “ 
as ager 859 0728. 
sefiinune, ESBS 

. 277-6438 

ALLSTON, F 23+ to shr 3BR 


line, 
shr 
pool ese ss0e, 


hed 2BR apt. Mins 





T, $350/mo. 566-5125 


BOSTON, nice sunn 


renovated 3BR 2 


BR and 
Avi Jan 15 


T, centrally 


ae 


from 
located 
wooden firs. 








mature 


$325+1 


508-339-9667. 





plies! yO 
nosmkg F to 
hse, kit/laund 


train. 





for beaut semi-coop home. 
Shr food,some meats, 
chores, warmth, humor and 


ae SF sk 1F 25+ 


i 


SOMERVILLE, 4 swell prof F 
eae maaan 


5+1/4 


MEDFORD, 1 prof wanted to 
house, in 





smkrs 


left/f 
eae ——— 


le 


no 
imm, 
safe, 
runni 
BR, 


Fie 


aval 


$290/mo+, 868-5056 


‘of 
Near T, pkg easy. Non 


No 


bek porch, 





4brm._ apt nr T, hdwd firs, 
CAMBRIDGE, Fresh Pond, 


2M sk 1F/M to shr sunny, 


CAMBRIDGE, Centr! Sq, 1F. 


smkrs/pets, 
1F for All furn, 
pleasant, apt nr 


w/d, 


inl Ba st 


BROOKLINE, Beacon St, 
Cali Max, 353-2560 or 


frnshd 2BR. $425+, no 








Kenmore, 
$547incl all, 437-7633 
BROOKLINE, Avail 12/15, 
irm in irg hse, M pref, 
nonsmok 

$333/mo + 


$850) 
fully 
pss: 


condo, 
, 742-3529. 
2¥¢-0028 


to W 400 + Bill 
work 439-0072 ext 143 


TH END Prof 





M 25 sks M to shr 


BOSTON/NOR 














oi 





53 [gars 
oF 
aii 


th 


aH 


ju ged 

ah S522 
ma 
Ra 





ige turn 





8400, smi $480 


nls 


) 


neg). 
smkr. 


Avi now. Call 


Paar 





497 


i 


30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 








BROOKLINE/Brighton, 





my 


wIUGE, 


eS Ee 








/ntd 


a, 


1 














, 2 rms for 
utils. Li 





BACK BAY, M 








i: 


he 


egtttg 





Lie 





sat 


Bs 


§ 


hae 
ihe 





TH 


2-3 
for 
3 


roommate 
. Perfect 
$250-month. 





tite 


CAMBRIDGE-looking for 


M/F part-time 


days 
commuter. 


Hi 
E 
25 


Hip 


ial 





ne 


person to shr 
prof F. Beautfi 
wooded 


Ae 


= 


a 














let 








Eat 


ieee 93: | 
a irl 


ae 


ite 

st 
ae 
iil o 


a 








He ZIs 


st 


th 


$33" 
iets 


ae F i 
nt ie 


3 ES 


iF 














a3 Hee 





apne 


Ht 





CAMBRIDGE non-smoking 





ar eete 
52 


ALE 
i ial 
£ 
aie 


H: 


kat 





eee |i 


it 
as 





zz (28 
a 
ose 
58 


i 





Pz 


at 





Ht 
ay 


of humor to 
classical mu- 
leave self-de- 














fe 





E he 








; 
sth 


mature 





NEWTON CORN 
friendly, semi-veg, 
coop, = 

OK’ 


sk 
Nosmk. 


1. 326-8391. 


home. 





DEDHAM, 3F's 2M's 


healthy 


2 
Be 


Tt 


oe te 


eee 


re 


aa 


tend 7 1m 


iin 


mosty. NORTH, 


fail 
fsis 





az? 


ii 


aie 





‘ 
ot lg 
Seg 

& 
ial 





- 


F. 
AVAIL JAN 


HEAT, 
TO 


523-1468 LEAVE 








BEACON HILL TO SHARE 
2BR 
LGR 


SPACIOUS 
NONSMK 








— ‘ 
rir! : 


agfte HS 
spe eal 


neagette 





ps 


cf Fate 


i 


a 


“tt 


ae 


i 


£38 





: 


zt 


in 


<3¥s 
fing f 





Ap 


iy Ua 








ots : il 


ME 
ae 


ar 





73Ee 


ai 





eo oe 


ey il 


is 
Rh 


ae 
i 
® 
w 
= 
rs) 
« 





i 


Seege 


ad 


! 


g|iNSg|ine 


eset 


fF 


fa 


- 


24E88 af 
ie | ie 


ity 
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Sq, nr 
& T, 2 bdrm, liv rm, 
din rm, , ez pkg, $540. 
M/F 25+, 547. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, 2F 
wnted to shr 3 BR apt. 


kitch & liv rm. frm ne oar 
river, stores. 

Smell vin $3257, ull rm 

$362.50+ util. 668-1 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter 
or bi M to shr irg apt, 
est 








i oie “ys 
‘am No 
Rent Sass ca call an 
661-2680 for info. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT. 3rd 
rmmte for 


in 



































112/31/89! 


© Twenty-four 
years servin 
I the public. . 
I © Offers 


2 
S 
ca 


é 


s 


I 
fe l 
251 Harvard St. 
Brookline, MA ! 
(Coolidge 

Corner) 

Open 

Mon - Fri 

9 am - 8 pm 
Sot 


9am -5 pm 
Sun 


11 am-5 pm 


r 
! 
j 
! 
I 
! 
L 






































condo Nr 
889-51 


gl 
abe ay 





aie o 














38R nonsmkr, $250+ utils, 

Avail Jan/1. Call 825-2631 
F grad stu- 

dent 42 neat seeks F to 


sate Ashmont Nr 7.1 enoy 


$275+— oom’ ieare. 
262-8266. 





ean otis Mt roo 3 

















DORCHESTER, M/F be a | 
. oF 

sm a hae 
1/4 utils. 142. 

M/F to ~ 


furnished 
mins to red line, pkng. No 


clean. $000/mo 826-0804 


1/1 087 las & 
pod $208+ \ast 
dep 288-0256 








DORCHESTER Sunny, 

semi-coop beachfront apt. 
on T. 2F seek 1F 22+ to shre 
3BR apt. $310+. 288-9585 
pe eh AG pref F, 
20-30yrs to bghenge eh oy 


$397 50 inci ht, no ins amp. 
call Lucy 389-405 
426-3750 x3217 w 


EVERETT GM sks rmte to 
shr 2BR 


hdwd firs No-drugs Nr 
line $375 inci util.Joe 
387-4721 











FENWAY 1 M/F student to 


renov 2.5BR. Ex. 
posed "Yo vig avi $560 
avi 1/1 353-1524 





to vgy 











ant a 
gall scone Pia 965- B970(0). 


aa SPACE 
DORCHESTER rmt Needed 
To share 3400 sq.ft. in cin 
new kit. bth.etc. $350 
per mo. 


LONGWOOD AREA, F 25+, 


rae 









































pkg, decks, 
. Shr 
ha: 


ard, 
uge 








1 
T, prkng, A may 
hay appliances, 
MALDEN, exci loc, 5 mi to 


Boston, prof M/F non-smkr 
to shr w, 





w/M, on bus, nr T, 
nip nck, $398 av 1/1/00, 





MALDEN, F to shr luxury 
am w/d, sauna, ex- 


immed, "oi7-43 gies days, 
i 
321-9017 





ground prkng, 

pooi/tennis, sauna, 

room. Ht, hw, a.c. included. 

2 min from Or. line, 24 hr 

comet, $485+ elec & 
(617) ee 

for Jack/ lv mssg. 








MALDEN, new bidg 
— , pub trans, 

2 ba, ., Mod kitch. 
$430+. 397-7934 











stores. Shr 10 
3bdths, w/d, d/d. opee rms 
fp $445+. §24- 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2 people 
for 3bdrm 250/300+ Hard- 
wood firs, w/d, nice apt. 
524-6008 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 3M sk 4th 
roommate for Vic- 
torian w/ 6 & , 
$350, ht inci. 1/1 52 
JAMAICA PLAIN, gg 
— creative person to 

, 3br apt nr T, $275, 
Bill. ich, 524-0406 
JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M, 1F sk 
peaa for lovely 3brm, nr T, 

ice cream, more. 
$780 12/1 or 1/1, 

44-3991 

















JAMAICA PLAIN, rot F sks 

M/F 25+ rmmte, for 2brm nr 
Org/Grn ins, 3rd fir $325+ 
utis aval 12/15, 522-4646 


MARSHFIELD, right off ex- 
pressway, looking for 4 F 


Frnshd apt. 
Kevin, 837-6503, 





working. 
$100/wk. 
(d) 














Se ea 


Heron gt git, 
home on insulated, 
diary, $450 





sunprch, 
util/mo, 471 
pec nonsmkr to shr 

. townhse. Prvt 


tr, BR a ba. walk to T. 
$500+. 326-4135 


RANDOLPH, nr 128, F 
roommate 25+ for 
re neat home. in 


$230+ utils $230+ ute 986-7132 


RANDOLPH, roommate 
shar 


SGM. prig, 2bth 
Kt S34 0/0. re 














MEDFORD, 27 prof F sks 
M/F prof, 2 br apt, irg liv rm & 
din rm, mod kit & bth, of 


closets/storage, microwave, 
d/d, 2mins to bus, $362.50/ 
mo, 1/1, 391-0056 lv mssg 


RENE 3s chr 
rm in apt londeriand T 
Conv to to indy, 7-11. Pkg in 
rear, very nice rmmts. 
$265/mo inci all. Call 
289-0246 





MEDFORD need 1F non- 
a ye mat yd 


Niust see! 906-7050 fv chop. 


1F to shr 
nr T, nice 
. wd, 


ROSLINDALE, 
pa apt, prk 


$75, 522-8413 





Baic. hg 
off st ry $337/mo+ utis 
Holly 396-0460 Iv msg 


ROSLINDALE, 1 rmmte for 
ive nghbrhd, 
Bob 732-1260 "gays. 
325-8190 eves. 





MEDFORD, nr Tufts, 1F 
nded for ig sunny 2BR, din- 
pr ip se Leng hh st 


safe area. $412.50 inci 
ht/hw. Avail now. Days 
, eves 391-3320 


MEDFORD, prof F 25+ 
wntd, 20min from Bos, nr 3 T 
lines, $400 inci util cail 
Gretchen 483-3315 





pt nee F 25 sks 
clean, 21-29, for 





ROSLINDALE, F non smkr 
27+ to shr ige snny 2BR in 
hse w/ liv rm, din rm, hrdwd 
firs, nr Comm T, $362+ util 
1/15 325-3639 


ROSLINDALE rmate 2BR 
apt 





w, . frpic, 
Sago." will ee: 
508-741-1687 








SOMERVILLE/Davis 

T. EE 
Sen hen Ssh Ege 623-8008 
pp a Aoeen y nentydine 


mane ‘tnd fir apt, $425 incis 
all except phone 776-2016. 

SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq, 
30's M to shr 2 BR sks M/E. 























; 
"$297+ utils, 





Score age on 
ef)Nonsmoker for 
SBR. 5 min to laundry, food 





a 


HH 


| 
| 
aN 
ll 














‘aval, 12/1, SOMERYILE on S92 


Quiet. st, een cies’ no 
smkg/pets, 666-81 


. ion Sq 
$200, ig rm, nr T, F, no smk. 
Some sitting for child 





THERE ARE 





MORE REAL 


ESTATE LISTINGS IN 
THE BACK OF THE 
NEWS SECTION. 


aahial alla 





| 


. 





Boston j 
= a 3 — ue 
unique LS. at- 
mosphere. for next 
function 
FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 


Prv Room 828-9417 





TF 


ll “i eri lf 














THE EXCHANGE 
Downtown Restaurant-Bar 


Professional bartenders 
avail for private parties, 


functions, consultations 
Call Todd 617-267-5562 














BACK BAY TAKE 
Gourmet fake out 


Same hs a 
L'‘Espalier Great Food Store 

















BOSDELI 
Pizza and Subs. Free De- 
livery for students in 
and 


Fenegate - sterting Dec 4th. 
Rides Caseorh fenocut 
Best Kebob in 
247-8181 


Pasta, Pizza, Calzone, 
Sandwiches. Delivery & 
Takeout 424-7070 

















DEBBA & DAVID 
voc. 


& 
with style. 617-739-1596 





. All (61 


F 
i 
ale 





H| 
Hq 
i 
al ke 


sly 
syste 
$7 


: 
i 
i 


33 
ial 
ai 

3 


ie 
aa 
: 





; 
ir 


hi 






































AFTER HOURS 
Limousines, Caterers. 


a ig: BL 
eout, ' 

‘ Entertain- 
ment, Gifts, Balloons. Ail in 
The Phoenix Classifieds. 





ee ae _ vd 
our next o 
a function. $4s-Beze 
BALLOONS BY FOUR 
SEASONS 
BALLOONEY 
ss 
451-6525 
TYCOON 
Master decorators. 
Special Events. 439-7713 


pir a 





277-6917 














R 




























































































Astounding, beautiful, Petite, fun-loving pro- Divorced or SWM wanted. 27 SWM with Eastern’ Affectionate, white 
5 woman, fessional, early 30's, outgoing, ghatilesi" ame and warmth and Western values, male 34, affecti . 
37, seeks musically in- sophisticated, sincere, loves emotionally strong, en- educated, athletic, caring © sensuous female for fun, ro- 
clinded soulmate @® 8857 life, skiing and tennis. hendecms tran. and romantic, seeks open- mance. Send phone. PO Box 
(exp 12/20). yoy match? 3847 (xp cially secure, adventurous, minded attractive, ; 2354, Quincy, MA 02269. 
Attention s pints tthe 7 lyk, * all pe! 7 Amaz: wrestier wanted- 
SWE 26 call for dotel, no Professional SWF. 20,56", taneous. SP 8864 (ex 1/3) aciventurous releuonship Energetic, yet peaceful 
rainchecks @® 8910 (exp seeks SWM who's pas attractive, hay to - SWM would love to meet 
12/27) Fheergum for ye re eee Sean ia seemed” sete you. @P 8768 (exp 12/27) 
ys iS Gy eee 0 -_ 3099 {exp to Boston. | enjoy ethnic taneous. catholo. physician, —s ame oy 
liberal. @® 8897 (exp 1 Cicatlsaoreniona: bars and street fire, to fine 90's career women for long- am |. ‘@ 8009 (exp 12, 
Beautiful bright ¥ Lal 5 vi erm shar doperirg Ses seek: 
seeks A. Se what an ny bye gente or music. per- Pobox 4425-15 Riverside Ri eoive Lwol/Neshwa oe 
SJM professional 27-35. pamery deo 4 tomeet  ormances. Other interests 02815. ‘@ 8859 (exp 12/20) 225 F FNX music, comedy 
fl 8856 (exp 12/20) poe The cremive ae clude, hiking, camping, X- 39 ~handsome, athietic,  80ston, cross 
—- country, and out. if - : ane i Star 3982 (exp 1/1 
af Beautiful lady, 37, loves mu. _ proaches to developing rela- are a SWM Fah interests, 5° 10", — ing 
oS. Seen. Saree. Cae ing are Uritosetnie tractive and successful with In Cambridge seake, sim, Atistic. optimistic. SWM 27 
Tapa SOE (OP ig "ruly the quimessontal S500 "ana Rar euperonses,  verY.atracives Mexican sencive "comsenion SF 
n= f woman 21-27. 8882 b 
PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK Beauty seeks Santa. Re- ~ meeting Boston's best A, sweak of romance and (2, 49/29) 8043 (exp 12/27) 
fined, ek, ete cose eligibles... meet a@ special lady for seeks 
seeks 30-45. @ 8845 Sa wih friendship, exploring Bos- -4,,,5”M seeks attractive. lady, any culture, for dat- 
Specially Selected By The Phoenix for —— moon in Libra sesks Ubran 10%. and’? long term Fels; conversation, evenings ou, fanenaahp M8866 (exp 
and Personal Call Ads selected as oe Brother invites cor- nal 29+ with moon tionship, note and romance. | love in- ) 
io he 5 in the respondence from matri- Seor . 2 e056 exp — so m Mime, e€wnic food. 8 ie 
run monial minded music, travel, cats. 
Week al area Prosms | Slee eT 





SWF, 31, Vivacious, attractive, non-smoking Swi eno’ Sate funy 





SF seeks professional, alive, , 5'8", seeks = romance and 
22 seeks SM (38-48) friend/ rela- | humorous, athletic, Renais- OF 5 Bap 12 se. times. @ 3933 
tionship - #. ‘active sance man. @ 8937 ones oo 12/20) - J {exp 1/3) 

















































































































































































fo- 
4 5 : mantic with 2 12/27) 30, SWM, wasp, 5°11" ff ae nage Onde 
professional enjoys outdoors, traveling, urban 8934 (exp 12/27) sonal/spiritual growth, new  Beacifur TGeam 173s, muscle, handsome. Positive, Bright, seek 
It t ki k t rt ideas, music, fun! Box 2250, —bionde, oo oe Box wavy brown nai, bus eyes. woman (exp 
culture, gourmet-cooxking seeks counterpart as b= Se uation comme. Duxbury, MA 02331 876 01945 Intelie snawesome, ) 

. : : , , F, 34, : . " . a aa 
victim for culinary experimentation and possible ceadonk Matanné, Gama hegen, cay | aaa tionally ; physically (he ee ae Wi us 
friendship. @® 8794 (exp 12/27) Rumorous na, amese. + wee SET IING in. optimist. Bist. into Wier mo- "Nd, intligent, body. ro: 

DJF-Extremely attractive Spurned _ etrestive =e pre: * . visual arts, 1H a a 
5 Classy, , Sensu- mom, § holog » P pny, gent 
ous, profecsional: hand- teaching experience down world peace, creativity, busi- law student, S$ similar 
To ind to a Personal Ad = :3'2,73° swe: eters, os rae uttegma unten, Mesto, ul ota, Fl, Ww Bt ep Fa 
re Sr ee a Se er eee ae 86 Seeks special Attractive, SJM 35. 
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a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


a 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if. you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


RESPOND 
to a Phoenix personal ad 
When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call ads 
remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that ad 
by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'!l then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another uiitil you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch-tone phone 2. Your touch- 
fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 
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be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
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DISCLAIMER 
The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as 4 result 
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Surgical Sterilization: 
* #1 Contraceptive for Married 


Couples in US 


Outpatient Tubal Ligation and Vasectomy 
Personal Counseling ¢ Insurance/ HMOs Accepted 


Private * Licensed 
Call 738-6210 


Preterm |Health Services 





1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 
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Don't know what to give him or her? 
Give the gift of well-being — at 10% off, our 


gift to you this holiday season. 
15-min. acupressure massage, now only $18.* 
| * $20. after January 31, 1990. 
60-min. oil massage (same-gender), still only $40. 
Stress Management Associates 
536-6844 (Hours by appointment.) 


_ (800) 902-0599 
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WE CARE 
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things can seem hopeless. Whether you have a 
problem , or care about someone who does... 


We Can Help! 


Outpatient Treatment 
drug problems: 
® Individual and family counseli 
¢ Group abe se for adult children of alcoholics 


° Specialized group programs for individuals in 
long-term recovery. 
Call (617) 227-2622 
Confidential 


_ Located at 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
An affiliate of AdCare Hospital of Worcester 
Licensed ad the Department of Public Health 
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The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer 
the powerful combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
female sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, 
concentration and a wide variety of 
psychotherapeutic issues. Treating individuals & 
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Joyce Dolberg, M. Ed., Director of Conunuing 
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ange 
eo 3380. 
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We have contac 
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Dante Pavone will accept 
table i ae 








voices. 423-7561 after 
12:30 pm 
Beg, to adv lessons | 
izing in children. |. w/27 
yrs exp. Taking # of 
dedicated students. 
668-4971. 
Guitaret > 

A, private 
Seton in all . Call 
anytime 321-0731 ). 





ARLESSONS 

Berkiee grad exp prof 
Certified instructor Pr 
and patient. Andy 17 
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drums, 4, 1940's, 
leather hds, cond, w. 
. , » Pract. 
b/o 665-1 
PEARL is 
Brand new Pane dual 


























JC 120 ‘ACK. EX- 
CELLENT CONDITION. 
$600. CALL DAVE 738-4604 





Selmer. MkVi baritone sax, 
hardcase and all ac- 
cessories inci. $2400 
603-926-2181 





Squire Tele $190. 
617-951-1 ‘ 
508-371- 





TASCAM Model 15 studio 
board. 18 imputs 8 


Extremely used i 
the stuaie, $9800 or Best Of 
fer. MCM Recording 
755-5643 











Gibson 1947 


Vintage 
top jazz 





VOX V-125 Head, New 
Tubes, . 





Wanted 2 Tom Schoiz —- 
soaks 731-1214 leave 
message 














High Quality 
|D Furst & Sons 
Piano Co 


185 Corey Rd. 
Brookline (Off 
the 1700 Block 
of Beacon St.) 


617-738-0044 


MUSICAL 


SERVICES _ 
eSEMones Tete tack ro- 
share. Musicians, engineers 


studio 

















& welcome. 
617-782-4160 for details. 
oom pe ar mga 














"Au 


ie 876-1019. 


Fe me mt ‘il il 

















Lawrence, MA (508) 


$500/mo South Boston call 





srr th apace £5050 fi 
$525/mo 

FENWAY studio to share 
350 included 
parking $150. 353-0308 








L $s 
pd Dinar lt over 100 
live aa spaces from 


Roa! Eotate, 426-8445 
Studio space 500 sq ft 
non live-in - 
$175/mo FT. PT. 522-9321 
ACS, 
STUDIO SP 
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ip eo 
Fors Sale 
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82 CHEVY 
automatic, air. 74K mi, no 
rust. $2000 or call 
508-875-0242. 










wagon, 9 dg say v8 — 
wed. 08 or bo. 4017)-665-5958 
ATTENTION! 





CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
oe 


few 
ay vist oe 
sacrifice $30, 


000. 631 3297, 

















17- 
1900 Mazde Miata. No need 
to now, . 
cal 617-729-0041 eves 11. 
1974 BMW 2002 


PARTS ONLY CAR 
Complete. Runs: brand new 
exhaust system, 


& more. 
. $1500 or BO. Call 
(508)443-3046 


Datsun 510 ‘78, 89k, runs 
well, some rust, $650, 
323-2318 leave messege 


ee es 
cond., $1700. ‘ere788 or 


354-6110 


































Silver Lake 


Leasing 





Enjoy the PRIDE of 
driving anew 1990 Dodge 
WITH ONLY $1. 
DOWN PAYMENT 


and enjoy the same low monthly 
payments that you would pay 


at the end of 1990! 
LEASE WITH ONLY $1 DOWN! 


1990 MODEL 
anit ee with only $1 DOWN 


*139- 


PER MONTH 











with only $1 DOWN 


°169 


PER MONTH 





with only $41 DOWN 


*189 


PER MONTH 











with only $1 DOWN 


‘179 


PER MONTH 





with only $1 DOWN 


*229 


PER MONTH 





with only $1 DOWN 


°209 


PER MONTH 








Any of the above vehicles may be ordered in your choice of color. 

—-EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE LEASING-— 

FREE LuBe - FREE Oil CHANGES - FREE OIL FILTERS 

Including all Labor for these items for as long as you own any 
new vehicle purchased at Silver Lake Leasing. 


O14 I ew LOTITO O72) o | VALUE 
INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS ONVERS 


front & rear air contuiing fate, poate 

windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt wheel, 

Infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 

automatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay mate 

windows, 4 captain's chairs, rear sofa/sieeper, rack & 

ladder, and OVER 50 STANDARD EQUIPMENT ITEMS! 
ton this vehicle with other van conversion ander 0,000 


LEASE WITH $399 a 


>t DOWN 








uaa pas Vedenume oka itor tcep ollitenh tecneheenaabaeaiinon deereina,” 


Silver Lake 


Leasing 
Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M -F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


235-6666 


CHRYSLER | 


LEASING SYSTEM | 
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RENT THAT APARTMENT! 
readers are young, 
educated, and mobile. 


them a 
REAL ESTATE Classified 
















































GIVE YOURSELF AN 
EXCITING NEW 
RELATIONSHIP 
THIS HOLIDAY 
SEASON! 


Put yourself at the top 
of your gift list this year! 


Someone special is only-a phone call away, -____ 




















































































































FREE: 4 parakeets 
need . and sup- 


ly ext 
121, eves 561-8428. 





Solomon Good 
condition. Call Tracy 
965-5142 This deal can’t be 
beat! 








oe oe 
to share expenses. 


Waterheaters repairs 
Number 10916 


Karate | 
fivate lessons. Call 
§94-9625, leave message. 





il} 
Hil | HW 
| iH Tih | 
i} 
Is 


valida 





Beautiful, faithful Asian 
2 Fi F + 

. Free brochure 
702-481-3070, ve address. 





a fax a way. ! are 
endiess. Join faxmate today! 
For free info call or fax 
617-889-0471 
From mild to wild. We have 
the gir! for you. For hot times 
with cont ladies cail. 
OLD FASHIONED 
MATCHMAKING Since 
1955 ‘s number 


: s 
matchmaker. Mrs. 
Schoefield 508-879-4702 
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iway air. fare...Boston .to. . 






















































































ree “TE <tampa’ Fla, ‘morning of 3 
eT OA oN 12/20. $125 739-9028. 
Phoenix’ (@ ign eos 
ee a 7 5 or ' 
Btae : z ; 
PersOonal@all) Companion con 
ined Mavulid outdated tidtnnitatnllt tinental USA; . Ist class 
s aie , . upgrade $5. 926-8048 
(See the coupon and easy instructions in the Lifestyle/Urban Eye section!) Florde-2r tron Boston fo 
arasota, on Delta. tv 
12/29, ret.1/5; $625 valve? 
$500 or bo, res avi for Hilton 
ey, . 
7 
SERRE JOE HOGAN aeunen dante aninen 
See RRMA A at Law 
COMPUTERS” |NEED CASH?| MASSAGE (rrrhesisa "owes Goastma.Jan 
We buy used 410 Washington St. Brighton 323-7044 
ATTENTION! paperbacks Must Sell-2 round trip 
THEDEADLINEFOR HARVARD BOOK] _[- MOVERS. 700 wissiase 
RENEWING ALL STORE MANDALA for pair or bo, 734-3760 
GUARANTEED 1256 Mass. Ave THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER LICENSED Nassau Bahamas, $234/per- 
CLASSIFIED oa aa “ALL AMERICAN =". double occ, 4 days, 3 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT Cambridge Jk, SDs nights, rnd trip air, hotel inci, 
6:00 P.M. < y# iN x MOVERS Wve Boston | 5, return 1/8, 
COMPAQ V/A WH PROFESSIONAL no BK nates OR 
SA ANZ HOME MOVING — One way ticket on United to 
se... VIDEO & NTS 322-7373 vor teaves Dee. 28°31 
20 MHZ, 1 hard disk, we) | : ver leaves Dec. 23 $125 or 
1.2 meg floppy. 2Megmem- TELEVISION aw yy S a1 LOW RATE "ore 
ory. or B.0. 11-6527 Sedserder ot Menasane pianos, boxespack. Round trip Boston/L.A. 
mplete digital effects w/ NE-NY.NJPA.DCFia>West. leaves 12/30 return. 1/5 can 
FIREWOOD case Srease,estsct zee | Hour long total | == nc Rina 
! or bo. ‘ WHEN ATLAS SHRUGS! 
ee body massage NEng, NYC, DC all 48. Boston tc 
OAL STOVE Pros to (unoad rental Colorado 12/24 re- 
usso coal burning stove. SERVICES Call for an Lic ins 24 hrs 492-4837 turn 18. or best offer 
Top of the line. Holds 60 1b CARRIER & IVES 364-7007 
lag v bum. Com Round trip to SanDiego, lv 
plete with blowers.Used 2 ion open CROSBY Bros Co. 
seasons. Newsa79 witaxe BUSINESS 7dave.9-10 | jcctum bento Boston, 12 66-0730 
746-5575 after 6pm. SERVICES (617) - 1066). We're protessionais. ene Sea 
ADDRESSES (617) 965-5535 FOUND A BOS-NYC-DC $50 
FURNITURE Business or Personal mail ANEW PLACE? Call 617-269-8292 
Wha = yd Fe P= sonman : retin ona. hl Toone rates 20 of 
t ever Top. chairs ‘buffet, $380 _nience: PPS/D P.O. Box 81, sev Uc aim No 6 WANTED 
, See 508-371-0874 Milton MA 02186, ie So Tp St See ROY L 
to buy or ne 1- #1331 617-322-1679 TABLE, UNDER A GRAND. 
* Oaceifi platiorm: bed. wy) bully ‘ PIKEMOVERS gumumen 
Boston Phoenix Classifieds.| Svers (Scusce-aviesy CREDIT MAS ARE Professional Service. Loca 
j cas perfect condition, $250 SERVICES and Long Distance. NE NY. DATING 
Phoenix Classifieds are come $908" Waoden ov Treat yourself | %i.0C te dine. 4040800 SERVICES 
P kis! “ye wi 4 matching to a ISAAC’S MO heen 
chairs, $150. Five drawer FIRST GENERAL 4 VING INTER-RACIAL 
guaranteed just run your desk Ww) chair $50, 'Sin jo“ OURRATES START = and ond smal Jove. Usoal one DATING! 
x Spring ‘ . ealt lon dist . Call M ttractive and affec- 
non-commercial ad for two tae 734-0320, betw annual percentage rate experience 617-354-0450." ‘ flonete Ladies and Men of ail 
RORY t fa-1 0pm. Cash by phone. Residen- ; M&J Family Movers Local, 2ce®. Many NE members. 
weeks and if it doesn t Moving to Europe: tal/Commercial. Ist. 2nd & =| Tones muscles long distance, packing and fer eeu ‘ar0.986-91e6 or 
cre 1/3 off, only 1-3mos old, 3rd mortgages, home equity untéadina service. “a call 312-856-9165 or 
hh: wee sleep sofa & love seat$1600; _'oans. No credit check, ap- + Relieves tension 277-6225/808-1027, MOPU _yiite. Ebony, Ivory Society, 
work, We Ui run it Crate & Barrel chairs $1000; plication fee. First Genera , VU PO Box 811218-T, Ch 
’ Ba $1000: # 0765. 
es coffee table $550; TV $385; Mortgage. 3229 Cranberry 1 FULL HOUR IL. 60681-1218. 
until it does. retrig $335, etc, 527-9286. Highway, Buzzards Bay MA WARM OIL TION MOVERS Jewish Introductions Inter- 
ae 332 1-800-698-1800 MASSAGE Leaner gees yeu iS national, Local, all age 
oniX STEREOS & ce. ae 
phe : : — as COM ENTS Women I BEST IN TOWN TALKING 
Melemoliclerae| Resse [sien mvro.| | Ricz* | “oeocoumron personas. 
= : a . . 
= <= = ah pe ty watt rec We have the CALL 631-8905 SERVICES LISTEN TO MEN: 
Sous - | klipseh forte 734-3124 connection Robin Ray MsT CLASSIFIEDS LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
; es re ae : Album collection & Technics Marblehead, MA WEDNE: 449-0036 : 
Slag turntable, $800. CD colec- | Enhance Credit!) | .acondioned  ATesOPM. FOR INFO 449-2261 
ae BS: tion & Yamaha CD player, 
visit our Office BE} $1700, s0e-ses-1725. 714-476-5562 “Git Certificates Van Service for hire. Cheap Jewish Singles Mag 6 
; Berd rates excellent service. Cail weddings. 1 yr sub 
126 Brooklin A ee Mike at 321-3435 Sample $4 POB 247 
) 4 e Avenue . Newton 02160 


GAY MEN/WOMEN 
IT'S TIME TO DUMP 


THE LOSERS AND MEET 





New Year's 
Special! 


Join Now! 


Limited Offer 
Expires 12/31/89 


254-2534 
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SENSUAL ENCOUNTERS OF THE HOTTEST KIND 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, DECEMBER 15, 1989 


- onlv $1.00 first 9 min - call now 


om il a—9 


71550 1990 
THE NEW LINE 


ADULTS ONLY - 10¢ per min - 20 
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HAR p’CORE B&D ACTION * 18 OR OLDER * 
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Lé 


ewe 1-550-TOOL 
s the empty pizza box . oe ok 


in the refrigerator : HEAVY GAY GROUP ACTION 
your personal monument 


to dinners for one? ] 5 5 O-HUNK 


GAY LON 1 


my 1-550-STUD 
pl | 1-550-WOMN 


LESBIAN 1 ON 1 


Instead of calling for pizza, try‘our number and maybe 
you'll be sharing a table for two tonight. 


6861 ‘SL HAGW3ANTA ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 





A monitored dating line for aggressive singles. | 
Please, be 30 or older, polite conversation only. 1 33 5 5 () wat '@) RG \ 
6 fi + 9 
|-550-0333 


10*/Minute, 20* First Minute 


GAY GROUP PHONE SEX- 


1-550-JOJO 


BISEXUAL 1 ON 1 


1-550-5500 


BISEXUAL MEN AND WOMEN 


1-550-MATE 


GAY 1 ON 1 ROMANCE 


1-550-HARD 


GAY HARDCORE GROUP ACTION 


1-550-CORE 


GAY | ON | HARDCORI 





24 Hours Adults Only 
Gay, Owned/Operated 
LO¢ per min. 20¢ first min. S1 first 9 min. 
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1-550 
=9000 


Boston’s Best Men’s Conversation Line 
Bi, GWM, Unct, BD, Hng, TT, J/O, 
Bnd, W/s, TP, French/Active/Passive, 
Smth, BB, Btm, GBM, Hng, Greek/ 


Active/Passive, Std, BJ, SM, Ct, Ht 
Lthr, Hry, °SLZ,° Rach, Jck — 


INDULGE 
1-550-9025 | 


1-550 


For Hot, Sweaty Young Jock’s, Wrestlers 
and Baill Players! 


550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ ea add'l min./9 min. $1. 


1-550-SWAP 


Boston’s Hottest Couples & Swingers Lines 


1-550-WHIP 


Boston’s Newest Bondage Line Men & Women 


THE 
CHAMBER 
If 
You're 

Man 
Enough 


Courtesy Line 617-621-1437 
For Dominitrixesses Only 


1-550-VENUS 


TV/TS, Crossdressers, Pre-ops & their admirers 
Where Everyone dresses for the occasion! 


1-550-9057 


For Bisexual Women BISEXUAL 
Courtesy Line 617-494-0251 


550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ ea add’! min./9 min. $1. 


TEAM 








00-2222 ‘y 


HARBPCORE B&D ACTION e 18 OR OLDER Qf 


THOUSAND 
MEN 


10°/MINUTE ¢ 20° FIRST MINUTE 
MEN ONLY 18 OR OLDER 
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LL TRY 


GAY 
PHONE 
LINE 


A private phone line for Boston's 
discrete and closeted gay/bi young 
men to meet and talk. No moderator 
is listening in. And after you call us 


6861 ‘St HSSW3I930 ‘OML NOILOSS ‘*XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


you won't get a phone bill saying 
you called a gay phone line. At 
about 1¢ a minute to talk, no one in 
Boston charges less, Adults Only. 


eos eee DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING! 


+-s00888-xix| 46a minute | 1-900-999-3131 











AN NTele]N Tell N Ter 
THE SEX 

SURVEY 

LINE 


LISTEN IN AS OUR SEXY 
MODERATORS TAKE PROBING 
SURVEYS OF CALLERS SEX LIVES 
YOU CAN LISTEN IN OR PARTICIPATE 


CALLNOW! 
24 HRS. anutts Oy, . 


% 


toto} 0} a 


10° Minute ¢ 20 
FOR MEN WHO LIKE IT ROUGHe18 OR OLDER NO WHIMPS 





ik 


¢$* @ 2 @e@ @ 8 &@ @ 4 


up Corteréack / On Ond of Offe 


Accessibie Nationwide Ne Creat Cara Necced § 
ee eee Pel 








Also Try: 4-800-765-5050 : 
10°/Min 

Live Adult Party Line [ + NA 

Up to 8 Callers At A Time 


One-On- One Private Line 
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Only 99¢ Per Half Minute 


ALSO TRY: 1 - 900-999-GABE 


Tired of crude and rude 


| GHT T ! | K callers? Call the lines that cater 
to good conversation, fun and 
interesting people. Actively , 
moderated. 
Jong ue Teasers 
,200590-0077 I eal I 660. MDT N 


Hand Maidens Listen...and Indulge ! 
eo eae: O08? : Ap CORE B&D ACTION * 18 OR OLDER Qf 
3 Si as 1-550-3767 | 


The Erotica Line— 
Naughty...but Nice 


Enter our bi-weekly “Best 
Erotic Encounter’ contest. 
Great prizes! Ask the 
moderator for details. 


1-550-7337 7 THOUSAND MEN 
Reston's Dateline PA | 
o Keanna for Really Sincere F. R FE a % 


[[avan tal>ee-50101@ mm aat-labacensaat-lemersell-\-mllal 
new Pilgrim Telephone Network f 


Women’s Courtesy 577-7943 


January 1 


i alsialelicimiel ele) motel Ol sel1ele@) 
AWARD WINNING Learn more about the network, 
° ey ame {:) am Zelelame) same: le enelaracielele rexelel=) 
Stories and Confessions for half-price service by calling: 


Programs Change Daily = Adults Only Please (617) 621-8000 
- TOLL FREE - ‘When using the¥ree promotion=*t ) 


STEAMY 
ROMANCES 


2-5 Minute Passionate Love Stories 


Call 1-900-568-3968 
(1-900-LOVE-YOU) 


$2.95 first minute, $1.95 each minute after 


C 
SHOCKING SIZZLING |. 





TRUE CONFESSIONS 


Confess, listen to confessions, leave 
messages. Including convicted criminals con- 
fessing more than what was admissible in 


court; plus sensational crimes unfolding. 10°/MINUTE 20° FIRST MINUTE 
4 C / e fe 


Call ee 3 MEN ONLY 18 OR OLDER 


$1.95 each minute. Adults only please. 




























special someone for the 
aK Holidays. . 


a 


Eligible men in your area 
we who want to meet you! 


FREE | 102 S663 





You too. can + meet that: | Pe 













































ii 


. ‘<@ 
| Hi 
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SEX - LIES - ROMANCE. 
Award Winning: Listen in on the newest and HOTTEST V.I.P. 
panel discussions. From New York to Hollywood a crossfire of 
men and women ort SEX-LOVE-ROMANCE-RAPE-ABORTION- 
POLITICS AND MORE! Hot new topic daily © TOLL FREE ¢ 


24 hours. 1-900-468-2428 


(1-900-HOT-CHAT) 





| THE UNIQUE SINGLES 
“BULLETIN BOARD 


MEET 
INTERESTING 
AND 
ATTRACTIVE 
SINGLES IN 

YOUR AREA. 
| CALL NOW! 


900-999-LINK 


$2.00 first minute * .95 ea, addt"! + 18 or older 











$1.95 per min. 


6861 ‘St HSSW39NIC ‘OML NOILOIS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 






































‘%* with your own * 
alking Personal Ad 
* , today. * 


1 “900-860-9042 


ney $1/min., $2°1st min. 














Keal people confessing 
their innermost secrets, 
most sizzling desires and 
most bizarre encounters. 





Are you looking for 
a serious - 
relationship with a 
quality person? | 
Leave a message - 
FREE!! 


Secrets that just 4ad to be 
told! 

Some even leave their 
phone numbers. 
Introductions too. 














call 
1-900-999-7100 


press category three 





1-800- 
{14-169 














$2 first min./$1 ea. add'l 
































| Listen to 
outrageous 





confess your own 
secret. It’s Fun, 
Exciting & True! 























Le 
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New York's 
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CALL 1 D. 
For recorded 

















ANYTHING... 
 ANYTIME.... 
_ANYWHERE! 
L oe eee Soo ge 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 2" other, & cherished 
rer a tps ae credit carde/discounis §=— ES NigsnProtessionais, «1-8 00- 
buns a must. 508-7: 516-422-2404 inc. (617)227-2020 é 
coos Garis: vaens— _ U-R-READY 
muse or lean bods 536-1272 mings. avi day, ave; POBox Priya py 4 (1-800-877-3239) 
Well Built Male Models = CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 : : 
rowers toe Taei —«PHONESEX = Wu Gan acme, © “FON Fantasies » 
pe enn 27 yr old ‘ox: Marine: 61", lunch, afternoon altar, more MCIV/AMX 
MEN WTD 190 bs, 48" chest, 31” possibilities, No Bos. 0) 1162 oC 
construction waist, 16" arms, knows what _ 
wkrs, wrestlers & lifeguards fos cant Oe need. 
esp needed as pores 
ou. Hiped soon, Preto SHARE WITH ME 
ia poe. 140, “re caene "cae" tou naan e 
es =| 900. We are prof cpl disct D th My t ry 
ENTRENOUS.  SeiSecuerersate” ISCOVEr [Ne VA ySlte 
BACHELOR & . Fe % 
- that Drives Women Wild! 
PARTIES DWC E would ike tornset PY 
ing cat, selene ober 
FEMALE / MALE dining out, sports 
EXOTIC DANCERS Eotecn” wactigenee "4 is 
AS SEEN IN LOCAL CLUBS cleanliness a must. A 
R- & X-rated serious, long-term rela- 
for bachelor, y & tionship 7 toe 
Some race ee eetara 
also: January 1990 - SPANKING 
PENTHOUSE “Neue Gee 
os Sex Not Nec POB 2698 
+-800-000" oe snare — 
DIAL-A-DANCER sonstiee woman er bined 
1-800-698-ALEX or more write: Suite 108, 335 P 
Male/femaie strip-o-grams, Washington St, Woburn ri 
belly grams, limo service, 01801 (no men, please!) wan CS . 
balloon grams, catering, , 7 
bachelor & bachelorette eek one Patt 
parties. mas & New Year's parties. —S 
Cpls & women write: Ster- , 
Attr prot MWF, 43, sks attr jing, POB 42, Needham ‘ 
MWM 40-55 for sincere Hts. 02194 Ph# please. 
ot a. Occas'! 
tong after wk drink SWM26 — ee é 
ee = ~~ | 
POB 232 sulte 102 Stone.  POB 56. Bellingham 02019 f 
aa Soo’ ty Sager newt 
ATTR WM, 47 . ; 
Srescearacromnss | Sesame uacas 
with considerate man, POB You must be 18 years of age to participate. Calls cost 20 cents for 
Ser arGR SLM || TALKTOA Pye! Carve appears discret onsour phans bat ao ie. 
intsy. We Rnot swngrs. Ps 4 BEAUTIFUL GIRL, rs. Charge appears discreetly on your p (call us now.) 
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BUSTY BLONDES 


1-800-212-4657 
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DRIVERS NEEDED 


Boston and Camb. Out Call 
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only 617-262-2299 


“AARDVARK” 
Beautiful. Warm. Gracious. 
Soft-spoken. Educated. Dif- 
ferent! Please call 
617-277-6734 (incalls) 
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We've Got Boston's 
Hottest Party Lines!!! 


1-550-5050 


Boston's only Domination Line 


1-550—MEET 


The Sexy Party Line 


1-550-CHAT 


BiSexual Swingers (Couples Line) 


1-550-DATE 


Make a date tonight 


1-550-5555 


Boston's Original Fantasy Line 


1-550-—GABB 
te Gaigine Gab Line 
Kw wm Kw 


1-900-446-5555 


Talk to a live 1-70 one-on-one ® No Credit card Needed 
$10-per call ¢ Must be 18 or older 


1-900-226-4444 


The National Anything Goes Line * $9.99 per call 


1-900-226-2626 - 


| Leave a message or listen to other messages * $4.99 - per call 


Everyone’ s waiting to talk fo you! 
ALL CALLS 20¢ FIRST MINUTE/10¢ EACH ADDITIONAL MINUTE 
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home. Calls verif. 
617-367-4980 
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This lady's waiting. 
617-954-7960 
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1-800-752-4921 
Pager 1-203-520-0414 
” e Special Events/Stag & Private Parties, 
Wedding Showers 
° 3 do ernie Oriental ool : 
* Verifiable outcalls vt pgp 


__ (617) 424-7204 - 


EF ening ten ? ean : 4 FRANCINE'S : 
Pari UNIQUE 24-HOUR 
aris ESCORTS 
Open 7 days.a week. _ 
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Your wish is our command. 
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_|SEASON'S GREETINGS | 
FROM 
DOMINO'S PIZZA! — 




















CHECK YOUR YELLOW PAGES FOR 
THE LOCATION NEAREST YOU! | 


TWO PIZZAS JUST TWO PIZZAS JUST 


i 
I 
$8.95! $8.95! 

| Get two medium cheese Original Get two medium cheese Original 

i Pizzas for just $8.95! Load on your a Pizzas for just $8.95! Load on your ; 
I favorite toppings: $1.35 per topping I favorite toppings: $1.35 per topping 

[| covers both pizzas! §_ covers both pizzas! 


Expires: 12/31/89 ff Expires: 12/31/89 ff 


Valid at participating locations only. Not valid with any other Valid at participating locations only. Not valid with any other i 
coupon or offer. Customer pays bottle deposits and taxes. 5 coupon or offer. Customer pays bottle deposits and taxes. i 


Delivery areas limited to ensure safe driving. Our drivers are never penalized for late deliveries. — 
Our drivers carry lees than $20. 
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FILM. The Irish actor Kenneth 
Branagh directs and stars in his film 
version of Shakespeare's Henry V 
(Nickelodeon), which also stars Ian 
Holm, Paul Scofield, Robbie 
Coltrane, and Judi Dench. Paul 
Newman plays Earl Long, the 
Louisiana governor whose career 
was rocked by his long love affair 
with stripper Blaze Starr (Lolita 
Davidovich) in Blaze (Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs), directed by Ron Shelton 
(Bull Durham). Robert De Niro and 
Sean Penn star as two escaped 
convicts who pose as priests while 
attempting to cross the Canadian 
border into freedom, in We’re No 
Angels (Cheri, Circle, suburbs), a 
comedy directed by Neil Jordan 
(Mona Lisa) and written by David 
Mamet. 

The ivory tower and the gutter get 
together in Howard Hawks’s 
screwball classic Ball of Fire (1942). 














Barbara Stanwyck plays a dance-hall 
queen on the lam from the mob who 


takes refuge with a cloistered band of 


academics working on an 
encyclopedia. She fills them in on 
slang and other noncurricular topics; 
the decidedly non-professorial Gary 
Cooper proves her best student. A 
luminously sexy Stanwyck and an 
endearingly sheepish Cooper make 
up for a stodgy pace and a faculty 
overstocked with silly pedants. At 
the Brattle. Call 876-6837. 
TELEVISION. The Life and Loves 
of a She-Devil, the A&E/BBC co- 
production, predates the Roseanne 
Barr-Mery! Streep film version by 
three years. It's also more faithful to 
Fay Weldon’s novel, with the frumpy 
one (Julie T. Wallace) literally 
transforming herself into a duplicate 
of the swan-like one (Patricia Hodge) 
via the wonders of plastic surgery 
and a dash of black magic. And it’s 
safe to say that this one — hailed as 
“surreal and spellbinding” by one 
critic — has garnered more praise 
than the latest (mediocre) effort ever 
will. Parts one and two air tonight 
and tomorrow at 9 p.m. on A&E. 
MUSIC. Weekend jazz watch — 
take your pick, tonight and 
tomorrow night, for club jazz ina 
variety of settings. Jerry Bergonzi, 
his tenor sax and quartet, holds 
down the fort at the Willow (699 
Broadway, Somerville; call 623- 9874), 
Jackie Cain and Roy Kral : 
harmonize up a storm at Scullers (in 
the Guest Quarters Suite Hotel, 400 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston; call 
783-0090); Dave McKenna, solo- 
piano hero, is back at his old Plaza 
Bar haunt (Copley Plaza Hotel; call 
267-6495); and Rebecca Parris, her 
rhythm section, and a pair of special 
guests each night conduct a holiday 
bash at the Regattabar (in the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Square; call 
876-7777). 

Banchetto Musicale’s 
presentation of Handel's Messiah 
earns consistent critical raves and 
remains a highlight of the concert 
season. This Baroque orchestra 
performs the piece at New England 
Conservatory’s Jordan Hall, 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, tonight 
and tomorrow at 8. Tickets are $12 to 
$22. Call 876-7777. 


ART. Works in canvas, wood, and 
paint make up “Resonant 
Abstraction,” which is at the Fuller 
Museum of Art and features the 
works of six Boston artists — 
Miroslav Antic, Julie S. Graham, 
Chris Hearn, Martie Holmer, Marilyn 
Levin, and John McNamara. Curator 
Peter Baldaia describes the pieces as 
“somewhat primitive . . . yet very 
lush, elegant, and textural.” The 
museum is located in Brockton, at 
455 Oak Street. Call (508) 588-6000. 
THEATER. Don't feel up to a trudge 
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KATHY CHAPMAN 






FRIDAY: Boston's Zulus made one of the finest indie-label rock records of this 

year, Down on the Floor. Live, they're even better, pounding out tunes with the 

viciousness of AC/DC and the soul of a poet. If you're in the mood for a short 

jaunt, they're at Edible Rex, 251 Old Concord Road, in Billerica, tonight, with 
“‘Inscape and the Pale Nephews opening. Call (508) 667-6393. 
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_ FRIDAY: Joseph Barbieri’s satiric 
miniature portraits of animals 
dressed like people are included 
in the “Small Works/Multi- 
Media” exhibit opening today at 
the Artists Foundation Gallery at 
Cityplace. More than 15 
Massachusetts artists working ' 
with paper, glass, and copper as a 
well as watercolors, oils, 
monoprints, wood couiyenes, and — 
charcoal are also represented. ait’ | 
227-2787. (A reception for the 

artists will be held on Tuesday. In 
photo: Barbieri’s New Glasses.) 
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FRIDAY: A blast from the ghost of holidays past, the Christmas Revels — a 
“Victorian celebration of carols, comedy, melodrama, and sentiment” — opens at 
Harvard's Sanders Theatre at 8 p.m. A cast of about 50 take the audience on a 
journey through the music and dance of Dickensian England, and as per Revels 
tradition, intermission means singing and dancing with the cast-and taking part , 
in “Lord of the Dance.” Call 931-2000. ; 

































through the winter wonderland or a 
trip to the mall for some fruitless 
shopping and a good jostling amid 
the crowd? How about another hunk 
of that fruitcake? (It’s said the 


average American gains six pounds - 


between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas.) For those fed up with the 
commercialism, headaches, and 
midriff flab brought on by 
Christmas, Stories After Dark has put 
together Seasonal Irreverence, in 
which Michael Parent and Betty 
Lehrman weave tales of “Weird 
Relatives and Their Disgusting 
Personal Habits,” “Adult Children of 
Catholics,” and “Doodah Headlines” 
(tabloid-headline melodies — “Child 
of eight gives birth to twins — 
doodah, doodah!”). It’s happening at 
the Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 
Station Street, Brookline Village. 
Curtain goes up at 8:30 p.m., and - 
tickets are $8, $7 for students and 
seniors. Call 731-0526. 

The Gift, an adaptation of Back: 
Alley Company member Rosemary 
Cummings’s short story of the same 
name, is at the Alley Theatre, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge. The 
story of an abused woman who 
submits an autobiographical story to 
a newspaper contest, the play won 
first prize in the Boston Herald's 
1988 Christmas Memory contest. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m., and tickets are 
$12, $10 for students and seniors. 
Call 491-8166. 

Cathy Rigby takes to the skies as 
Peter Pan, which opens tonight at 
the Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston 
Street, Boston, As the boy who just 
won't grow up, Rigby is scheduled to 
make a Broadway landing after she 
finishes this 25-city tour. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m., and.tickets are $20 to 
$42.50 (half-price for children under 
12 until December 24). Call 426-9366. 
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FILM. Is it a pretentious farrago 
about hippies and anomie or a 
landmark in the development of film 
language? Zabriskie Point (1969) 
cooled down much of the 
enthusiasm director Michelangelo 
Antonioni had roused with Blow-Up, 
but‘in the years since it was released, 








some have come to see it as the 
superior of the two films, Mark 
Frechette plays an impulsive student 
radical who shoots a policeman and 
flees to the desert; there he wrestles 
with the meaning of it all and flower 
girl Daria Halprin. Harrison Ford 
plays a bit part as elusive to catch as 
whatever it is Antonioni was driving 
at. At the Harvard Film Archive, 24 
495-4700. 

MUSIC. Maria Excommunikata are 
a moody blend of opera, dark rock, 
and Weill-style cabaret, led by — 
Danish vocalists Janine Neble and 
Sine Hiort. Blondie songmeister 


Chris Stein likes ‘em, enough to have | 


produced their current demo tape. 
Tonight they're headlining a show 
that also includes the November 
Group and Brain Dance at T.T. the 
Bear's, 10 Brookline Street, 
Cambridge. Call 492-0082. 
Boston's hard-rock hellions . 


headlining a bill with Pieces and 
Flesh. Doors open at 8 p.m., the first 
set is at 9, and tickets are $8 in 
advance, $10 at the door. Call 
451-1905. 

TIBETAN CELEBRATION. If 
you're looking for a good reason to 
get out, stretch your horizons, and 
have some fun, here it is. In honor of 
the Dalai Lama — exiled theocratic 
ruler of Tibet, and winner of this 
year’s Nobel Peace Prize — 11 
Tibetan folk dancers and musicians 
from Canada and India take part in a 
celebration at 7:30 p.m. at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon 
Street, Boston. A film about the Dalai 
Lama gets screened, and Tibetan 
monks chant prayers. And the 
evening wraps up with a bazaar of 
Tibetan crafts and a reception. 
Admission is $8, $5 with student ID. 
Call Trident Booksellers at 267-8688 
or Seven Stars Bookstore at 547-1317. 
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MUSIC. This turns out to be a busy 
day on the jazz scene, Get started at 3 
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FRIDAY: It doesn’t appear that 
British actor Edward Duke is 
going to make it home for the 
holidays — his hilarious one-man 
take on P.G. Wodehouse’s Jeeves 
Takes Charge has been extended 
yet again, this time through 
January 7. Duke has performed 
the show on and off for the past 
decade, and time only improves 
his delightful portrayal of poor 
put-upon Jeeves and his fatuous 
boss Bertie Wooster. It’s at the 


Hasty Pudding Theatre. 
Call 576-1602. 
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2 SATURDAY: Sifting through the TV holiday-special barrage gets tougher 
every year, but here’s one worth staying home for: the Emmy Award-winning 
Hallmark Hall of Fame production of Frances Hodgson Burnett's The Secret 
Garden. First aired two years ago, it’s the tale of Mary Lennox (Gennie James), 
the lonely orphan who discovers a magical garden and learns the virtue of 
compassion. Filmed at an ancient English castle, it features a cast of talented 
young Americans and veterans of the English stage — Derek Jacobi, Colin Firth, 
and Julian Glover, among others. It screens on Channel 7 at 8 p.m. 
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Wintersauce Is for.Children concert 
at John Hancock Hall (Berkeley and 
Stuart Streets, Boston; call 720-3434); 
move just a couple of blocks over, at 
7:30 p.m., for the annual Christmas 
concert by Mark Harvey and his 
Aardvark Jazz Orchestra at 
Emmanuel Church (15 Newbury 





Street, Boston; call. 536-3355); then . 
head across the river, where Cecil 
Taylor and quartet return to the 
Western Front (343 Western Avenue; 
call 492-7772). Guitarist David 
Gilmore's band are also on the twin 
bill. Finally, the Either/Orchestra 
blast off at Johnny D’s in Somerville 
(17 Holland Street; call 776-9667). 





THE WEEK 








Mowoas 
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celebrated story of a ballerina torn 
between love and dedication to her 
art seems even more hyperbolic 
today than it must have in 1948: the 
sappy parts probably come across as 
sappier, and the spooky parts chill 
the blood. But Jack Cardiff's color 
photography is still dreamily 
beautiful, and the ballet sequences — 
the film’s true subject — are 
enthralling. Directed by Michael 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger, it 
screens today at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Boston Public Library's Rabb Lecture 
Hall as the “Holiday for Dance” 
series continues. Admission is free. 
The BPL is in Copley Square. Call 
536-5400. 

MUSIC. It's string night at the 
Middle East Café, with three jazz 
outfits featuring either violin or cello. 
Sharing a bill with local groups CIA 
(Creative Improvisors Anonymous) 
and Persona will be Jim Nolet, 
violinist for the Jazz Passengers, one 
of the hottest bands to have played 
the recent “Knitting Factory Goes to 
Cambridge” festival. The nimble 
Nolet will appear with guitarist Mike 
Navazio, a veteran of Oliver Lake's 
group. Doors open at 7:45 p.m.; the 
first set begins at 8:30 p.m. The cover 
is $6. The Middle East is at 472 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 
Call 492-8151. 

This benefit is the local blues 
show of the year: Ronnie Earl & the 
Broadcasters, Duke Robillard, 
Dave Maxwell, Jerry Beaudoin, 
Sugar Ray & the Bluetones, Shirley 
Lewis, members of Roomful of 
Blues, and special guests will play for 
the American Cancer Society and the 
family of late blues fan Henry 
Pappas at Harpers Ferry (158 
Brighton Avenue, Allston) tonight. 
Tickets are $6. Call 254-9743. 
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MUSIC. Singer-songwriter Laurie 
Geltman is a diverse local talent. 
When she’s not playing tough lead 
guitar and singing with Vasco da 
Gama, she’s making demos and 
hustling for a record deal, or penning 
her own tunes, which range from 
self-aware love songs to smart 
commentaries on social or emotional 
politics. She appears at Necco Place 
at 8:30 p.m. Tickets are $2.50. The 
club is next to the Channel, at One 
Necco Street, Boston. Call 426-7744. 

The Boston Camerata celebrate 
Christmas with Sing We Noél, a 
combination of carols and dances 
from the Middle Ages. It’s happening 
at Sanders Theatre, Harvard Square, 
tonight at 8. Tickets are $10 to $20. 
Call 262-2092. (On Thursday, Sing 
We Noél moves to the Church of the 
Covenant, 67 Newbury Street, 
Boston.) 
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TELEVISION. When Soviet tanks 
rolled into Prague in 1968, sending 
the best Czechoslovakian filmmakers 
fleeing westward, the Czechs’ loss 
became Hollywood's gain. Most 
successful has been Milos Forman, 
who is profiled in the American 
Masters portrait Transplanted Czech, 
on Channel 2 tonight at 9. Directed 
by Forman’s Czechoslovakian 
mentor Voytech Jasney, this 
documentary observes Forman as he 
works on Valmont, his soon-to-be- 
released version of Choderlos de 
Laclos’s Les liaisons dangereuses. For 
some, the gritty, lyrical comedies 
Forman made before leaving his 
homeland — The Firemen’s Ball 
(1968) and Loves of a Blonde (1965) 
— remain unsurpassed by his glitzier 
Hollywood productions. Amadeus 
(1984) and One Flew over the 
Cuckoo's Nest (1975) may have 
racked up the Oscars and the 
grosses, but Forman seems to have 
lost something ineffable in his 
filmmaking after spring ended in 
Prague more than 20 years ago. 
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MUSIC, Cut your own rug to the 
Dharma Bums, who'll be playing - 
live on WMBR’s Pipeline at 10 p.m. 
The Bums have a new tape, 
Everything You Never Knew You 
Wanted, that’s the best distillation of 
their warm-hearted rock to date. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. When is 
photography art and when is it 
science? That may be a moot 
question, but the “Locomotion” 
exhibit, which opened recently at the 
Photographic Resource Center, offers 
an intriguing overview of 
photography, past and present, 
technological and artistic. The 
historic section of the show includes 
works by Eadweard Muybridge 

and Jacques Henri Lartigue. The 
contemporary segment, featuring 
works by Hillis Frampton and 
Marion Faller, among others, reflects 
the influence of the medium’s 
history. The Photographic Resource 
Center is located at Boston 
University, 602 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. Call 353-0700. 

(Bob Blumenthal. Carolyn Clay, 
Ted Drozdows*:, jimmy Guterman, 
Peter Keough 3-4 Charles Taylor 
helped out this week.) 
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SUNDAY: “Simpsons Roasting on intel Fire, Jack Frost nipping at your...” 
Matt Groening’s cracked clan are gearing up for the holidays, and papa Homer's 
having a tough time earning extra money to get his Christmas shopping out of 
the way. The Simpsons make their holiday-show debut tonight at 8:30 on 


Channel 25, sort of a prelude to the regular series, which begins in January. 





SUNDAY: Stambandet, a 14-piece a cappella vocal ensemble, perform 
Scandinavian vocal music from the 12th to the 20th century. The group’s 
repertoire includes the music of five countries, sung in their native languages. 
They'll do their harmony-rich thing at 4:30 p.m. at the Pleasant Street 
Congregational Church, in Arlington. Tickets are $7 at the door, Call 784-2726. 
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MONDAY: Long before he tickled keys with brother Beau in The Fabulous 
Baker Boys, jeff Bridges was playing beach bum Bone to John Heard’s crotchety 
Cutter in Ivan Passer’s Cutter’s Way (1981). Bone’s voice of mellow California 
reason has little effect on crippled vet Cutter’s paranoia after the latter finds a 
murdered girl and suspects a powerful pol is the culprit. A bit more mellowness 
might have smoothed Passer’s emphatic direction and Jeffrey Alan Siskin’s 
symbol-heavy script, but this neglected film remains one of the first and best 
explorations of Post-Vietnam Syndrome. At the Somerville Theatre. 

Call 625-1081. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 


We're sad to report that the Somerville Theatre will stage 
its last concert on December 30, But we're happy it’s a 
performance by Cajun eclectics Beausoleil, who are 
touring behind their new LP, Live from the Left Coast, a 
live “hits” package. Led by fiddle firebrand Michael 
Doucet, the band routinely romps through traditional 
Cajun and Creole tunes in addition to jazz, island music, 
and flat-out boogie. Call 931-2000. 
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Hate-filled comedians such as Andrew Dice Clay and 
Sam Kinison get all the attention nowadays, but to our 
taste there’s something more welcome (and just as 
unsettling) about a comic whose anger is fueled by 
concern. Boston’s own Barry Crimmins is the country’s 
leading political satirist, and it’s been quite a year for 
him, touring with Jackson Browne and Steven Wright 
and releasing his first record. But he’s hilarious no matter 
what he’s expounding on, be it politics or otherwise. He 
sums up 1989 on December 27 at Nightstage. 

Call 497-8200. 
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Learning about rituals performed in geographically 
remote societies is fascinating enough, but when 
those rituals have been carried out for centuries in 
relative proximity to where you live, they become 
all the more captivating for their exotic tone. Hence 
the Boston premiere of American Indian Dance 
Theatre, from March 9 to 11, at the Emerson 
Majestic Theatre, is already creating a buzz. 
Including more than 20 Native American dancers 
and musiciaii from 15 tribes in the US and Canada, 
the troupe is the first national dance company of its 
kind. It’s presented by Dance Umbrella. 

Call. 720-3434. 
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Gyula, Gazdag 


f you ride the train from Vienna to Budapest and happen to look 
j up from the Anselm Kiefer-like landscape around the town of 

Tatabanya, you might be startled to see a huge bird poised on a 
cliff, its wings outstretched for flight. It’s an iron eagle erected in 1896 
to celebrate the’1000th birthday of the Hungarian state, and it plays a 
strange and magical role in Gyula Gazdag’s 1987 film A Hungarian 
Fairy Tale, which opens on December 22 at the resurrected Coolidge 
Corner Moviehouse. 

“The eagle is part of an old Hungarian legend,” Gazdag explained to 
me two years ago in his office at Budapest's Magyar Studios. “It’s 
represented here in the film when the little boy who is the protagonist 
watches TV and sees a cartoon where the eagle flies away with the 
hero on its back — that’s how he gets back to earth from Hell. It 
became a symbolic bird for Hungarians, in the end of the movie, 
where they have to escape, they.are. chased to this eagle and climb 
onto its back for refuge.” 

When I spoke to him, Gazdag himself may have felt as desperate as 
his heroes. In January 1986, things looked grim in Hungary. The 
economy was failing. The solutions proposed — among them an 
income and sales tax — seemed worse than the problems to be solved. 
The outlook was especially grave for moviemakers. “Nobody knows 
what's going on or where money is coming from,” Gazdag said of the 
" once prosperous and prestigious Hungarian cinema. “We're just doing 
the best we can.” 

One bright spot, though, was A Hungarian Fairy Tale, which made 
its mark at a few festivals around the world. It’s a blithe fusion of 
realism and romance, of polished naturalistic storytelling and flights of 
fancy backed by the music and spirit of Mozart's The Magic Flute. 

“It’s a sort of fairy tale,” Gazdag said, “but based on social facts. 
There is a Hungarian law that says that if a child’s father is unknown, 
the authorities have to invent a non-existent father. This boy loses his 
father at the age of 10 and doesn’t know he’s imaginary. | 

“The film is the story of this quest. It starts with surrealistic, fairy- 
tale moments and in the end returns to that element. Paralleling this 
story is the tale of the clerk who invented his father. He can’t continue 
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A Hungarian Fairy Tale 


inventing non-existent persons and goes a bit crazy and burns all the 
documents, Of course, at the end of the story they meet without 
knowing what they have in common.” 

In fairy tales we expect happy endings; not so in history. In this case, 
though, real life seems to be imitating Gazdag’s art, for Gorbachev has 
burned the bonds restraining Hungary and other Eastern-bloc 
countries, allowing them to search for their true origins and destiny. 
Things are looking up for Gazdag, too: his film has lately taken off, 
having been shown in several cities, garnering great reviews and 
murmurings about an Oscar nomination for Best Foreign Film. The 
iron eagle looks as if it might actually fly. 

A Hungarian Fairy Tale opens at the Coolidge Corner Moviehouse 
on December 22. Call 734-2500. 

— Peter Keough 
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STATE 
OF THE 


ART 


Grant-giving 


cross-institutional 

marriage took place, at a 

grant-giving luncheon last 
week, between Boston University’s 
Derek Walcott and Harvard's 
American Repertory Theatre. 
Walcott, in conjunction with the ART, 
was awarded $75,000 by the Fund for 
the Arts for the completion and 
production of his play Steel, which 
connects the evolution of freedom 
and unrest in Trinidad to the 
development of steel-drum music. 
According to the ART’s Robert 
Brustein, the play (which will be 
augmented by indigenous black 
music and the rhythms of the steel 
band) demonstrates “how deeply 
reflective culture is of history.” 

The Fund for the Arts, a tax- 
exempt charitable trust established in 
1981 and administered under the 
auspices of the Institute of 
Contemporary Art, makes its 
bequests for the creation of “public 
art” — which certainly can be 
construed to include theater. Its last, 
however, was for a piece of public 
sculpture. According to the ICA’s 
David Ross, the Fund didn’t realize 
that, in the world of the theater, 
$75,000 is bigger pickings than it is in 
the world of the plastic arts. So this 
year’s project — tailored to 
partnerships between Massachusetts 
playwrights and Boston resident 
theaters — drew a number of 
proposals that were then winnowed 
down and juried by a panel of three 
experts. Steel, Ross reports, was “the 
pre-eminent stand-out winner.” 

It is not, of course, the first award 
for poet, playwright, and BU prof 
Walcott. Born in the British West 
Indies, Walcott has picked up such 
goodies as the Cholmondelay Prize 
for Poetry, a Rockefeller fellowship, a 
MacArthur Foundation grant, an 
Obie, and Queen Elizabeth's 1989 
Medal for Poetry. His play The 
Dream on Monkey Mountain has 
been produced by the Negro 
Ensemble Company and the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, and on NBC. 
Pantomime, his eloquent twist on the 

| Robinson Crusoe story, was done, 
several seasons back, by the Boston 
Shakespeare Company. Walcott’s 
works for the theater also include O 
| Babylon, a reggae musical with score 
by Galt MacDermot, the composer of 
Hair, who will provide the score for 
Steel. 
| Atthe Fund for the Arts lunch at 
‘the Lafayette Hotel, Walcott said he 
intends the play as “a tribute to the 
artists in the calypso tents of Trinidad 
and Tobago.” He pointed out that 
| there have been no figures quite like 
them since medieval times. He also 
offered'to switch checks with 
Brustein ~ who pocketed $65,000 to 
defray the costs of production (as a 
workshop this spring, then on the 
mainstage in 1991), as against the 
playwright’s $10,000. No deal was 
struck. 


























— Carolyn Clay 
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Simon Sheperd, Kenneth Branagh, James Larkin: one of the most ambitious debuts in the history of the movies 





Man of hope and glory 


Henry V is a winner again 


by Steve Vineberg 


HENRY V. Adapted from Shakepeare’s 
play and directed by Kenneth Branagh. 
With Kenneth Branagh, Paul Scofield, 
Ian Holm, Emma Thompson, Robert 
Stephens, and Geoffrey Hutchings. A 
Samual Goldwyn release. At the Nick- 
elodeon. 


composed of so many disparate, 

apparently conflicting parts that 
it’s often bewildered scholars. And in 
production, it’s given rise to wildly 
varying interpretations. 

Olivier’s magnificent 1944 film, com- 
missioned by the wartime British govern- 
ment, is rousing, jingoistic. 

Although Henry goes to war against 
France on the weakest — indeed the 
most opaque — of provocations, his 
cause is seen as unmistakably just, his 
adversaries are vain and stupid, and his 


’y hakepeare’s mammoth Henry V is 


take-over of the defeated France is a 
piece of luck for the pining, mismanaged 
land. A celebrated production by Terry 
Hands for the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany in the early ‘70s gave a cynical, anti- 
establishment, Vietnam-era reading of 
the courtly politicking of Henry and his 
clerical associates (who coax him to war). 
Of course, in order to make their versions 
workable, both directors had to edit the 
text carefully. 

I suspect that what seem like con- 
tradictions in the text — Henry’s sweet- 
ness and his warrior brutality, his 
sensitivity and his bouts of intractability 
— weren't problematic to the audience it 
was written for. To Elizabethans, Henry 
V was a legendary hero, so Shakespeare 
had considerable latitude to explore his 
character — a youthful king meeting the 
first great test of monarchy — and the 
character of war itself, without risking 


any loss of audience sympathy. It’s hard 


to think of a better play about war, with 
the beautiful exception of The Trojan 
Women, and even that play lacks 
Henry's multi-sided vision. Shakespeare 
takes us into battle (Agincourt), through 





Film 





the ranks of the English army, aristocrats 
and plebeians alike, from councils of war 
to the throne rooms where treaties are 
made. 

The prodigious young (28-year-old) 
British actor-director Kenneth Branagh, 
in his new film of Henry V, courts the 
complexity of the play. He wants to give 
all of Henry’s sides their due: he wants to 
look at the exhilaration of fighting — its 
ability to stimulate men to behave with 


an emotional freedom’ other environ- 
ments deny them — as well as its horror 
and wanton destructiveness. He wants to 

stage as a death opera, the way 
Orson Welles staged Shrewsbury in his 


peerless Chimes at Midnight (based on / 


the two parts of Henry IV). 

Branagh, who looks like a ~poutier 
version of Malcolm McDowall, played 
Henry on stage at 23 (under Adrian 
Noble, at the Barbican), but he’s never 
been behind a camera before, and this 
has to be one of the most ambitious 
debuts in the history of movies. And 
though the filmmaking is uneven and 
not all his interpretive choices are 


’ felicitous, it’s a more than reasonable 


attempt. It has theatrical intelligence and 
sensibility, and Branagh seems to find his 
feet, both as Henry and as a director, as 
he progresses. 
The first third is “wobbly — very 
wobbly. The preamble to the war — the 
court intrigue — is stylized to death, and 
Branagh’s Henry comes across as so cold 
and calculating, it’s impossible to get 
close to him. In an essay he wrote for the 
published collection Players of 
Shakespeare 2 after playing the role on 
stage, Branagh argues that these early 
sequences demonstrate the “master 
politician” and “demonic showman” in 
Henry, but I don’t think the text bears 
him out; anyway, he doesn’t make his 
case in the movie. And his flashbacks to 
the camaraderie between Falstaff and 
Henry as Prince Hai are nightmare 
collages, with broken bits of scenes from 
the two Henry IVs soldered awkardly 
together and one character's asides fed 
bewilderingly into another character's 
point of view, 

What turns the movie — and 
Branagh’s performance — around is a 
splendidly staged sequence (borrowed 
from Adrian Noble): Henry watches as 
his old drinking companion, Bardolph 
(Richard Briers), whom he’s had to 
sentence for looting (as an example, and 
as proof that the king isn’t prone to 
favoritism), is hanged in front of him. It’s 
the first genuine vulnerability we've seen 
from this Henry, and Branagh makes the 
most of. it. The moment is amazingly 
potent — it burns up the distance we've 
been feeling from Henry. 

From then on, Branagh can take us into 
the character's confidence. We see how 
uncomfortable is with the way his 
position isolates hi from his men; that’s 
what motivates him to visit them in 
disguise the night before the battle, 
soliciting their point of view and then 
taking offense because, loyal as they are 
to their king, they’re naturally skeptical 
about his attitude toward them. And 
Branagh adds a moment of brotherly 
triumph for Henry, when he and the 
passionate Captain Fluellen (lan Holm) 
stand together after Agincourt, arms 
around each other, laughing and weep- 
ing. 

As a piece of direction, Henry V 








Kenneth Branagh with that of Henry 

V. At the age of 27, both took on 
seemingly impossible, apparently 
predestined tasks: Henry the conquest 
of France, Branagh a film adaptation of 
Shakespeare's play about it. It was the 
first time either had attempted anything 
of such magnitude, and after initial 
travail both grew into the roles they had 
assumed. 

“There are cycles in careers of actors 
and directors where they feel fit to take 
Shakespeare on,” says Branagh. “People 
are intimidated at every level — actors, 
directors, schoolchildren — by his 
works. I felt with Henry V there was a 
chance to make it more accessible by 
changing the look of it, that medieval- 
picture-book thing. Once you've seen 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail, it's 
hard to take that kind of stuff seriously. 
I mean, have the costumes look like the 
actual stuff but don’t make people look 
like they’re wearing curtains. 

“And the delivery of the lines: | 
wanted them to sound like things 
people really said, not like operatic 
declamations from the planet Mars. You 
need experienced people for that, and so 
I worked with people I'd worked with 
before, such as Paul Scofield and Ian 
Holm. 


I t's hard not to parallel the life of 





Branagh the brave 


The man who would follow Olivier 


“And finally, | wanted to emphasize 
that it’s a good yarn with an emotional 
hook. Every means of producing the 
film went to making it as accessible as 
possible. In Olivier’s version, there was 
no need to pursue the ‘What happens 
next?’ aspect. It was 1944 and the 
implication was that the English were 
always going to win. Whereas in the 
actual campaign up until Agincourt, 
they made blunder after blunder. I 
wanted it to seem on the day of the 
battle that they had no chance. I wanted 
to get that sense of suspense.” 

It was a sense that Branagh shared 
when he faced the daunting prospect of 
shooting the film. Although he has 
played Henry before on the stage and 
has directed productions for his Renais- 
sance Theater Company, this would be 
his first foray into movie directing. Like 
Henry, his first efforts were uncertain 
and clumsy. Like Henry, by the time he 
reached the field of Agincourt and the 
rousing St. Crispin’s Day speech, he had 
found his way. Unlike Henry, he had 
the luxury of reshooting his awkward 
first steps. 

But Branagh’s effort also compels a 
more troubling comparison. Every dis- 
cussion of his movie inevitably brings 
up the aforementioned 1944 version of 
Henry V by the late Laurence Olivier. 








Kenneth Branagh: he and Henry 


Indeed, since that consummate actor's 
death six months ago, Branagh — whose 
autobiography is on the English 
bestseller list and who has had personal 
chats with Prince Charles — has been a 
leading candidate in the ‘Who will be 


both grew into their roles. 


the new Olivier?’ sweepstakes. 

“In England, there’s this obsession 
about anyone doing any part he’s done 
and handing over this mythical mantle,” 
says Branagh. “It’s impossible. It’s a 
dead end. I’m not having a go at Olivier. 
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becomes more assured (and more re- 
sourceful) as it progresses, but to a great 
extent what galvanizes it is the richness 
of the play; once Branagh gets out into 
the fields of battle, it rages up and sweeps 
you along. And ‘s connections 


don’t hurt him: half the English theatrical . 


world comes out to ease his transition 
into moviemaking. Ian Holm is a dream 
Fluellen, roisterous and good-humored, a 
joyous Welsh brogue rippling through 
his lines. Geoffrey Hutchings (he was the 
father in Wish You. Were Here) and 
Robert Stephens are a fine pair as Nym 
and Pistol; Stephens plays Pistol not as 
sputtering and quarrelsome, but as dis- 
“tracted, disconnected, possessed by a 
melancholy quaver. Judi Dench does a 
touching rendition of Mistress Quickly’s 
eulogy for Falstaff (played by Robbie 
Coltrane in flashbacks), though 
Branagh’s too-somber direction of this 
scene short-circuits the malapropping 
comedy in the speech. 

Brian Blessed brings his swashbuckl- 
ing warmth to the small role of trusty 
Exeter; Derek Jacobi reads the Chorus 
vigorously: Christopher Ravenscroft is 
an expressive, contemplative Mountjoy 
(France’s emissary to Henry's troops, 
who tempers the Dauphin’s disdain of 
his English enemy with his own growing 
admiration of the young king). The odd, 
underwritten role of the King of France 
— played as a virtual cretin in the Olivier 
film — is lent new dignity and weight by 
Paul Scofield. 

Branagh’s wife, Emma Thompson, is a 
charming, sensual Princess Katherine, 
although I wish Thompson had played 
her as cleverer; I missed ~ Renee 
Asherson’s wit in the 1944 version. Her 
first scene is neatly stolen by Geraldine 
McEwan, who plays Alice, the princess’s 
lady-in-waiting, as a cross between Billie 
Burke and Edna May Oliver. Branagh 
gets to loosen his stays in his courtship 
scene with Thompson — a reminder of 
what a skilled light comedian he can be. 
(His last screen role was the befuddled 
young husband in High Season who 
tumbles for Jacqueline Bisset.) 

Even at his best, Branagh makes 
mistakes. He includes Henry’s confronta- 
tion with the honest private, Williams 
(Michael Williams), who doesn’t know 
he’s talking to his king, but then neglects 
to film the pay-off, where Henry reveals 
his identity and Williams acquits himself 
with honor. Pat Doyle’s music is used 
heayy-handedly during ‘the Agincourt 
sequence, which is overlong and repeti- 
tive; it lacks the poetry of great battle 
scenes (like Welles’s Shrewsbury). It 
doesn’t lack power, though. And 
Branagh has an eye for the smoky chaos 
of the field (Kenneth McMillan shot the 
picture), just as he has an eye for casting 
and an ear for the multiple resonances of 
Shakespeare’s text. You get the sense 
that Branagh could turn himself into a 


first-rate director through sheer will. He’s 


given himself a running start. a) 








Heaven should wait 
Angels needs some hellfire 


by Charles Taylor 





WE'RE NO ANGELS. Directed by Neil 
Jordan. Written by David Mamet. With 
Robert De Niro, Sean Penn, Ray 
McAnally, Demi Moore, Hoyt Axton, 
Bruno Kirby, and John Reilly. A 


. Paramount Pictures release. At the 


Cheri and the Circle and in the 
suburbs. 


here’s no one writing for the 
! movies now who makes use of 
cornier conventions than David 
Mamet. And Mamet uses these machine- 
tooled studio conventions straight-faced, 
without irony, as if a “sincere,” plain 
approach will tap into something genu- 
ine in them and connect with the 
audience. 

Think of the scene in The Un- 
touchables where the mother of-a 
murdered child goes to straight-arrow 
cop Eliot Ness to ask justice for her dead 
little girl (if that film’s director, Brian De 
Palma, had written the script, the mother 
would’ve gotten bumped off as well). But 
unless you're seeing them for the first 
time, you may not believe that anyone is 
asking you to take thesé clichés seriously. 

In We're No Angels, Mamet pulls out 
all the stops. There are good-hearted 
crooks, a hooker with a heart of gold, a 
statue of the Madonna that answers 
prayers, miracle cures of the afflicted, 
and a last-minute rescue by a waterfall. 
All of it played absolutely, mind-bogg]- 
ingly straight. 

In the 1955 Bogart film on which this is 
based, a group of cons who escape from a 
turn-of-the-century Devil’s Island prison 
give up their chance to make a clean 
getaway in order to save a poor merchant 
and his family from their evil creditors. 
The picture is family-style comedy that 
slogs along under its heavy-spirited 
“charm.” 


: Niro and Sean Penn: oma made lush? 


In this version, updated to 1935, two 
bumbling crooks, Ned and Jimmy (Rob- 
ert De Niro and Sean Penn) get forced 
into taking part in a jailbreak and wind 
up in a frontier town near the Canadian 
border. There they pose as two famous 
priests whom the local monastery has 
been expecting to assist in the construc- 
tion of a shrine to a statue of the Virgin 
that weeps real tears (that is, when rain 
comes in through a hole in the roof). 

Talking to the writer Ray Sawhill in 
the current Interview, director Neil Jor- 
dan (Mona Lisa and last year’s lovely, 
neglected, and studio-butchered High 
Spirits) says he was drawn to the 
sweetness and sentimentality of the 
Mamet script. Jordan adds, “David's 
script was spare, and my entire attack on 
the movie was to make it lush and large 
and circuslike and emotional.” 

Jordan does do some impressive work. 
The opening, in which convicts toil at the 
penitentiary coal mine, has an imposing 
melodramatic hugeness, as if Metropolis 
had been made at Warners in the ‘30s. 
The jailbreak is like a gangster movie 
embellished in a director’s imagination 
until it’s almost operatic. The action is 
shockingly fast and frenetic and brutal. 

But-here, as in much of the film, the 
tone is off. You're supposed to be 
watching a comedy, but seeing guards 
shot, their blood splattering against 
walls, or scalded and shrieking, isn’t 
funny. And when, in the next scene, Ned 
and Jimmy are wandering through the 
wilderness and they get a ride with a car 
that stops, how are we supposed to react 
when the driver hits a deer, followed by a 
shot of the animal lying bloody and 
dying beneath the car’s wheels? 

There's a lyrical, relaxed scene where 
Ned and Jimmy wander through the 
ramshackle town and Philippe 





Rousselot’s wintry-gray cinematography 
gives the landscape a quality reminiscent 
of McCabe and Mrs. Miller (which was 
also shot in British Columbia). Jordan 
gets some actors’ rhythms going in the 
early scenes between De Niro and Penn; 
even as late as the ludicrous finale, 
there’s an impressive shot of a figure 
gliding down a thunderous waterfall. But 
the problem with Jordan’s approach to 
the script is that mush made lush only 
emphasizes everything wrong with it. 

What Jordan responded to on paper 
may have been something like the not- 
quite-there whimsy of Mamet's Things 
Change. There, however, everything was 
underwritten and soft-pedaled. This 
movie is a series of scenes that either 
want to warm your heart or tug at it. 
Scenes like Penn praying to the Virgin 
for new shoes followed by a priest 
coming in with a whole sack of them. Or 
Demi Moore (in an inauthentic tough-girl 
performance) explaining that she has to 
sell herself to feed her deaf little girl. Or 
the faces of a crowd moved by Penn’s 
impromptu sermon on the faith that gets 
you through when you're up against it. 
These are so programmed that there’s no 
way to heat them up emotionally 
without the emotions seeming false. 

De Niro, who is the film’s executive 
producer, seems to know this. He’s not 
comfortable with the sagary sentimen- 
tality (how could the actor who blazed 
through Martin Scorsese's corrosive ex- 
aminations of Catholic guilt be com- 
fortable in this movie?), so he tries to get 
around it by mugging, and he’s painful to 
watch. Hiding from the warden who's 
turned up in the town looking for him De 
Niro buries his face in his Bible; after a 
while, he seems to be hiding from the 
camera as well. 

Penn is stuck with most of the movie's 
inspirational moments, but he’s charm- 
ing and very funny turning himself into 
one of the Dead End Kids and bringing 
something genuinely sweet to Jimmy’s 
dem, dese, and dose manner. Jimmy can 
barely conceal his fear at being caught 
out, and when he’s asked to say the 
blessing (in Latin), he responds like a kid. 
unprepared and asked to recite in class. 

Jordan has called this movie “an anti- 
religious parable about redemption.” But 
it doesn’t matter that Mamet's “priests” 
are charlatans; the redemption they find 
has to do with a belief in miracles like 
finding the goodness in the heart of a 
hardened whore, curing a little girl of her 
deafness in the midst of a_ holy 
procession, and putting your faith in the 
Virgin that everything will be all right 
(just think of that St. Jude medal that 
made the rounds of the heroes in The 
Untouchables). Mamet the profane, 
cynical playwright appears in his 
screenplays as a fuddy-duddy old moral- 
ist who embraces a sloppy spirituality 
that wouldn’t have been out of place in 
Going My Way. The Irish have a word 
for it: blarney. 0 











I'm not trying to do his version of Henry 
better; I couldn’t. It’s not 1944 now. The 
whole impulse behind making this 
‘picture is opposed to competing with a 
marvelous work of art. They are two 
completely different movies.” 

The differences don’t stop at Olivier’s 
more ‘wholesome’ image of Henry — 
Branagh includes scenes deleted from 
the 1944 version, such as the king's 
bloodthirsty speech before the besieged 
town of Harfleur and his unmasking of 
the conspirators in his court, which 
portray him as dark, complex, and 
potentially. violent. Branagh also 
eschews Olivier’s delight in artifice. “It 
never gets completely naturalistic,” he 
says of the earlier production. “The 
horse charge was marvelous — but then 
Olivier had eight weeks to shoot Agin- 
court, whereas we only had nine days. 
And some of the acting dates. There are 
marvelous performances, but it’s hard to 
sit through some of it.” 

Rather than compete with Olivier, 
Branagh would like to think the actor’s 
spirit was working with him. He wrote 
to Olivier once some time ago when he 
was stymied by a part in Chekhov's 
Three Sisters that the other actor had 
played. He told Olivier he was lost and 
asked for advice. To his amazement, the 
great man replied. “He wrote, ‘My 
advice to you is to have a bash of it. 
Which I wish you.’ ” 

Branagh continues to heed that ad- 
vice. “The spirit of Olivier is behind this 
film. If he were me, the comparisons 
would not have put him off.” 

— Peter Keough 











THE BIG PICTURE 
T he pressure put on young film- 


makers to succumb to the copy- 

shop mentality of ‘80s Hollywood 
is ripe for satire, but The Big Picture, an 
amiable nothing of a comedy directed by 
actor Christopher Guest, is too soft to 
score any direct hits. 

Ten years ago, the film might have 
been a modest cult hit. But the bloom is 
off the device of a movie-obsessed hero 
who transforms his life into fantasy. So 
when we see guards at a mansion gate 
turn into Nazi inquisitors, or a lovers’ 
spat become a noir clinch, there’s no 
freshness. And thou the movie 
satirizes the young maker. hero 
(Kevin Bacon) who lets himself be 
seduced by Hollywood before coming to 
his senses, the upbeat ending seems to 
validate the artsy film he wants to make, 
which I assumed had been intended as a 
parody of his pretensions. 

But The Big Picture means well and it’s 
never crass, and some of the performers 
rouse it out of its pokiness. As Bacon's 
best friend, an aspiring cinematographer, 
Michael McKean shows the ordinary-guy 
likability he had in Light of Day. In small 
bits, John Cleese is cast amusingly 
against type as a bartender in a Lost 
Weekend fantasy, and Jason Gould has a 
prissy, insinuating quality as an agent so 
young and fashion-conscious he seems 
to have been plucked from Club MTV. 
And in a black bob with red bows, 
Jennifer Jason Leigh has an off-the-wall 





boho wackiness: she comes on like 
Minnie Mouse on amphetamines. 

But the best reason to see the movie is 
Martin Short’s unbilled role as a hyper- 
emotional Hollywood agent. Done up in 
curly hair, his eyes so narrowed that he 
looks like a parody of Nils Asther in The 
Bitter Tea of General Yen, Short does the 
sort of possessed comic acting that Peter 
Sellers did in Lolita; he’s so immersed in 
the character that it’s a little spooky. 

This agent, forever exhaling cigarette 
smoke and gesturing with what could be 
described as a fey manic languidness (as 
if his frayed nerves had been temporarily 
quieted by a blow on the head), is so 
caught up in his Hollywood-ese patter 
that his insincerity is perfectly sincere. At 
times he doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. “I’m not going to bullshit you,” he 
says, giving himself away with every 
syllable. Short catches a neat irony about 
the new-style show-biz sharpies: imagin- 
ing that people believe their transparent 
phoniness, they've become their own 
biggest marks. At the Charles. 

— Charles Taylor 


THE WIZARD 


he Wizard is aimed squarely at 

: eight-to-12-year-olds, who will 
probably love it. The movie's 
casual violence and depiction of a 
dysfunctional family may scare younger 
kids; anyone older is apt to find the story 
corny and its relentless plugs for Ninten- 
do games annoying. None of this should 
bother the target audience, who ought to 
like the mix of action, drama, slapstick, 
video graphics, and even a touch of not- 
too-icky romance. 


This sounds more like a marketing 
ploy than a movie, and it more or less is. 
What keeps The Wizard from being a 
feature-length Nintendo commercial is a 
convoluted screenplay by David 
Chisholm that borrows plot ideas from 
films as diverse as Rain Man, Tommy, 
and Ordinary People. 

Pre-teen Cory (The Wonder Years’ 
Fred Savage) spirits his disturbed eight- 
year-old half-brother Jimmy (Luke 
Edwards) away from an institution, and 
they try to hitchhike to California. After 
discovering that Jimmy has a 
preternatural talent for video games, 
they hook up with Hailey (Jenny Lewis), 
a tough, road-smart cutie Cory’s age, 
who offers to help the brothers get to the 
video championship in Los Angeles in 
return for a cut of the prize money. What 
follows is predictable, if not credible. 

It’s amusing to watc* the various kids 
in The Wizard act out these previously 
adult scenarios from other movies, a la 
Bugsy Malone — especially since the 
adults in this film are invariably more 
childish (not to mention more clueless 
and unsympathetic) than the kids. Ten- 
year-olds will laugh as incipient Ninten- 
do junkie Dad (Beau Bridges) and a 
dorky-looking bounty hunter (Will 
Seltzer) hired by Dad’s ex-wife play 
puerile pranks on each other to prevent 
the other from finding the kids first. As 
the resourceful kids overcome these and 
other grown-up baddies, their lives 
become an obstacle-strewn game of 
Super Mario Brothers. But you ultimately 
can’t beat the Nintendo system, and 
neither can The Wizard. At the Copley 
Place and the Allston and in the suburbs. 

— Gary Susman 
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Paul Newman: his patrician airs ne 


blita Davidovich: more than Just the right measurements 


Bourbon Street bust 
Blaze gets into burlesqise, 


by Robin Dougherty 


BLAZE. Written and directed by Ron 
Shelton. With Paul Newman and Lolita 
Davidovich. A Buena Vista release. At 
the Nickelodeon, the Harvard Square, 
and the Chestnut Hill and in the 
suburbs. 


the Bourbon Street burlesque scene 

looked like in 1959, Blaze provides a 
package tour. A backstage peep offers 
plump mammaries whose owners sport 
headgear inspired by everyone from 
Carmen Miranda to Marie Antoinette. 
Enormous breasts cavort in bras that 
accommodate parakeet perches. Nubile 
limbs climb in and out of novelty 
equipment (including a huge clamshell). 
And there’s a panther that figures 
prominently in the title artiste’s, uh, stage 
act. 

It’s not really a sexy movie, but these 
extraordinary props do bolster the story 
of friendship between two larger-than- 
life Bourbon Street regulars: Governor 
Earl K. Long and notorious stripper Blaze 
Starr, whose affair in late-’50s Louisiana 
was made of the stuff that Gary Hart only 
dreams of. Written and directed by Ron 
(Bull Durham) Shelton, it’s got Paul 
Newman as the erstwhile backwoods 
governor, and a magnificent turn by 
newcomer Lolita Davidovich as Blaze. 
Photographed by Haskell Wexler, it’s 
even got a warm light casting a golden 
tone over everything that ought to be 
seedy. 

But it feels more like a coming 


I n case anyone’s wondering just what 


attraction for a movie than the real thing 


— all exquisite period detail and no 
emotional punch. Which is too bad, 
because director Shelton saw an 
American original in Long, a notorious 
womanizer whose public affair with 
Blaze Starr was exploited by his political 
enemies. And when the movie reaches 
beneath its own shiny veneer, it comes 
up with a nice tidbit or two — it makes 
you long for the story that could have 
been. 

Who was Earl K. Long? He was a 
fellow who swore, spit, and made love 
with his. boots on (“You get better 
traction that way”). Blaze Starr, on the 
other hand, was a feisty, independent 
creature who spent most of her time with 
her clothes off. Ecdysiastic tendencies 
notwithstanding, it was probably the 
electric field generated by the national 
zeitgeist that was responsible for their 
mutual attraction. 

Although Earl’s politics essentially 
parroted those of his more famous 
brother, Huey (who preceded him as 
governor by some 15 years), it was the 
younger Long’s career that ushered in the 
modern era. With a segregationist plat- 
form softened by populist tendencies and 
a thirst for the black vote, Earl gave 
outspoken support to equal rights, anti- 
cipating the civil-rights struggle. And 
with his knack for creating what would 
later be called photo opportunities (Long 
never went stumping without a country 
ham to hand out), he was a politician 
who manipulated the press masterfully 


—. though his life could never have 
survived the scrutiny of a modern 
television campaign. 

Inspired by Blaze’s autobiography, 
Shelton has made the movie a love story 

by the political watersheds that 
led to Long’s downfall. What made Blaze 
so engaging is that she never shed the 
innocence that followed her out of West 
Virginia. Indeed, when the governor 
arrives at New Orleans’s famous Show- 
Bar for a night of tomcatting, he doesn’t 
really know what he’s in for. When Blaze 
sets right in front of him to do her stuff 
and she’s both hot and sweet, Long looks 
as if he’d seen the Second Coming. He 
sends word backstage that he wants to 
buy the dancer a fur coat. She’s insulted, 
but when he shows up in person she 
agrees to go out with him and the two fall 
for each other. 

Davidovich may fill Blaze’s pasties to a 
T, but Newman’s all wrong for this part. 
It should have gone, as was once 
considered, to Gene Hackman — or at 
least to an actor whose patrician airs are 
better disguised. The movie won’t dwell 
on crudeness — not even the crudeness 
that did Long in. (It barely scratches the 
surface of the ugly political machine that 
wanted Long to hush up on “the nigger 
issue.”) It’s probably the director's fault 
that Newman seems to be holding back 
from the possibilities of a character who 
once pissed in a potted plant during a 
press conference. 

You never find out what makes this 
Earl tick, what draws him to Blaze 


besides her extraordinary measurements. 
Even less do you understand what Blaze 
wanted with the governor's sagging 
flesh. But Lolita Davidovich, in her first 
major role, plays the country-girl-turned- 
burlesque-queen as an innocent, and it’s 
wholly believable. With her heart- 
shaped face and pug nose, she’s a larger- 
than-life pixie. Fresh from Appalachia, 
the nail-chewing teenage waitress hopes 
to land a singing career when she’s 
discovered by Red Snyder (the de- 
lightfully comic Robert Wuhl). He puts 
her on stage at the Quonset Hut, a club 
for servicemen, where she takes to the 
life immediately. 

By the time she hits Bourbon Street, 
she’s an expert on tassels and G-strings. 
But the movie lets the burlesque world, 
with its romanticism of sex and exploi- 
tation, put a distance between the 
audience and the characters: For all the 
available opportunity, Shelton’s 
screenplay pales next to the sassy, 
writerly dialogue of Bull Durham. Oc- 
casionally, sly samples of what Shelton 
could have done pop up. Showing Blaze 
some photographs of his brother Huey, 
Earl refers to “one small problem he had 
back in 1935.” “What small problem?” 
asks Blaze. “A bullet.” 

It’s not clear whether the movie thinks 
pe a was actually nuts (he suffered from 

g of the arteries) or merely a 
half-cocked wiseacre with dangerously 
liberal political notions. He was com- 
mitted to the state hospital because of his 
erratic behavior — including a so-called 
emotional breakdown on the legislature 
floor (in Louisiana in 1959, supporting 
black voting rights was not the act of a 
sane person). Neither is it clear how 
Blaze could be such a sex star and still 
consider her profession “ladylike.” The 
movie's too polite to ask these questions. 
It only hints. That’s why: Blaze is ar’ 
just a striptease. 








Backwoods boggle 


Paul Newman as Earl Long? 


weekend basketball game, erstwhile pro- 
fessional athlete and second-time director Ron 
Shelton has his mind on some of the breaks that came 
during the making of his new movie, Blaze. For one 
thing, there was a period when Paul Newman, cast to 
play Earl K. Long, the backwoods governor of 


N EW YORK — Sporting a plaster cast won at a 


Louisiana, started to back out. “My only concern,” says 
Shelton, “was to quickly recast the movie entirely.” 
The director may have been stretching credulity in 
the first place by choosing the painfully handsome 
Newman to play a man who, in real life, looked 
something like a billygoat standing upright. But Shelton 
feels that with a talent like Newman playing an 
“archetypal, rakish Southern womanizer,” his good 
looks only make the character “a little more romanti- 
cized.” After all, the thing that got Shelton hooked on 
the celebrated liaison between the governor and 
burlesque queen Blaze Starr was the possibility of “an 
innocent fable. There was really a sweetness there.” 
But Shelton wasn’t really surprised at Newman’s 
hesitancy. “He'd been wavering for months. We were 
talking tc Gene Hackman when Paul called up and said 


he was absolutely convinced he wanted the part. When 
he did come back, he came back entirely.” 

Newman, on the other hand, is more forthright about 
the image problem. “I thought it was a big stretch for 
me. I didn’t know if the audience was going to accept 
me. He [Long] is unhinged, which is sort of fun to play. 
And he’s something of a swordsman.” Newman has 
played a handful of Southern rakes and hellraisers, 
from Cool Hand Luke to Cat on a Hot Roof's desultory 
Brick, and taking on a Big Daddy character might seem 
a natural progression. But Long was the sort of guy 
who'd take his false teeth out in public, which is a bit 
un-Newmanlike. Even with Cool Hand Luke, “there 
wasn’t that aspect of a backwoods creature.” 

Newman, who looks about as comfortable talking to 
the press as the proverbial schoolboy fidgeting in 
church, says that one aspect of the role worth exploring 
was the issue of private life versus public persona. “It’s 
part of the human animal to go from the politician's 
table to his bed.” (He doesn’t approve, though, adding 
that “Gary Hart got a raw deal.”) And he is sympathetic 
to the dilemmas of Earl and Blaze — “very private 
persons with extrovert tendencies.” But what it came 
down to was that, despite not being a Bull Durham fan, 
he wanted to work with Shelton. 

It’s not just Newman that Shelton is banking on — 
he’s raised more than a few eyebrows by casting an 
unknown in the title role. Lolita Davidovich’s resumé 
lists only bit parts in The Big Town and Adventures in 


Babysitting, but Shelton thought she had more than just 
the requisite chest measurements. “She has a great 
heart that comes through. And I thought that was the 
hardest thing to find. Actresses especially, for very good 
reason, have their guards up.” 

Shelton had written the script for Blaze long before 
Bull Durham. To him, the story about two extraordinary 
people attracted to each other because “they both lived 
on stage” should have been irresistible to movie 
companies. He offered it to Disney twice before their 
subsidiary Touchstone picked it up. Told it was 
uncastable, he shelved it until “the first weekend's 
grosses of Bull Durham made it a castable movie.” 

After Bull Durham came out, Shelton liked to say that . 
with Susan Sarandon’s character Annie Savoy he had 
“raised the level of male fantasy.” At first glance, Blaze 
seems to have set it back a few decades. But according 
to Shelton, it’s really coincidence that both his movies 
have featured assertive women who get along in the 
world by using their bodies. (“Bull Durham and Blaze 
are only two of several screenplays I've written that 
have been produced.”) It’s true, he admits, that “what I 
find attractive are outspoken women who are un- 
apologetic, liberated without an ideological vocabu- 
lary.” Anyway, Blaze’s life was reason enough for a 
film. “Given the way things could have gone, coming 
out of Appalachia like she did, it's a remarkable career.” 
But yeah, he adds, “I like smart tarts.” 

— RD 
























Rising 
sons 


A new breed of 
Japanese artist 


by Mary Sherman 


AGAINST NATURE: JAPANESE ART 
IN THE EIGHTIES. At MIT’s List 
Visual Arts Center. Through February 
11. 


t Fucks Everything (Nachic Falls), a 

sculpture by the Japanese artist 

Tatsuo Mijajima, consists of a vertical 
line punctuated by a tube of light and an 
infinitesimal monitor projecting rushing 
water. The line ends with another tiny 
monitor in a small tank with two tape 
players on either side. But if the piece 
represents a sexual organism or the 
physical phenomenon of its secondary 
title, then the two have been reduced and 
mechanized almost beyond recognition. 
The sculpture portrays nature as artifice, 
nature translated into technology. The 
result is sterile, cold, and agonizing. 
Nature has become a machine. And it is 


Art 


far from sublime. 

Welcome to contemporary Japanese 
art. 

It Fucks Everything is part of a long 
overdue exhibition -entitled ‘Against 
Nature: Japanese Art in the Eighties.” 
The show was curated by the former 
director of the MIT List Visual Arts 
Center and current curator of contem- 
porary art at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Kathy Halbreich; the director of the Grey 
Art Gallery and Study Center at New 
York University, Thomas Sokolowski; 
the curator of Kyoto’s National Museum 
of Modern Art, Shinji Kohmoto; and the 
director of Nagoya’s ICA, Fumio Nanjo. 
From its stay at the MIT List Visual Arts 
Center it will travel to Seattle, Cincinnati, 
New York, and finally Houston. 

For centuries, nature has played a 
profound and reverent role in Japan, a 
role that epitomizes the country as a 
whole. Like everything else, shifts and 
changes can wreak havoc on the small 
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crowded islands. Nature is not only 
something with which to be held in awe; 
it is also something with which to be 
reckoned. One remedy is submission and 
control, resulting in the elaborate taming 
and dominance of Japan’s natural re- 
sources as well as the formalizing and 
conformity of individual behavior — a 
combination that has become accepted as 
typically Japanese. 

Such a situation could be stifling, but 
the Japanese manage well. A tolerance of 
contradictory and varied imagery helps. 
The bombardment of Western images 
from the ‘50s on is permitted in the same 
way that the Japanese always have 
allowed two opposite poles of aesthetics 


Noboru Tsubaki, Fresh Gasoline (1989) 





to exist. As Nanjo explains in the show’s 
catalogue, “One is represented by Zen 
and Shintoism — black and white, very 
sober, no decoration, minimal, or abstract 
and philosophical — which belonged to 
the samurai and intellectual classes. The 
other tradition, for merchants and or- 
dinary people in the city, was decorative, 
very colorful, and filled with figures of 
birds, flowers, seasonal imagery. Those 
two have always been juxtaposed.” 
Today, 20th-century technological and 
consumer aesthetics are added to the 
traditional coupling. The outcome is a 
McDonald's next to a Shinto shrine next 
to a skyscraper next to neon lights next to 
a rare patch of greenery. 








Another artist in the show, Noboru 
Tsubaki says, “I am an urban creature . . . 
I know nothing about the countryside; in 
fact, it frightens me.” Tsubaki’s sculpture 
Fresh Gasoline, however, is one of the 
more organic-looking ones in the exhi- 
bition. It is a huge, garish yellow pod. Its 
skin is blistered and shoots sprouts from 
its top like a gigantic, overripe potato 
from a Japanese sci-fi film. Nothing 
could be more fanciful. 

Traditional Japanese art forms — scroll 
painting, folding screens, and delicate 
pen and ink works — are obviously not 
what this group of young artists espouse. 
When such forms do appear in their art, 

See JAPAN, page 26 





Hearts and minds 
Beth Soll and Wendy Perron have both 


by Thea Singer 


oignance born of abstraction 

sounds like an oxymoron. But that’s 

just the passage that took place last 
weekend at the joint concert of Boston's 
Beth Soll & Company and the New York- 
based: Wendy Perron Dance Company (it 
was presented by Dance Projects Inc. at 
Suffolk University’s C. Walsh Theatre). 
The concerns of the two choreographers 
diverge — Perron’s appear more globally 
inspired, Soll’s are held closer to the chest. 
But as a point of departure for their 
intricate, often elusive works, both use a 
personal iconography that’s embodied in 
a brainy, idiosyncratic style. 

The more kinetically charged of the 
two dances, Perron’s Last Forever, a 
premiere, is set to an original score for 
percussion, voice, and piccolos by A. 
Leroy and Mimi Goese (plus “O Marina 
Knew,” recorded by Hugo Largo). In it, 
she uses the ephemerality of dance as a 
metaphor for the transience of life in the 
nuclear age. The “last forever” of the title 
refers to the near-interminable half-lives 
of radioactive elements, and their per- 
petual emission of deadly alpha, beta, 
and gamma rays. “Radiation,” Perron 
noted in a Boston Globe interview, “is 
the only thing that will last forever, and 
our country is poisoning time stretching 
out millions of years into the future.” 

The wealth of material and invention 
encompassed in this one dance for eight 
bowls you over — rarely do you view so 
much new happening in so little time to 
so many people. Gliding diagonally 
downstage like a leitmotif is the shadowy 
figure of Perron herself, who links 
together disparate, often dislocated 





movement phrases like a gossamer life- 
line, her arms shifting almost impercep- 
tibly from straight to upward curve. You 
get the sense that this is her journey, the 
other dancers not so much players as 
elements of the mise-en-scéne, charging 
the atmosphere with their energy. 

And what energy there is. Hands twirl 
overhead, legs let fly in off-kilter tours 
jetés and jackknife jumps, ankles slam 
together as the dénouement of a body in 
mid flight. Five dancers roll on stage like 
so many cockroaches pursued by a can of 
Raid; a man springs belly-first off a 
woman's upraised foot, then she rolls 
backward, heels over head, smooth as 
butter. A woman clasps her hands high, 
forming a Mobius strip of a frame above 
her torso. Three women rush across stage 
as a chain. Four dancers crouched like 
frogs hop in a line, halt, then scurry off 
stage. A dancer kicks another gently in 
the back, the second shoots out all arms 
and legs, flips onto her. belly, rocks like 
the underside of a boat. 

Yet though Perron’s dancers hit you in 
the gut with their raw — and remarkably 
articulate — physicality, a sense of 
vulnerability underlies their power, as 
when a trio of women stretch their 
rounded arms forward, their hands 
trembling at the end of their reach. 
Perron is intent, it seems, in revealing not 
only our might and destructiveness but 
also our tenderness, the cracks that make 
us human. In fact, there’s an implicit 
irony — and hence a glimpse of hope — 
in her using such mind-boggling creativi- 
ty to present a prophecy of doom. 

Soll, too, confronts a dilemma, but one 


of a more personal nature. Her Dreams 
and Illusions, to music by Astor Piazzolla 
and J.S. Bach, contrasts public persona 
with private travail, artifice with art, 
what we present to the world with what 
we know of ourselves. 

Opening with bounding leaps, the 
piece, which premiered earlier this year, 
segues into a dance for two couples, all in 
gray. “I’m so glad,” one woman exclaims, 
in fairly histrionic revelry, as she claps 
her hands above her head. As usual, Soll 
remains true to her belief in gestures that 
rebound in echoes throughout a dance 
(her dancers don’t so much catapult 
through space as leave gestural after- 
images shimmering on its surface): wrists 
circle gently inward, shoulders shimmy, 





Dance 


a palm caresses a chest, all four clump 
together in relevé, arms stretched sky- 
ward, eyes downcast, cupped palms 
clapping gently. They look like a silent- 
movie version of flamenco dancers play- 
ing at half-speed. 

Soll herself, along with Lodi McClellan, 
serves as a counterpoint to the quartet, the 
core to the group's circumference. 
McClellan lunges out on one knee, 
stretching her long arched back like taffy. 
At one point she loses control utterly, 
flailing and jerking as if she’d stepped on 
a live wire; it’s nearly impossible to hide 
feeling continually behind outer trap- 
pings, Soll seems to be saying. 

Soloist to her corps, as in most of her 





works, Soll enters downstage, knees’ 


bent, body hunched, elbows angled in at 
her waist, fingers shaking. She strikes 
you as a kindred spirit to the 
Chaplinesque clown of her luminescent 
solo Prologue (1981), a tragicomedy in 
less than one act; she’s also a dop- 
pelganger to the four. They're full- 


bodied; she, in gray tatters with hints of 
blue and pink hemp at her wrists, ankles, 
head, waist, across her scullcap, is the 
shadow of their former selves. 

The couples reappear as facsimiles of 
ballet dancers, the women in party pink 
and blue of cotton-candy chiffon, the 
men as dashing danseurs in pale tights 
and short vest or a tunic cinched at the 
waist (it wouldn’t be surprising to hear 
them cry, “Here we come to save the 
day!”’). The humor is refreshing — not a 
regular in the Soll repertoire. 

But despite the lovely work of all her 
dancers, Soll takes center stage, perhaps 
because of her role, perhaps because she 
can’t help glowing like the reds and 
oranges surrounding a flame’s blue 
center. She begins the refrain that will 
delineate her character: she holds her 
head, then presses down raised arms, 
causing her entire body to rise like an 
inhalation. Slipping onto her side, she 
bends her knees, rests her arms at her 
sides, faces the ground. With impeccable 
timing, she flips onto her back and 
begins stomping her feet like an angry 
child — albeit one with rhythm. She 
swings into a military-straight sit, hands 
on raised knees, intently watching the 
action going on about her, as if staring at 
beings from another planet. Then she 
rolls over and over, light as a dustball. 

Later, facing front, she carries the motif 
further: reaching out to the audience in 
plié, hands arthritic, she curls her back in, 
then out again, slowly making her way 
across stage, hands reverberating with 
the effort; it’s as if she were marking out 
a boundary of authenticity, allowing the 
heart to set the rules of behavior for the 
body. When the group, including 
McClellan and Soll, ultimately merge 
into a circle, you get the feeling that the 
two have walked through a TV screen 
into the action inside the set, integrating 
the gray of the soul with the world of 
living color. 0 
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Diane Lane lets Serban call the shots 


by Bill Marx 


esides featuring the | 

bout between Sir Toby Belch and 

Malvolio, Shakespeare's Twelfth 
Night has also become, on the local 
scene, the battle of the visiting starlets. 
The Huntington Theatre Company 
waded in a couple of seasons ago, casting 
Elizabeth (The Bedroom Window) Mc- 
Govern as Viola, the love object in drag. 
And now the American Repertory 
Theatre strikes back with Diane 


(Rumblefish) Lane playing Olivia, the 
Countess who gives up mourning once 
she gets a gander at Viola in men’‘s-wear. 

Oddsmakers should, however, note 
that Lane hasn’t been pumping much 
iambic iron to prepare for the thespian 
competition. The 24-year-old actress 
hasn't been on stage since she left New 
York’s La Mama company 12 years ago; 
there she worked with one of the ART’s 
favorite auteurs (and the director of 






Twelfth Night), Andrei Serban. Now, 


after 18° movies, slie’s accepting ‘the.. 


Shakespearean challenge with 
humor, pluck, and more than a little 
anxiety. You would be scared too, if you 
were acting Shakespeare and you hadn't 
ever seen a play of his before. 

“Never have,” she says. “I was in As 
You Like It when I was 12. I did my two 
cents and had an ice cream after the 
show. I didn’t know what was going on. 
But Andrei calls me and says that he is 
doing Twelfth Night at Harvard, and he 
said he wanted me to play Olivia. I had 
48 hours to let him know, because he had 
to look for someone else, and I said, ‘My 
God, what is required to do 
Shakespeare? I don’t know. I don’t have 
a clue.’ I mean, this play has been around 
for centuries, who knows how many 
great or shabby performances have been 
given in it? But it’s my duty to do it. It was 
sort of going full circle, going back to my 
roots. ‘Okay, what are you made of, 
Lane?’ I asked myself. ‘Even if it is an 
unpleasant experience, at least you 
tried.’ ” 2 

So far, though, the task hasn’t been 
disagreeable at all. Lane credits the ease 
of transition to Serban and the ART cast, 
particularly Cherry Jones, who plays 
Viola. The hardest thing has been to 
change gears from acting on a movie set 
to performing on stage. “I fell into 
satisfying the requirements of screen 
technique,” she explains, “the skill of 
hitting the mark and catching the lights 
at the correct angle. And you get 13 takes 
to get it right. 

“The stage has a different energy 
entirely. I can see why actors become 
addicted to the theater, the rush of 
adrenalin on stage, fulfilling the expecta- 
tions at the moment, keeping things 
moving no matter what. A screen actor 
has to get used to the fact that on stage 
you have to act with your whole body 
the whole time. It’s not just a matter of 
head gestures, hand gestures, or the 
posture of your back. Even your toes 
have to be in shape. Andrei has me 
running through the entire production, in 
dresses with trains and in high heels. 
And it’s a slippery floor.” 

Besides talking about the production’s 





..the staging except that it includes a 





safety risks, Lane won't say much about 


helicopter and a-police car, and that 
Serban “has given each character a 
realistic base to work from that may be 
modern, but he hasn't violated anything 
Shakespeare intended to be there. He’s 
just expecting the worst as far as the 
critics are concerned, so he doesn’t give a 
flying blank, and God bless him for his 
strength. There’s never a moment when 
you think you know what's coming and 
you are right.” 

Lane hasn’t worked with any theater 

director other than Serban, and though 
she admires him, she admits that a 
performer needs a healthy ego to 
weather his stormy ditectorial person- 
ality. “He spares nothing: At one point he 
will just go: ‘Aw, noh, noh, noh,’ and 
make a face like he smelled a foul smell. 
And I just say, ‘Well, isn’t it disgusting, 
Andrei? Let me go back and do it again!" 
Some people are crushed by his disdain 
for their attempts to please him. Actually, 
I wouldn’t be able to tolerate Andrei if I 
hadn’t worked with him before; he 
would leave me in tears. If a screen 
director did that to me, I’d say, ‘Why 
don’t you just fire me and make it easier 
for the both of us?*”’ 
’ Does her stint at the ART mean that 
Lane is thinking about coming back to 
the stage, or at least balancing stage and 
screen? The actress bridles at the sugges- 
tion that she ever made some grand exit 
from the world of the footlights. “I didn’t 
leave the theater, it wasn’t a choice,” she 
explains. “I mean, I was 13 and I got a 
chance to act in a movie with Olivier [A 
Little Romance}, and I was flabbergasted. 
And I said, ‘Okay, life means rolling with 
the punches.’ 

“Actually, Andrei doesn’t want me to 
talk about the movies. He told me, ‘You 
are going to do interviews, Diane. Don’t 
say this, don’t say that. For God's sake, 
tell them you have done theater before!’ 
The truth is I came into the production a 
total innocent and said do what you will. 
And that’s the subtitle of the play, the 
only play Shakespeare gave two titles. 
It’s called Twelfth Night or What You 
Will. We are just calling it What You Will 
— what Andrei wills.” 0 





Writes of 
passage 
Ritual and David Mamet 


by Gary Susman 


avid Mamet has a fondness for 
D ritual. Not surprising, since his 

new essay anthology Some 
Freaks reveals him to be a man devoted 
both to preserving the ancient art of 
drama as a rite of communion between 
artist and audience, and to reclaiming his 
Jewish heritage from his assimilationist 
Reform Judaic upbringing. So it is also 
not surprising that the otherwise 
reclusive Mamet would relish the op- 
portunity to preside over what he 
perceives as one of the last extant public 
rituals (along with ship-christenings and 
watching the Super Bowl and the Oscars) 
in our secular society. Namely, the book 
reading/signing. 

In America, one qualifies as an Expert 
by appearing on television or publishing 
a book. With Some Freaks, Mamet has 
just done the latter and was therefore 
anointed Expert for the Evening by 300 of 


Theater 


the faithful at a book reading/signing at 
Barillari Books in Harvard Square last 
Tuesday. Those familiar with his plays 
and films might have expected Mamet, 
who despite years of living in New 
England still has a Chicago accent as 
thick as deep-dish pizza, to appear in the 
guise of one of his slick-talking 
characters — Mamet as Con Artist, 
Gangster, Pitchman, Hustler, or Carny 
Barker. Instead, they got Mamet the 
Rabbi. And because the ’ playwright- 
screenwriter-director’s expertise is genu- 
ine, not just media manufactured, he 
came off as not only Rabbi but Sage. 
Mamet spent more than half an hour 
answering the questions of the seekers of 
wisdom in the audience — college 
students, aspiring actors and writers, 
Brattle Street intellectuals, and Cam- 
bridge celebrities. The wisdom of a Sage 














The rabbi 





is measured by how much his precepts 
confirm our hidden opinions; before 
these. supplicants;; Mamet. was a wise 
Sage indeed. And like the Jewish Sagés 
of old, from Vilna to the Catskills, he 
seasoned his pronouncements with the 
coarse salt of humor, the source of which 
is the pain of being different. 

The Sage on Ibsen: “I like Ibsen’s 
plays, I think. I can never remember 
which ones he wrote.” On the difference 
between film and theater: “People in film 
tend to eat more health food ... No, in 
the theater, if they don’t want to do your 
play, a guy says no. In Hollywood, if they 
don’t want to do it, they say, “Yes. I just 
have to talk to one guy.” On his 
objection to directors who reinterpret 
and tinker with plays: “A director's job is 
to keep everything honest, simple, and 
straightforward. In the ‘60s, there was 
this movement called Director’s Theater, 
where the director decided his job was to 
... take this piece of shit and find some 
worth in it.” 

The ellipsis is where Mamet asked if 
American Repertory Theatre impresario 
Robert Brustein, with whom Mamet has 
“agreed to disagree” on this issue, was 
still present. The Sage wasn’t. out to 
offend or challenge any of his disciples; 
in fact, the evening began with him 
asking the congregants which essay from 
Some Freaks they would like him to read. 

The Cantabrigians chose “A Speech 
for Michael Dukakis,” a piece inspired by 
Dukakis’s disappointing performance in - 
the first debate against Bush last fall. 
Mamet wrote it “to even up the fight” 
and sent it to Dukakis, who never used it. 
It excoriates Bush for his manifest 
willingness to lie, slander, and subvert 
the Constitution to suit his purposes, and 
it defends the Duke as being too honest 
to stoop so low himself. Mamet's reading 
of the speech allowed the brie-and- 
Chardonnay bacchants to relive last 
year’s defeat ritualistically, turning it into 
a redemptive victory, while sacrificing 
both leaders as scapegoats upon the altar 
of public scorn. 

The Rabbi ended the ceremony by 
signing books for more than an hour. 
Mamet writes that actors, like other 
artists, must. be. generous to com- 
municate, and he offered about 35 
seconds of his time and a few words from 
his pen as a relic of the pilgrimage to all 
who waited. 0 














by Bill Marx 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, based on the 
story by Charles Dickens. Adapted by 
Tina Landau and Jeff Halpern. 
Directed by Landau. Original music by 
Adam Guettel. With music from Han- 
del’s Messiah. Set designed by Jon 
Hutman. Lighting by John Murphy Jr. 
Costumes by Catherine Zuber. With 
Jonathan Fried, Henry Stram, Peter 
Gerety, Matthew Wright, William 
Damkoehler, Andrew Weems, Becca 
Lish, Martin Moran, Marc Carver, 
Derek John Stearns, Janice Duclos, 
Theresa McCarthy, Stephen Berenson, 
and Alice Manning. At the Trinity 
Repertory Company, Providence, 
through December 24. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL, based on the 
story by Charles Dickens. Adapted by 
Jon Kimbell, David Zoffoli, and David 
James. Arrangements and original mu- 
sic by James Woodland and Miles 
Aubrey. Directed by Kimbell and 
Zoffoli. Choreography by Richard Col- 
ten and Amy Spencer. Set designed by 
LoriLee Coleman. Lighting by James 
Alberghini. Costumes by Elissa Della- 
Piana. With Munson Hicks, Keith 
Curran, George Dvorsky, Barry Lee, 
Donna Sorbello, Ted Jost, Dale Sand- 
ish, Roger Curtis, Robert Torres, Marty 
Benn, Tricia Mitchell, and J. Kathleen 
Lamb. At the North Shore Music 
Theatre, Beverly, through December 
23. 













idiosyncratic versions of Dickens's 
inspirational tale that it’s like a 
Scrooge supermarket. There’s a designer 
skinflint to fit any taste or spiritual 
condition — including two editions new 
to the shelves this year. ; 
Weary of the overly commercial ver- 
sions of the tale that make Tiny Tim so 
sweet you want to swipe. his crutch? 
Then try Trinity Repertory Company's 
earnest and arty version of the tale, an 
intermittently experimental change of 
f pace that spices up Dickens’s Christmas 
pudding with bits of Hdiidel’s Messiah in 
order to explore. what director and 
adapter Tina Landau calls our seasonal 


Sg o many loeal stages are presenting 


“monomyth.” 
Don’t want Joseph Campbell in your 
stocking? How about show- 


man/mythmaker Steven Spielberg? The 
North Shore Music Theatre weighs into 
the marketplace of holiday cheer with a 
“ghostbusters” special-effects extrava- 
ganza (ritzy light shows, thundering fog 
machines, bottomless echo chambers) 
that’s great for the kids, who are so 
distracted by the sound and fury and 
singers and acrobats that they can’t tell 
whether it’s Christmas Present, Future, 
or Future Perfect (a tyke next to me kept 
murmuring to his mom, “Where's Mr. 
Scrooge?’”’). Maybe the glitzy staging 
sabotages the story’s message of selfless 
charity, but let’s face it, it’s a quin- 
tessential American contradiction. The 


Banking on Charles 
Two pretty decent Christmas Carols 


land of plenty insists on buoying itself up 
with so much pizzazz that it forgets what 
the season is supposed to be about. Who 
cares about the state of ‘s soul 
when it looks as if he might be slimed? 

But I don’t want to be too Scroogish 
about the North Shore staging, because 
amid the hocus-pocus overkill are some 
well-sung traditional ballads, g 
costumes, zippy poltergeists (particularly 
George Dvorsky’s Xmas Present, who 
wields a staff that fires sequins, and Keith 
Curran, a howling Marley who has to be 
constrained by two demons from Hell), 
and an enjoyable performance 
Munson Hicks as Scrooge. Hicks isn’t 
particularly nasty as the unreformed 
miser, but at least he doesn’t make the 
mistake of delivering his snarls as if they 
were Don Rickles one-liners. The 
tightwad is so mummified that he doesn’t 
take pleasure from his miserliness — he 
won't expend the emotion. 

But once Hicks meets the Christmas 
ghouls, he sardonically tweaks the go- 
ings-on with light comedic flair. He pulls 
a wonderful double-take when he sees 
Christmas Past, a warbling dowager 
propped on a glittering ramp, sliding his 
way. It’s as if he couldn’t believe what 
just sashayed into the singles bar. And 
the actor also conveys the childish aspect 
of Scrooge’s rebirth; when Cratchit faints 
at the news that he’s getting a raise, 
Hicks gleefully pops up a toy jack-in-the- 
box. The supporting cast does fine by the 
sentiment, though Ian Rob Witt makes 
no impression as Tiny Tim, and Roger 
Curtis’s Bob Cratchit is so dour he should 
use the raise in pay for some therapy. 

What the Trinity Repertory Company 
has that the North Shore hasn't is a sense 
of the darker side of Dickens's imagina- 
tion — the parasites who take away not- 
so-dearly-departed Scrooge’s curtains 
and clothes are malignant as well as 
comic; the poor make more than a cameo 
appearance; and Landau kicks the eve- 
ning off with a chilling prologue in which 
Marley is driven to his grave by singers 
warbling snatches of the Hallelujah 
Chorus from. Messiah. It must be the 
stage’s first case of death by Handel. 

Set in what looks like the inside of a 
church, Landau’s version of Scrooge’s 
resurrection has the feel of a religious 
oratorio, with the ghosts and Scrooge 
usually squaring off and singing Adam 
Guettel’s affecting score. And with Han- 
del as a back-up composer, and most of 
the actors gifted with fine voices, the 
music in this music/theater piece is so 
superbly handled you don’t mind some 
of the static staging. 

As for the evening’s dramatics, I can’t 
be quite as charitable. Trinity vets like 
Peter Gerety and William Damkoehler 
manage to illuminate familiar characters 
through small but revealing, touches. But 
you can’t have a first-rate Christmas 
Carol without a Scrooge, and Henry 
Stram rates only one humbug out of four. 
He hasn’t the misanthropic stature, the 


DEL BOGART/TRINITY REPERTORY COMPANY 


atthew Wright and Henry Stram at Trinity: the darker side of Dickens 


The North Shore cast: a “ghostbusters” special-effects extravaganza 


hyperbolic cheapness that the story 
demands — he becomes too nice too fast. 
After getting another crack at salvation, 
Stram acts as if he’d just won the 
Sunday-night bingo pot rather than 
God's million-dollar lottery. 

The actor's grinchlessness is a shame, 
since much of the show is provocatively 
staged. There is, however, some inex- 
plicable silliness. Why is Christmas 
Present hoisted above the stage in what 
resembles a potty? And why does 
Marley, looking like a disgruntled rock 


star, stand on top of the set's elaborate’ 





scaffolding for the entire show? 

Despite the various high- and low-tech 
fumbles in the North Shore and Trinity 
productions, I misted up during both, 
which is the critical yardstick for any 
Christmas Carol. James Joyce said sen- 
timentality is the hardest emotion to 
evoke because it is the most difficult to 
earn. It’s not fair to push any of the 
familiar, and easy, buttons. If the North 
Shore and Trinity don’t bring as much 
freshness to the Dickens chestnut as I'd 
like, they earn some tears, which is gift 
enough during this holiday season. O 





SCROOGE IN A FLASH Compited ty Bill Marx, Gary Susman, and Carolyn Clay 





A consumer guide to the local productions of Dickens’s A Christmas Carol 
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Despite the silver streaks and crow’s 


eet, he’s still the cute Beatle. 


Beatle juice 
Paul McCartney shows he can still do it live 


by Ted Drozdowski 


EW YORK — Despite Paul 
N McCartney’s stately solo rendi- 

tion of “Let It Be” that closed 
Live Aid, the stage remained the only 
place where he hadn’t proven his re- 
silience during the ‘80s. And with the 
announcement this spring that he’d be 
forming a band to tour behind his newest 
album, Flowers in the Dirt (Capitol), the 
question of whether McCartney — at a 
silvering 47 years — could still kick out 
the jams was inescapable. 

The answer, at least that given when 
he opened the East Coast leg of his US 
tour with four dates at New York's 
Madison Square Garden on December 
11, is a resounding yes. In fact, 
McCartney’s exuberant tear through a 
slew of Beatles songs, new numbers, and 
his Wings legacy was the kind of large- 
scale show that periodically threatens to 
give arena rock a good name. It also 
promises that when he and his five-piece 
band (wife Linda and Wix on keyboards, 
guitarists Robbie McIntosh and Hamish 
Stuart, drummer Chris Whitten) play the 
Worcester Centrum on February 8 and 9, 
the shows will likely be counted among 
the year’s finest by even grizzled veteran 
local concertgoers. 

Paul McCartney's long and winding 


journey from cultural herald to pure 
entertainer has been filled with twists 
through acrimonious lawsuits, bad blood 
between the dearest of friends, and 
severe blows to the ego and the pocket- 
book (most notably the flop musical Give 
My Regards to Broad Street and. the 
purchase of the Lennon-McCartney song 
catalogue by Michael “Pepsi” Jackson). 
Of course, it’s no wonder that he’s 
survived, and done it comfortably. He's 
been buffered personally and creatively 
by a large cushion of cash and a legacy as 
half of the finest songwriting team of 
rock’s most formative decade, the ‘60s. 
That he’s not lived up to that legacy 
during the ‘80s should not be surprising. 
John Lennon’s contributions, even as a 
mere over-the-shoulder presence, are 
something that no amount of 
craftsmanship can replace. Yet 
McCartney deserves credit and respect 
for so ably bearing the torch of Tin Pan 
Alley from his first US hit, “Uncle 
Albert/Admiral Halsey,” in 1971, 
through arena rock’s heyday with Wings 
(whose first two LPs are among the era’s 
best), and into the present with Flowers 
in the Dirt, an album most notable for the 
single “My Brave Face” and three other 
collaborations with another vastly 





talented songwriter fallen on lean 
creative times, Elvis Costello. 

Granted, no one has come to expect 
great depth from McCartney (who wrote 
the Wings song “Jet,” for example, on the 
inspiration of his black Labrador puppy), 
only great pop hooks. He’s never been as 
overt in his politics as Lennon was 
(1972's “Give Ireland Back to the Irish” is 


just about the sole exception), though he 
has pitched in when he’s felt that it 
counted, raising and donating money for 
ecological and animal-rights issues. 

At Madison Square Garden, the quin- 
tessential arena, the sound was ex- 
emplary, with speaker columns _ that 
delivered ‘the quadraphonic goods with 
clublike clarity suspended in four cor- 
ners. The stage was colored by the usual 
splash of computer-controlled lasers, 
airplane-landing beacons, and backwall 
projections. The set list was impressive, 
as was the band’s ability to churn out 
everything from “Can't Buy Me Love” to 


the new “We Got Married.” McIntosh in 
particular found new places in old gems 











like “The Long and Winding Road” to. 


_ build solos from, and his blues-based 


flights often became transitions between 
songs. Whitten also enlived “Coming 
Up” with a fierce combination of acoustic 
and sampled polyrhythms. 

Most important, McCartney was in 
excellent voice and form. Despite. the 
silver streaks and crow’s feet, he’s still 
the cute Beatle. He danced and dashed 
across the stage with more youthful 
energy than the comparatively stiff 
Beatles showed during their relatively 
brief performing career, and he displayed 
his trademark bass technique: a deep, 
definitive rumble that anchors the beat 
while shoving the melody along. 

But there were a few deeply troubling 
elements. Paintings and projections of 
flowers were hoisted behind the band 
when “Put It There” and other songs 
from Flowers in the Dirt were played. It 
was like tagging each tune with a “For 
Sale” sign. And save for a brief exhorta- 
tion to vote in favor of ecological 
reforms, McCartney never addressed his 
audierice meaningfully outside of the 
music. (The free program, however, did 
include a story on the work of the UK- 
based Friends of the Earth.) His repartee 
was limited to coyote howls, inexplicable 
imitations of DJ Wolfman Jack, and 
invitations to dance, cheer, and shout 
along. 

And though he dedicated “Fool on the 
Hill” to “three mates of mine, George, 
Ringo, and John,” the show’s arena glitz 
— which also included flashpot ex- 
plosions and a neon-lighted piano that 
rose out of the stage — begged for at least 
a moment of clear emotion, something 
strong and human enough to shine 
through the klieg-light glare, for balance. 
What was really missing was any ac- 
knowledgment of rock’s, and 
McCartney’s, terrible loss on December 
8, 1980, the night John Lennon was 
killed. That McCartney was performing 
in the city in. which Lennon was 
murdered, three scant days after the 
event's ninth anniversary and in a venue 
a mile or so away from where the fatal 
shots were fired, made his silence all the 
more disheartening. 

More proof, perhaps, that no one 
should expect great depth from 
McCartney. At least there was some great 
rock and roll, and in a sense that may 
have been the best tribute to Lennon that 
his old partner's could muster. In 
particular, “Sgt!“Pepper’s Lonely Hearts 
Club Band” was transformed into a dirty 
page from the Cream songbook, with 
McIntosh and McCartney (blaring on a 
fuzz-toned Les Paul guitar) ’ trading 
power-blues licks. McCartney still wrung 
the painful isolation from “Eleanor 
Rigby,” aided by his band’s accompany- 
ing four-part vocal harmonies, and he led 
a spirited rip through “Back in the USSR” 
and “I Saw Her Standing There.” 

The concert closed with the same 
acoustic solo rendition of “Yesterday” 
that was a staple of Wings sets, a teeth- 
grinding stomp through ‘Come 
Together,” and the medley from Abbey 
Road. It was poignant nostalgia, well 
rehearsed and well played, even well ' 
worth waiting a decade to hear once 
again. 0 





Profound Purcell 
Les Arts Florissants do The Fairy Queen 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


he French Baroque ensemble Les 
i Arts Florissants take their name 


from a masterwork by the 17th- 
century French composer Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier, who also wrote music for 
Moliére (The Imaginary Invalid). In their 
decade of existence under their American 
director, William Christie, Les Arts’ 
greatest successes has been in music for 
the theater: their acclaimed 1987 produc- 
tion — the first in 300 years — of Lully’s 
opera Atys, and Purcell’s The Fairy 
Queen, the hit of last summer's festival at 
Aix-en-Provence. 

Their visit to Cambridge last week, 
part of the International Early Music 
Series, had a more sizable audience than 
greeted their last appearance here three 
years ago, the night of the seventh game 
of the Sox-Mets World Series. The 
program was devoted mainly to Christ- 
mas music by Charpentier: the seven 
“O” Antiphons of Advent (so called 
because each of them begins with a direct 
invocation to Christ, an exclaimed “O”), 


which alternate with instrumental Noéls 
based on popular French tunes; a power- 
fully shaped Magnificat; and _ the 
enchanting Pastorale sur la naissance de 
Notre-Seigneur Jésus-Christ. 

The group Christie brought here con- 
sisted of five instrumentalists (plus 
Christie himself on organ and 





Classical 





harpsichord) and seven fine singers, the 
best of whom were the angelic-voiced 
soprano Monique Zanetti (who sang the 
annunciating angel in the Pastorale) and 
the clear, natural-voiced countertenor 
Gérard Lesne. In fact, all the singing had 
an unaffected naturalness, a welcome 
absence of preciosity. If the voices 
themselves lack the distinctive person- 
alities of, say, the wonderful soloists who 
performed similar music under Nadia 
Boulanger in the ‘30s, or the sheer sonic 


glamour of the Tallis Scholars, at least 
when the music itself offered the op- 
portunity for character, the singers rose 
to the occasion. Both playing and sing- 
ing, when not downright sublime, were 
articulate and full of telling detail. The 
swelling Magnificat and the touching, 
mercurial Pastorale were captivating 
affairs, far livelier than the milder, more 
abstract Antiphons. 

Les Arts’ latest Harmonia Mundi re- 
cording is Purcell’s not-so-incidental 
incidental music to The Fairy Queen (a 
17th-century adaptation of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream). The score includes 
instrumental music meant to be played 
while the audience was being seated and 
five masques, full-scale musical enter- 
tainments that interrupt the plot of each 
act. The mind-boggling original produc- 
tion must have lasted nearly six hours. 
The scenic directions call for a river 
arched by two dragons, flying machines, 
and a gilded garden in the center of 
which was a fountains spouting water 12 
feet high! No wonder it lost money. 

Purcell’s glorious score ranges widely, 
from the farcical to the romantic to the 
profoundly spiritual. Les Arts Florissants 
can do it all. The scene of the drunken 
poet — vividly sung by Bernard Deletré 
and played with tongue-in-cheek woozi- 
ness — is as delightfully comic as the 








Masque of Night, Mystery, Secrecy, and 
Sleep (presented to help Titania, the 
Queen the Fairies, fall asleep) is haunt- 
ingly solemn. 

The most hilarious scene is the 
dialogue between an amorous peasant 
and his coy mistress, who refuses to be 
kissed until she can be kissed “for good 
and all.” As in the original production, 
both parts are sung by men, Deletré 
again and countertenor Jean-Paul 
Fouchécourt (almost as funny as Drew 
Minter and James Maddalena in Banchet- 
to Musicale’s superb 1988 performance). 
Most moving is the lover's plaint “Oh, let 
me weep,” with its sobbing violin 
obbligato. The eloquent soprano on the 
recording is Lynne Dawson. None of 
these singers appeared in the Cambridge 
concert. 

Most groups, of course, are forced to 
tour without some of their best-known or 
most widely admired performers. But 
unlike some popular early-music groups, 
including the Tallis Scholars and 
(especially) Christopher Hogwood’s 
Academy of Ancient Music, Les Arts 
Florissants in person didn’t suffer in 
comparison with their own recordings. I 
hope they bring their fully staged 
production of The Fairy Queen to Ameri- 
ca soon, though. I'd like to see that 12- 
foot fountain. 0 

















... But 
seriously, 
Phil 

Collins should 
stick to the fluff 


by Ty Burr 


hen Genesis entered the wee 
W consciousness of my _ high- 

school days with The Lamb 
Lies Down on Broadway, in 1973, me and 
my buddies thought the group was for 
dimps, hairy-heads, kids who stared at 
lamps too long. We'd already soured on 
Yes and ELP and had traded in art rock’s 
oompah for the only slightly more 
tasteful pootings of jazz-rock fusion. 
When Peter Gabriel left the group and 
the critics assumed the party was over, 
we could have cared. 

We were wrong, though, and so were 
the critics, because none of us figured on 
Phil Collins. Nobody looked. at this 
glowering little hobbit of a timekeeper, 
crouched behind his cymbals and traps, 
and said this is the Frankenstein future of 
Top 40. Imagine it: you're staggering out 
of the Garden in 1974 when some 15- 

- year-old Cassandra with pinwheels for 
‘eyes grabs you by the down jacket and 
burbles, “It’s Collins, man! He’s gonna 
turn the group into ABBA! He’s gonna be 
all over MTV and do Motown covers and 
it won't be a goof!” 

You think you're going to believe him? 
Hell, no! You’re gonna call the cops and 
drive off in your Gremlin, popping 
Aqualung in the 8-track to drown out the 
scuffle. 

To give Phil — who’s just released his 
third solo album, ... But Seriously — 
credit, | doubt if even he would have 
believed such prophecy. By 1976, Gen- 
esis were foundering from an utter lack 
of charisma, so Collins got together with 
a gaggle of loopy session players to 
create Brand X, the only jazz-rock group 
known to possess a sense of humor. Over 
the course of seven albums, the outfit 
stuck to basic fusion, with just enough 
Spike Jones/Monty Python garglings to 
set them apart from the pack. Collins 
never sang, and that was the point: Brand 
X was his busman’s holiday from Gen- 
esis, a way to show off his chops. His 
drumming on those records is subtle, 
complex, and funny — the best work he’s 
done to this day. Brand X laid out exactly 
the gifts Phil Collins would need to 
betray in order to become a star. 

Pop stardom has always been about 
betrayal, of course. It goes back: to the 
primal sin that white rock and roll was 
built on: Sam Phillips ditching his black 
artists as soon as he found Elvis, his 
“white man with a Negro feel.” Mass 


God knows someone’s got to write make-out music for ski lodges. 


acceptance on the order of Top 40 success 
insists on the dilution of complex talents 
into cliché: ask Rod Stewart or Whitney 
Houston. Ask the Stones, who play with 
the notion of selling out as part of their 
dialectic. Ask Springsteen or Gabriel, 
who stuck to their guns and waited for 
the rest of the world to catch up. Ask 
Elvis Costello, who’s still waiting. 

Not that Phil Collins is a complex 
talent. But he’s been ubiquitous since 
1980, picking up five Grammys, produc- 
ing Clapton’s records, writing hit 
soundtrack tunes, doing non-acting 
chores in Buster. On the surface, he’s just 
a good drummer with an ear.for hooks, a 
nice guy who mutated into an inter- 
national pop star. He’s successfully set 
up an image as a hipper Ringo Starr: 
moodier, a better voice, and funkier 
backbeat, but still the same “lucky me” 
persona, with roots in the British music 
halls and soccerstand camaraderie. 

But his fingerprints on a lot»of 
what's happened to pop music in the 
‘80s, and you have only to compare his 
version of “You Can’t Hurry Love” with 
the Supremes’ to know what that means. 
It's obvious many people’ see in him a 
major craftsman of our times, and God 
knows someone’s got to write make-out 
music for ski lodges (especially since 
Christopher Cross went belly up), but all 
Collins has really done is move product 
from one place to another. Face Value’s 
biggest hit, “In the Air Tonight,” went on 
to be the center of a Miami Vice episode; 
last year it was on TV as a Michelob ad. 
The 1985 No Jacket Required progressed, 
tumorlike, from an LP to a video EP to a 
CD-only extended-remix package. Think 
of it: three different versions of 
“Sussudio.” 


Ahh, who cares? Why shouldn’t the 
lucky sod be entitled to stardom and as 
much money as he can get? Isn't stuff like 
“Take Me Home” — not half bad for a 
stadium chant — a small price to pay for 
Phil’s personal happiness? ’ 

No, and I'll tell you why: his new 
album is called . . . But Seriously, and it 
moves him up from the ranks of the 
pleasantly irritating to the chronically out 
of touch. 

What does seriousness mean to Phil 
Collins? Well, it means fewer chunks of 
hummable ear candy: the only song with 
an actual hook is the first single, 
“Another Day in Paradise.” It means 
David Crosby singing on a few tunes. It 
means lyrics about (in order) hanging 
tough, war is bad, a busted romance, 
apartheid is bad, a busted romance, the 
homeless are sad, how hard it is on the 
streets (oh, really?), regrets about his 
father, (misogynistic) advice to his son, 
and advice on how to fall in love with 
Phil. It means two songs that rip off his 
old bandleader (“Colors” = “Biko”; “I 
Wish It Would Rain Down” = “Red 
Rain”), or would if they came anywhere 
close. 

Mostly, though, it is about impotence. 
If Collins were at all serious about being 
serious, the raw anger that smolders 
under early songs like “I Don’t Care 
Anymore” might have a chance to catch 
flame. But all that’s here is petulant 
smoke. 

It’s not so bad on the busted-romance 
songs, where lyrics like “We never talked 
about it/But.I1 hear the blame was 
mine/I'd call you up to say I’m sorry/But 
I wouldn’t want to waste your time” 
paint the singer as someone who 
probably isn’t much fun to be around in 





the first place. 

Where it gets obnoxious is on the 
“important” songs, as Collins con- 
gratulates himself for glancing at the 
headlines. “Another Day in Paradise,” 
about a homeless woman as seen by “a 
man in the street,” admonishes us to 


“think twice,” then asks, “Oh Lord, is: 


there nothing more anybody can do/Oh, 
Lord, there must be something you can 
say,” before walking on down the street. 
Say what? How about some volunteer 
work, Phil? How about buying the poor 
woman lunch? 

Similarly, the key lines of “Colors,” 
about apartheid, are “No matter what 
you say, it never gets any better/No 
matter what you do, we never see any 
change.” Uh, okay. And I thought Bruce 
Hornsby’s “The Way It Is” took the cake 
for guess-I'll-go-back-to-bed wimpiness, 
until I heard Collins’s vague anti-war 
diatribe ‘That's the Way It Is” (‘’There’s 
nothing I can do”); apparently Boston's 
Sorry are the only band who can write a 
song with this title and not have it be an 
affront to anyone with a spine. 

Look, Phil, you want us to take... But 
Seriously seriously? Okay, it pisses me 
off, seriously. It’s an album about emo- 
tional void, made by an emotional void, 
soulless and lazy as Kool-Whip. As long 
as Collins spins out benign aural dental 
floss, I can accept him for the pop tart he 
is; but this attempt to beat the fluffs is 
simply damning. | hope the rest of his 
hair falls out and his soccer team loses. 

In 1979, Brand X put out an album 
called Product, which me and my dimpy 
pals assumed was meant with tongue-in- 
cheek irony. We should have known 
better. We should have realized it was a 
boast. 0 





Crossing DesBarres 


Confessions of a former groupie 


by Johnny Angel 


ooling down the Santa Monica 

Freeway on the way to my inter- 

view with Pamela_DesBarres, for- 
mer “queen of the groupies,” I was 
stricken by a mix of apprehension and 
curiosity. I loved her tattle-tale tome I'm 
with the Band: Confessions of a Groupie, 
which details her adventures with Keith 
Moon, Mick Jagger, Don Johnson, mem- 
bers of Led Zeppelin ... The title was 
suggested to the fire-haired Miss Pam by 
Kiss‘s Gene Simmons, who correctly 
pointed out that “confessions” are more 
salable than stories. But what was 
DesBarres really like? 

As a former bandleader, I've always 
loved groupies: not only in the carnal 
sense ‘but also because they are so 
singleminded in their pursuit and wide- 
eyed with every conquest. Their devo- 
tion to rock and roll is as passionate as 
that of any player — probably more so 
today, as the average rocker is now a 
cynical accountant in spandex with sell, 
sell, sell on the brain. And their 
enthusiasm for the absurdity of perpetual 
adolescence is a refreshing change from 


the already-grown-up-at-21 brigade of 
the yup nouveau. 

I was welcomed into DesBarres’s 
modest home with a brief hello. She was 
on the phone with her editor, talking 
about money. We were kindred spirits 
already. I made myself as comfortable as 
I could, given the non-stop barrage of 
phone calls (she’s still a party girl after all 
these years!) and the presence of her 
former Girls Together Outrageously 
(GTOs) bandmate, Miss Marcy, who 
stays with Pam. 

Miss Marcy seemed a bit lost and 
confused, though once she ascertained 
the purpose of my visit she kept busy 
hyping me about the career of her former 
father-in-law, rock pioneer Johnny Otis. 
The contrast between DesBarres and 
Marcy, between a survivor and a 
casualty of the rock-and-roll lifestyle, 
was striking and sad. During a respite in 
the telephone deluge, DesBarres and I 
spoke about her years of behind-the- 
scenes, and behind-the-stage, ex- 
perience. 

* * * 


Q: If you could do it all over again, in 
1989, would you? 

A: Absolutely! I would have to be 
more discerning and discriminating, but I 
would buy truckloads of condoms, which 


.is something I never considered in the 


‘60s, being on the Pill. But I would 
certainly want to be in the same world. 
Now I think I would be working in the 
industry instead of hanging out. In the 
‘60s, the best you could do was maybe 
become a secretary for a record company, 
but things have changed. 

Q: What happened to the GTOs? 

A: We were supported by Frank Zap- 
pa and his manager, so I don’t know how 
many records we sold, but our album's 
been released as a CD. As for a reunion, 
when Miss Christine died it became out 


LAfax | 


of the question. The last time we 
performed was in 1974 at the LA 
“trashdance,” singing back-up to my 
husband Michael’s band. It was fun! 

Q: What do you think is the difference 
between the performers of 1969 and 
those of 1989? 

A: Today’s players are so much more 
businesslike. In 1969, I don’t think the 
musicians even cared whether they got a 








check. I know for a fact that Jim Morrison 
didn’t. But after Zeppelin came out, 
everything changed: the length of the 
shows and that they always got paid. Of 
course Chuck Berry’s been demanding 
cash for years, but in my circle Peter 
Grant (Zeppelin’s manager) changed 
everything. 

Q: Who do you think embodies the 
spirit of those times today? 

A: I think Axl Rose has it. I don’t care 
if he’s a bigot. He symbolizes urgency, 
anarchy, all the things I fell in love with. 
Like Mick Jagger in 1964, he doesn’t 
compromise or give a shit. I mean, 
nowadays we've got squeaky-clean per- 
formers like Richard Marx. 

Q: Who do you stay in touch with 
from your adventures? 

A: Chris Hillman and I are still friends 
after 27 years; that’s pretty good! I keep 
in touch with Noel Redding; he’s got a 
little pub band in Ireland, and he keeps 
diaries just like me, so watch out. Don 
Johnson is still one of my best friends; 
he’s a wonderful man. 

Q: What about Jimmy Page? 

A: He’s the only person that’s said 
anything against me. He’s such a 
chauvinist. On a radio show in Florida he 
said, “Well, you know how girls exag- 
gerate, she’s just a bimbo.” Of course as 
soon as he got off the air he asked if I 
could come down there because he was 
dying to see me. Asshole!” 0 
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CD's starting at $5.99 





(comer of Comm. Ave. & Harvard, across from Bunratty's} 


787-7680 © 187 Harvard Ave. * Allston 














DINING ROOM NOW OPE 
THURS., FRI, & SAT. ‘TIL 2PM 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH + DINNER + LATE 


536-0420 Broking Ave 
on & night games) 














A SALE THAT WILL 
JINGLE YOUR BELLS 






Buy a Nikon 

iia 

video from Nikon. Free: 
Ali Nikon Touch® Cameras Nikon. 


are on pt 





©Nikon Inc. 1989 


CAMPUS CAMERA & ELECTRONICS 
GOOD ADVICE AT THE RIGHT PRICE 
660 Beacon St. * Boston « (617)236-7474 
At the BU Bookstore Mall 
¢ Free Parking * Open 7 days a week 


*Shipping & handling extra. OFFER VAUD NOW | 1989 THROUGH JAN 31. 1990 


Sale continues through Dec. 31 1989. 
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, SADDLEMAN 
\ BOOT JEANS 

























Wy THE LARGEST 
SELECTION OF 
LEVrs 
IN BOSTON! 
MEN’S 


501 Straight Legs « Prewash & 

| Stonewash Blue, Black, Gray, Lava, 
White Ash « 517 Boot Cuts « 
Curduroy, Denim, Many Colors « 705 
Student Cuts « Blue Denim « Stretch 
Jeans « Full Cut « Levi’s Denim, 
Curduroy, Hopsack 


WOMEN’S 
501 Button Fly * 505 Straight Legs 


BIG & TALL 

Cords to 38” Leg « Denims to 40” Leg 
& 60” Waist « Bush Jeans « Denim 
Jackets to Size 52 

KID’S 

501’s Boot Cut « Denim & Cords 


Levis 


QUALITY NEVER GOES OUT OF STYLE 


inalkens 













Special Holiday Hours ; 
Thurs & Fri Til 8pm ____/4ing Apparel 
Sunday 1-5 122 Boylston St., Boston 


423-9050 








Budgie and Siouxsie: death in life, life in death 


THE CREATURES: 
WILD THINGS 





Siouxsie & the Banshees’ music, a darkness 

that runs deeper than the band’s black 
attire and Siouxsie Sioux’s tragic Greek mask of a 
face. In their side project the Creatures, singer- 
songwriter Siouxsie and Banshees drummer 
Budgie bring that darkness into daylight and wed 
it to a bare skeleton of a beat, joining hand in hand 
in an almost joyous dance of death. 

If that sounds like a paradox, think of the 
Hispanic tradition of the Day of the Dead: not just 
as a day of mourning but also as.a celebration of 
dying and living. Siouxsie and Budgie — along 
with trumpeter Peter Thorns, sax player Gary 
Barnacle, and producer Mike Hedges — did in fact 
record the 14 tracks on Boomerang (Geffen) in 
Spain, in a former convent, where they had gone 
to work out ideas they felt didn’t fit in to the 
framework of Siouxsie & the Banshees. This is the 
third time Siouxsie and Budgie have stepped back 
from the Banshees to become Creatures, working 
with the bare-bones medium of percussion and 
vocals. They released an EP, Wild Things, in 1981, 
and followed that with the 1983 LP Feast. 

The latest Creatures record features their most 
arresting duo work to date. Siouxsie’s voice 
slithers over Budgie’s unrelenting percussion, 
crawling through small spaces and soaring in the 
open, sliding down to the beat and rising with the 
staccato horn accompaniment. There's a touch of 
Billie Holiday's blues and Tom Waits’s curdled tale 


it % here has always been a sense of mystery to 
















spinning. She delivers the songs with the rapt 
concentration of someone reciting an incantation 
or a nursery rhyme, and the lyrics could mean as 


much, or as little, 


The first track and single, “Standing There,” is 
perhaps the most pointed song on the record. Here 
Siouxsie lashes out at men who harass women in 
the street. The combination of her knife-edged 
lyrics and Budgie’s punishing beat is ferocious. 

“But the rest of the record slides in and out of a 
nocturnal dreamworld. “Untiedundone” is a 
stream of loosely bound words flowing over a 
jagged horn arrangement. “Simoom” depicts a 
parched African landscape raked by the violent 
desert winds of the song’s name. In “Pity,” 
Siouxsie’s vocal drifts against rippling marimbas, 
swaying through images of cruelty and death. She 
sings “Nausea is all I feel today” but makes the 
sensation sound gorgeous. 

“Venus Sands” opens with Siouxsie crooning 
soft ees atl of sky and sea; the beat intensifies, and 

to a wail as she watches seagulls 
feed on baby sea turtles and acknowledges the 
violence of the ocean. Then, as the sun sets on the 
scene, the song sinks back into gauzy peace. 

This thread of death in life, life in death, runs 
throughout Boomerang: drums pounding and 
stopping like a dead heart; images of animals 
preying on animals, people preying on people. Yet 
the lyrics aren’t dreary or obtrusive, and they don’t 
interfere with the exotic pulse of the music. 
Perhaps the Creatures are just suggesting — as 
their album title seems to — that, like it or not, it 
all comes back to you in the end. 

— Polly Campbell 





THOMAS MAPFUMO: 
A RIGHTEOUS BEAT 





foremost singer, songwriter, and 

bandleader, Thomas Mapfumo, has tossed a 
real gem into the world-pop-music bin. Corrup- 
tion (Mango) is his debut domestic release, but it 
appears 16 years after his first hit was banned in 
colonial Rhodesia — as Zimbabwe was then 
known — and it shows Mapfumo and his 
idiosyncratic band, the Blacks Unlimited, in their 
prime. 

Mapfumo, whose last name means “spears,” is 
the creator and reigning king of Zimbabwe's 
revolutionary chimurenga music. His songs are 
parables of justice, both personal and political, 
and his music springs from the ancient well of the 
Shona people's “mbira,” or thumb-piano music. 
The sound is a rootsy and mesmerizing blend of 
mbira, guitar, percussive synthesizer, jubilant 
horns, and earth-bound voices, all set to a driving 
four-to-the-bar bass drum and sputtering hi-hat. 

During Zimbabwe's brutal independence war in 
the ‘70s, Mapfumo became a national hero, 
spearheading the mood of resurgence with songs 
that encouraged the fighters and affirmed their 
purpose by incorporating African traditions in 
contemporary music. In 1979, he was jailed by the 
desperate Rhodesians. But President Ian Smith’s 
star was falling, and Mapfumo’s was rising. 
Following independence, Mapfumo released a 
string of blockbuster albums that eventually 
earned him cult fame in England. Now he has 
completed his first US tour, and to judge from the 
press he received, his star is still rising. 

On the surface, chimurenga’s politics and 
spirituality seem closer to reggae than to other 
African pop styles. Indeed, the song “Corruption” 


L ong neglected in America, Zimbabwe's 


ROTI AT a oats ae ees « 


something, nothing for nothing” mentality that 
bedevils nations. But -with this exception, the 
music on Corruption is solidly based in Shona 
tradition. 

For centuries, the Shona people have used the 
mbira in ceremonies that celebrate life, purge 
suffering, and call on ancestors for guidance and 
advice. Mapfumo’s adaptations preserve the 
repeating four-phrase structure of mbira. In his 
layered and woven grooves, musical lines inter- 
play three- and four-beat motifs within mbira’s 
characteristic 12/8 feel. But chimurenga’s relent- 
less downbeat, reminiscent of South African 
township jive, provides muscle that clearly defines 
this as pop rather than traditional music. 

Mapfumo sings primarily about the sorrowful 
affairs of Southern Africa, His themes — greed, 
the suffering of the poor, the divisive ravages of 
tribal and ideological warfare — are universal. But 
applied to real and compelling events they gain 
authority. The lilting “Kupera Kwevanhu” be- 
moans the murderous rampages of the Mozam- 
bique National Resistance in war-torn Mozam- 
bique; “Chigwindiri” celebrates the unity recently 
achieved between the Shona and the Ndebele, 
Zimbabwe's two major tribes. “Shabini,” a perky 
marriage of 4/4 swing and 12/8 chimurenga, 
chides the man who spends his family’s money in 
brothels with “girls of sport.” Like the Nigerian 
Féla Kuti, Mapfumo speaks with a moral voice that 
challenges his government and his people to do 
better. 


Even without the cultural context, Corruption 
satisfies on a musical level. Like all the best groove 
music, chimurenga either takes you or leaves you 
behind. Those on the chimurenga bandwagon can 
look forward to more Mango releases. and another 
tour next year, perhaps one that includes a Boston 
date. In the meantime, the hunt is on for old 


Mapfumo releases. 
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SAVE 25% 


| Framed Children’s Prints 


Gifts That Live Happily Ever After! 


The Coop makes saving money child's play, with a 
delightful assortment of framed children’s prints 

_.. from famous books and favorite stories. All in the 
~, most charming colors and all framed complete and 
ready to hang. Best of all, our children’s prints are 
almost guaranteed to please the little kid in all of 
__Us. Reg. $31.90-$59.90 SALE $23.93-$44.93 


: si 

- A. Sendak, Imagination Celebration, 18X24. 

: Bog $38.90 SALE $29.18 

- B. Carlson, say = Hi pm Clean, 18X24. 
eg. $41.90 SALE $31.43 
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~_C. Marshall, George & Martha, 18X24. 
. Reg. $39.90 SALE $29.93 
DF Potter, Tailor of Gloucester, 16X24. 
eg. $40. 90 SALE $30.68 
. Le Mair, The Three Daughters, 16X20. 
5 $35.90 SALE $26.93 
rd, Winnie The Pooh, 16X20. 
. $35.90 SALE $26.93 
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Sale starts Thursday, December 14 on the LOWER LEVEL 


Includes: 

* ALL HOLIDAY TRIM-A-HOME MERCHANDISE 
* ALL HOLIDAY THEME STUFFED ANIMALS 

* ALL BOXED CHRISTMAS CARDS (Lower Level Only) 
* ALL CHANUKAH MERCHANDISE 


(Includes Chanukah gift wrap and boxed cards) 


Mardowns taken at the register. Sale excludes gift wrap, ribbons and bows. 


B.U. Bookstore Mall 


KENMORE SQUARE 


M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May). (617) 267-8484, Major Credit Cards Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street. ABTA Green Line to Kenmore 


‘BThurs. & Fri. till 8 p.m. 









Durable, yet extremely 
comfortable, these 


authentic western jeans 
are-constructed of 100% 













Designed for Cc 
wits the features they 
prefer — a higher rise, 

extra room in the seat 
and thigh, and a leg which fits 
perfectly over boots. 
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by Kris Fell 


only your guitar and some songs to 

lean on is the scariest thing in the 
world. I’ve also been told there’s nothing 
like the kick you get when the audience 
claps for you alone. 

This month’s Demo Derby winner, 
Monk (né Stephen) E. Wilson, has 
thought a lot about the creative process 
— what gets him “from the chair to the 
guitar,” what keeps the words bubbling 
inside his head (“like little kids wanting 
more and more,” from “Midnight in the 
Afternoon”), and why he prefers per- 
forming solo. He claims his primary 
motivator used to be anger. But lately he 
realized he’s replacing that anger with 
faith in his music. 

Wilson performed in Austin — mostly 
solo, sometimes with an improvisational 
quartet called the American Under- 
ground — for about 10 years. For a time, 
he booked bands there and watched 
other talented singer-songwriters, like 
Nanci Griffith, Michelle Shocked, and 
Lyle Lovett, come up through the ranks. 

In 1986 — partly out of pique and 
partly craving a geographical change — 


I ve been told that going on stage with 


: ‘he packed up three boxes of clothes and 


ete. 


an acoustic guitar and moved up here, 
‘Where he didn’t <ggiew ja .soul; He 
knocked ‘around 9 Ss for a time, 





‘Collars 
Starlight © 


. % 





then landed a job in Boston and 


answered an ad for a sublet in Cam- 
bridge. After three months, the man who 
had leased him the apartment told 
Wilson he was dying of. AIDS and 
needed to move back in. Wilson opted to 
stay and see him through his ordeal. 

His roommate’s death last January 
forced Wilson into a healthy period of 
reassessment. He quit his job, stayed in 
bed for three months, went to Europe, 
then took a bus to southern Colorado 
and hung out in the desert for a time. 
That combination of emotional overload 
and isolation burst some sort of inner 
dam. Normally, he says, he’s a “fairly 
prolific writer,” but he found himself a 
conduit for a flood of songs — about 70 in 
two months. “I felt like an electric 
socket,” he recalls. “I'd sweep my floors 
three or four times a day. I had the 
cleanest apartment in town. Every day 
I'd paint, I'd draw, and I'd write two or 
three songs.” 

That creative blast also got him into an 
eight-track studio in Austin to record two 
tapes: a nine-songer called The Orphan 
and a 12-songer entitled The Raging 
Monk. Wilson can paint an accurate 
portrait with a couple of chords and a 
handful of words (“Georgia Johnny’s got 
broken teeth/And if it weren't for the 
ears, he’d look just like James Dean,” 
from “Georgia Johnny”). He sings adult 
lullabies about angels, hoboes, lunatics, 
and girls in tank tops. And when society 
intrudes on his reverie — in the form of 


newspapers, mail, doorbells, or the 
answering machine — it can throw him 
for a loop. 


Sometimes he lets words tumble 
around like puppies, creating little 
scenarios (“Popcorn, bubblegum, and 
outa your nose/We're jackin’ like a rabbit 
with fur-lined toes/And the radio's 
yellin’ everywhere I go/And I can’t stop 
steppin’ on the firetruck hose,” from 
“Goodnight Rae Ann”). His Texas twang 


Replacing anger with faith in his music 


Melodic philosophy 


Monk Wilson is a Demo Derby winner 






uberance, and whispers. His fingers can 
make his guitar pop or sigh (he could 
probably kill with a dobro). 

It’s not flashy stuff — he calls himself a 
“melodic philosopher” — but Wilson’s 
faith in his music is not misplaced. He’s 
one of the most genuinely gifted singer- 
songwriters I’ve heard in some time. Like 
Leon Redbone, he can fill in a bridge 
with Dixieland mimicking, and he flips 
easily among country, blues, and early 
jazz. It’s not foot-stomping music, but it'll 
set your mind tapping. 

Recently Wilson has drawn up a plan 
of action: paring his recordings down toa 
four-song tape to send to labels, checking 
out the mechanics of getting his songs 
published, and finding an audience. He’s 
started playing the Plough and Stars 
every Saturday evening, from 5 to 7 p.m. 
Upcoming shows include the Middle 
East on December 27, Old Vienna 
Coffeehouse on January 12, and the 
Trav'lin’ Light acoustic series at T.T. the 
Bear’s on January 22. Just Wilson, his 
guitar, his songs, and his red leather cap 
to hold your attention. If you listen 
closely over the clatter of the bar, you 
may learn about one man’s “ear re- 
sponsibility.” 

* * * 
ONE MORE OF NOTE. Linda Price (also 
of Witch Doctor) and Catherine Coleman 
(formerly of Dr. Black’s Combo) formed 
Les Chanteuses Sorciéres to explore the 
dying art of cabaret performance. The 


four covers on their tape — “Cry Me a 
River,” “I Put a Spell on You,” “God 
Bless the Child,” and “Sister” — are 


adequate remakes of underplayed gems. 
Aided by Mark Chenevert’s sax and Max 
Roses’s clarinet, these are turned into 
celebrations of all things feminine. But 
one original by Coleman sets this tape 
apart. “Violette” is a trip through the 
parks and alleyways of Paris. Piano, 
voices, and clarinet twine to make the 
perfect accompaniment for a brooding, 
leaf-kicking walk. 
~* ” * 
NOTEBOARD. Lemonheads signed to 
Atlantic; happy 11th birthday to the 
Tam. 
* ” * 

ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, December 15: 
Barrence Whitfield & the Savages on 
home turf at Ed Burke’s; Tribe at T.T.’s; 
Boogaloo Swamis at Johnny D’s; Unat- 
tached, with the El Caminos (celebrating 
their single release) at the Rat; the 
Motherfolkers in the Rat balcony; the 
Zulus at Edible Rex; Sylvain Sylvain, 
with Two Saints, at Bunratty’s; Well 
Babys at Green Street; Big Dipper open 
for the Primitives at the Channel; Gil 
Scott Heron at Nightstage (8 and 11 
p.m.). 

Saturday the 16th: Maria Excom- 
munikata, with November Group, at 
T.T.’s; Hiding in Public, with Border 
Patrol, We Saw the Wolf, and secret 
guests (hint: you can get in free with your 
Alarm ticket stub) at the Rat; the Tail 
Gators, with the Merles, at Johnny D’s; 
Rash of Stabbings at Bunratty’s; Forty 
Thieves at Green Street; Extreme, with 
Pieces, at the Channel. 

Sunday the 17th: the Either/Orchestra 
at Johnny D’s; Cecil Taylor at the 
Western Front (8 and 11 p.m.) ... 
Wednesday the 20th: Brothers Kendall in 
the balcony at the Rat; Think Tree at 
Ground Zero (18-plus); Navy Blue Nuns 
at AXIS (18-plus); a WFNXmas party 
with Gigolo Aunts, the Parade, and 
others at the Channel; house party to 
benefit Project Bread at Citi... Thursday 
the 21st: Savage Garden at AXIS (18- 


firiesses the. phrases, Adding bité,..exs.......plus);. Shy Fixe atJODOAy.D’S onc enonendahoneken 
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Pure and simple 


Do the Primitives make it too easy? 


by Polly Campbell 














PAUL COX/RCA 


Steve Dullaghan, Paul Court, Tracy Tracy: tightly spun pop f canlectbos 


he Primitives create a bright little 

j world, one colored with. gentle 

catch phrases about meeting on 

the street corner and holding hands. It’s a 

world as pretty as the spinning images in 
a Chinese lantern, and about as real. 

But if perfect pop music — a seamless, 
relatively thoughtless weaving of voice, 
melody, and rhythm — is something that 
nonetheless slides down whole, then on 
their second album, Pure (RCA), the 
Primitives fall just shy of Heaven. 

The band, which comes to the Channel 
on December 15, was started four years 
ago in the group’s hometown of Coven- 
try, England, by guitarist-songwriter 
Paul Court, bassist Steve Dullaghan, and 
drummer Tig Williams. They completed 
the line-up by finding singer Tracy Tracy 
through a newspaper advertisement. 
Having released three singles on their 
own label, Lazy (distributed by Rough 
Trade), the Primitives proceeded to make 
their way to the top of the British indie 


charts before signing with RCA. 

Tracy remembers it as a gradual 
progression. “To start with, we were 
traveling around in shabby little vans 
and playing little places around the UK. 
The success just sort of grew from there. 
We'd been an independent band for two 
and a half years and we'd had, like, three 
number ones and we were serious, so we 
knew eventually things would turn out. 
It just seemed like the next logical step, to 
sign with a record company.” 

Would that the road to success were 
bordered with flowers and signposted 
with timely record contracts for every 
hardworking band that deserves them. 
Yet if Tracy makes commercial achieve- 
ment sound easy, then Paul Court makes 
writing the songs she sings seem effort- 
less. On Lovely, their first RCA record, 
the sound is too dreamy and blurred in 
places, and Tracy’s delivery is somewhat 
lackadaisical. Yet songs like “Out of 
Reach” and the hit single “Crash” shine 





through as tightly spun pop confections. 

With Pure, the Primitives come into 
their own. The first side y 
borrows from the ‘60s psychedelia that 
Tracy and Court grew up hearing at 
home (both their fathers were avid fans). 
Tunes like “Shine,” “Summer Rain,” and 
“Dizzy Heights” weave circular, undulat- 
ing melodies over varying thicknesses of 
guitar: now single spiraling notes, now 
dense fuzzy chords, always smooth and 
propulsive. With its hypnotically repeti- 
tive lyrics and whirlpool of guitar, you'd 
swear “All the Way Down” was bor- 
rowed directly from the Jesus & Mary 
Chain, but with the amp knobs set at 
more natural levels. 

Side two focuses on more-straight- 
forward pop, and from the breathless 
scamper of “Secrets” through the gently 
lilting “Never Tell,” each song is self- 
assured and rounded. Tracy’s light, flat- 
bottomed voice sails smoothly through 
them all, without a hint of heartbreak, 


making Court's lyrics her own. 

Tracy’s. ability to inside someone 
else’s songs has taken time. “At first it 
was quite a difficult thing for me to do. I 
felt distant from the lyrics; I think you 
can tell that on Lovely. There’s a bit of a 
barrier there. But I think now, on Pure, I 
relate to the songs a lot more. I really 
enjoy singing them; they’re so easy for 
anyone to relate to. A song like “Sick of 
It,” I think you can relate that to many 
things. It doesn’t matter knowing exactly 
what it’s about. I just sort of paint my 
own little picture in my head, the same as 
anybody would.” 

Actually, it’s difficult to paint any 
pictures from songs awash with such 
general emotions, songs so easy to relate 
to that you can’t draw anything personal 
from them. Much is made of love and 
changes and overcoming things. Yet 
from the first line, the first chord, none of 
these songs holds any surprises. 

Still, you don’t listen to a band like the 
Primitives because you're moved by their 
songs or relate to them — you listen 
because you enjoy them. And the 
dreamy quality in their music is a trait 
that runs through many current English 
pop bands, from the Jesus & Mary Chain 
to Love and Rockets. Perhaps it’s a 
symptom of the boredom and lack of 
hope rife among young Britishers. Bands 
who don’t choose to combat that 
boredom and lack of hope seem to shut it 
out entirely. 

The Primitives grew up out of this 
grayness. “When we all left school, we 
had little jobs and we were on and off the 
dole,” Tracy recalls. “Then we got quite 
sick of being bored, being in dead-end 
jobs. We were all playing in different 
bands before, but when we started this 
one we began to take it seriously.” 

With sold-out club dates piling up 
ahead of them as Pure rises through the 
college charts, the Primitives seem as- 
sured of success for the present. Whether 
a band that's enjoyable and not at all 
challenging can survive and grow with 
time remains to be seen. But if they keep 
mining the same pure pop vein, 
polishing and perfecting its nuggets, as 
they have from Lovely to Pure, they'll 
have the right to title their next record 
Heavenly. is) 
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Black Glove 
Calfskin / 


Boston's largest selection of Dan 
Post & Acme Boots. Exotic skins 
and hard wearing basics 


Western Outfitters since 1932 


EEE 
“Real Asians Don't 


Have Freckles... . 


or blond 
hair, blue eyes, 
black skin or curls.” 


These are the spoken words or 
silent feelings of some native 
Asians about half-Americans in 
the Philippines, Korea, Thai- 
land and Vietnam.. Wherever 
American men have lived, 
worked or fought in Asia, 
Amerasian children now live. 
And they are scorned and 
discriminated against because 
they are fatherless and look 
American, and they are among 
the poorest of the poor. You 
can give them help, hope and 
pride in their American 
heritage by becoming a spon- 
sor through The Pearl S. Buck 
Foundation. All Amerasians 
look beautiful to us. 


Sa 
The Pearl S. Buck 
Foundation, Inc. 


Green Hills Farm 
Perkasie, PA 18944 


1-800-523-5328 








or, in PA, 215-249-0100 
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Freddie Redd: uniéommon structures, indelible hooks 


Spirit of jazz present 









Deluxe packages for the holiday season 


by Bob Blumenthal 


t must be Christmas, because 
I my stack of new releases is 
growing by leaps and 
bounds. This is the season when 
jazz record labels unleash new 
and repackaged recordings, often 
in deluxe formats, in the hope 
that listeners are inclined to make 
significant purchases. Given our 
recent temperatures, it’s also a 
good time to hunker down next 
to a warm sound system and 
engage in some serious listening. 
For those into the spirit of giving, 
or the spirit of digging, here are 
some holiday tips from the cur- 
rent deluge. 
Easily the pick of the big-ticket 


.items is Brownie: The Complete 


Recordings of Clifford 

Brown (EmArcy), which covers 
10 full-sized compact discs plus a 
baby bonus CD-single. Brown, 
the. exceptionally influential 
who was killed in an 


automobile accident at age 25, 
~ spent -his last two years sharing 


the leadership of a prototypical 


* -hard+bop quintet with drummer 
: ieee who was arguably at 
. k. 


peak 
| Mossor the band’s recordings 


were cut for EmArcy, with “Jor- 
du,” “Delilah,” “Daahoud,” “Joy 
Spring,” and “Ili Remember 
April’ among the most 


_ celebrated titles. (Harold Land or 


Sonny Rollins is on tenor; Bud 
Powell’s brother Richie, who 
died in the crash with Brown, is 
the pianist.) In addition to four 
CDs’ worth of the Brown/Roach 
quintet, the trumpeter is heard in 
one of jazz's best “with strings” 
sessions, with Neil Hefti’s ar- 
rangements; in small groups sup- 
porting vocalists Sarah Vaughan 
and Helen Merrill; and on a 


couple of jam sessions, one of © 


which includes Dinah Washing- 
ton. 

While the mania for complete- 
ness can get out of hand, and in 
this case leads to duplications of 
portions of _EmArcy’s Merrill, 
Vaughan, and Washington boxed 
sets, producer Kiyoshi Koyama 
has done an exemplary job in 
putting the Brown box together. 
The packaging is compact, de- 
signed to fit a space that holds 
individual CDs, and the music is 
programmed coherently so that 
each disc can stand on its own. 
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eJoin all the kids, the stars, plus your favorite WBZ 
personalities for the final hour of our biggest telethon ever! 


» Childrens Hospital Telethon 
December 20th, Mom 


WBZ-TV 4,WBZ RADIO 1030 

































The budget-minded can still sam- 
ple these sessions on individual 
CDs (A Study in Brown, At Basin 
Street, etc.); the true completist 
will also want Brown's earlier 
Blue Note recordings, which 
Mosaic boxed a few years back. 

Art Pepper: The Complete Gal- 
axy Recordings (Galaxy), with 16 
lengthy discs containing the ma- 
terial that led to the great alto 
saxophonist’s resurgence at the 
end of his career, looks a bit 
overblown in comparison to 
Brownie. A combination of long- 
er performance times and ex- 
haustive live recordings from two 
Tokyo concerts and three nights 
in a Los Angeles club produce 
repetition in material that is more 
noticeable than would be the case 
with shorter alternate takes. 

It is also doubtful that history 
will judge late-period Pepper — 
which in this box means 1978-82 
— as superior to his work in the 
‘50s, the best of which was 
recorded for Contemporary. Fan- 
tasy own that material as well as 
the later Galaxy titles but decided 
that a Complete Contemporary 
Pepper box would have been 
even more unwieldy. Besides, 
they have covered the earlier 
period with CD reissues in their 
Original Jazz Classics series (The 
Way It Was, Meets the’ Rhythm 
Section, Art Pepper + 11 and 
Gettin" Together are all choice). 

That said, Pepper in’ his final 
years was still an overwhelming 
musician; more aggressive than 


in his youth, with a new 
emphasis on the rdugh edges, yet 








: still an intensely driven player on 


both clarinet and ‘alto sax who 
treated every performance like a 
dare. This material reveals an 
artist of surprising consistency, 
and even the sessions discounted 
as uneventful by his wife, Laurie 
Pepper (who co-produced with 
Ed Michel), crackle with serious 
intent. 

Pepper was a haunted, melo- 
dramatic man out to prove that, 
after years of prison and heroin 
addiction, he was the greatest; 
and he makes his point here, 
whether in the company of 
friends or antagonists. His own 
string date is included, as well as 
several excellent quartets with 
the likes of Stanley Cowell, 
Tommy Flanagan, Charlie 
Haden, Roy Haynes, Billy Hig- 
gins, Cecil McBee, and Red 
Mitchell. Pepper’s favorite ac- 
companist, pianist George 
Cables, is featured at length and 
really excels on the two-discs- 
worth of duet material recorded 
when Pepper knew that the end 
was weeks away. 

As far as new releases go, 
several of the best have come 
from veteran pianist-composers, 
and none is more rewarding than 
Andrew Hill's Eternal Spirit (Blue 
Note). There is a prickly integrity 
in Hill’s six new compositions, a 
sense that form need not imply 
limits and that the boundaries of 
playing on “the changes” and 
“the beat” have yet to be reached; 
and it all jumps out of the leaning 
waltz “Golden Sunset” and the 
loping reggae “Samba Rasta.” 
This is not a re-created style but 
simply Hill being Hill, and 
sounding as inspired and 
challenging in his brooding 
harmonies and keening themes 
as he did when he first recorded 
for Blue Note, a quarter-century 
ago. 

Listeners who know Hill's re- 
cent Soul Note recordings, the 
quartet Shades and solo Verona 
Rag, will not be surprised, though 
Eternal Spirit is even richer. The 
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Clifford Brown: easily the pick of the big-ticket items 


explanation is superior original 
compositions, the old Blue Note 
habit of allowing a band to get 
acclimated to the material before 
recording (Hill's quintet played 
five nights at the Knitting Fac- 
tory, then entered the studio), 
and an ensemble that mixes 
experience with a dash of youth. 

Bassist Rufus Reid and drum- 
mer Ben Riley, who were on 
Shades, are comfortable enough 
with Hill’s music to push it that 
extra rhythmic step. Bobby 
Hutcherson’s vibes, so critical to 
-several of the sessions that estab- 


__ Jished Hill, still meshes his key- 


board work with the leader’s like 
a second, interlocking hand. The 
new voice, alto saxophonist Greg 
oe is able to recall former Hill 

ator, Eric. Dolphy while 


! adi g his own more deliberate 


rhythmic proclivities, Three dis- 
, tinct alternate takes are added to 
* the, gompact disc, and they il- 
lustrate the diverse options that 
Hill’s music carries. It’s one of the 
year’s, best records, especially on 
CD. 

Another pianist/composer 
identified with Blue Note, Fred- 
die Redd, has spent too much of 
his career in a nomadic existence 
that has taken him across this 
country and Europe. He made a 
rare appearance in a recording 
studio in 1985, and the results, 
Lonely City (Uptown), have just 
been released. The session, like a 
subsequent visit to the Willow, 
proves that Redd has lost nothing 
when it comes to writing lyrical 
tunes with uncommon structures 
and indelible hooks. All six of his 
compositions, including the oldie 
“Thespian,” sparkle in trumpeter 
Don Sickler’s four-horn arrange- 
ments. 

Clifford Jordan turns in one of 
his better recent performances 
here, especially on “Bleecker St. 
Blues”; and the alto of Clarence 


“C” Sharpe is long on passion but . 


so out of tune as to make Jackie 
McLean sound pristine by com- 
parison. Redd remains a de- 
lightfully goading comper and a 
soloist with a winning blend of 
boppish linearity, bluesy fun- 
damentalism, and his own af- 
firmative voicings; and his 
rhythm section of the late bassist 
George Duvivier and Riley once 
again is exemplary. With his two 
classic Blue Note dates, Music 
from the Connection and Shades 
of Redd, plus a third unissued 
session, appearing last spring in 
an excellent Mosaic box, Redd 
may qualify as the rediscovery of 
1989. (Mosaic albums are avail- 
able by mail order only from 35 
Melrose Place, Stamford, Con- 
necticut 06904. Among the label's 
many worthy anthologies is one 
of early Art Pepper material from 
Pacific Jazz.) 

Carla Bley hasn't been quite * 

















Fine new, used and antique, acoustic, fretted and folk instruments. 
Bought, sold, traded and appraised. Guitars, banjos, mandolins, 










Baby Back Ribs $10.65 
ty Meaty Ribs dulcimers, concertinas, recorders, bodhrans, and bagpipes. 
+ « Chi AUTHORIZED DEALERSHIP: C.F. Martin, Guild, Gibson, Taylor, 
icken Dobro, Dusty Strings, Stelling, Gold Star, Kentucky, Seagull, Kohno, 





Larrivée, Hirade, Takamine. ALSO: Books, records, repairs, lessons. 
(617) 661-2099 








2018 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, MA 02140, Near Porter Square®) 
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scarce as Hill or Redd, but her big 
band has in recent years. Bley’s 
decision to jettison horns and 
retain only a rhythm section 
robbed her music of the compact, 
pungent colors that were its most 
distinctive feature. Fortunately, 
she was. able to reconstitute her 
band and even extend it to 15 
pieces for a European tour last 
fall, which produced Fleur 
Carnivore (Watt/ECM). Re- 
corded in performance at Copen- 
hagen’s Montmartre, it is easily 
the best Bley since her live 
recordings in the early ‘80s. 

Using some of the same ma- 
terial she played while touring 
with a sextet, Bley proves that it 
was context and not composi- 
tions that were lacking in the 
recent past. Her music has reca 
tured its.eld high spirits, charging 
forth in showers of reeds. and 
brass. 

-Trombonist Gary Valente, 
Watertown’s own, remains a per- 
fect accomplice in Bley’s ram- 
bunctious enterprise, as do other 


. alumni Bob Stewart and Steve 


Swallow; but there is also room 
for impressive European talent, 
including alto saxophonist Wolf- 
gang Puschnig, one of the stars of 
the Vienna Art Orchestra, and 
combustible Christof Lauer on 
tenor and soprano. Although 
Bley’s duo appearance at. the 
Regattabar this spring was a treat, 
Fleur Carnivore proves she really 
belongs in front of an orchestra. 

For a final note on the subject 
of pianist-composers, there is 
Jerry Gonzalez's Rumba para 
Monk (Sunnyside). Gonzalez, 
who plays trumpet and fitigel- 
horn as well as congas and other 
percussion, has arranged eight 
Thelonious Monk tunes for Afro- 
Latin quintet, adding salsa rhy- 
thm patterns to give new twists to 
already challenging music. 

It helps that the rhythm section 
of brother Andy Gonzalez on 
bass and Steve Berios on drums 
and percussion is equally com- 
fortable with jazz and Latin 
music, and that pianist Larry 
Willis and saxophonist Carter 
Jefferson can cross over from the 
jazz side with such authority. The 
leader, who has long been a 
major percussionist, grows ever 
more convincing as a brass player 
and as a leader who thinks big 
and makes his point. 

Those who demand _ truly 
seasonal jazz should check out 
Crescent City Christmas Card 
(Columbia), by an expanded 
Wynton Marsalis band. The at- 
mospheric New Orleans scoring 
introduced on The Majesty of the 
Blue puts a new spin on seasonal 
chestnuts. There’s good playing 
all around by Marsalis’s regulars 
and a few guests, including 
drummer Ben Riley, who gets my 


vote as this beat! ‘sMVP. 0 
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AC, Friday through at 5:30pm. Advance tickets available by calling 617-523-6664. 
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Start the New Year on a High Note. 


THE CHARLES BALLROOM BENNETT ST. CAFE 


Begin the eyening with a scrumptious four-course dinner, expertly A Caribbean Dinner Dance Party with 
prepared by our award-winning chef. Then ring in the New Year Calypso Hurricane. The spirited five piece 
with the big band sounds of Rebecca Parris and Everett Longstreth’s group captures the island flavor into the 
ba Boston Name Band. $85.00. wee hours. Dinner and show $60.00. 
(Tax and gratuity included on food.) (Tax and gratuity included on food.) 


THE REGATTABAR MAKE A NIGHT OUT OF IT, and take 
mtg with a Boston's advantage of our New Year’s Eve $ 90 
Friends. Enjoy cabaret acts of __ overnight accommodations 

rate. Available Sunday 


standards, show tunes and 
rousing rock anthems, perfect . . 
~ OD with any dinner 


for dancing. $30.00. 9:30 p.m. - 















2 a.m. Start the evening out or entertainment b h " 
with dinner in Bennett St. Cafe. . 
Combined price for dinner and Call 864-1200 for details. 
show $60.00. (Tax and gratuity E 






included on food.) 





Serving Prix Fixe and A La Carte 
dea rom 6 1 toll ps 
One Bennett Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 


Bar Call a om 
(617) 864-1200 


IN HARVARD SQUARE 








Suspetie vis visits by Father Time and Baby New Year!! +f 
















FALL / WINTER SALE 


A WIDE SELECTION OF 
MEN’S & WOMEN’S COLLECTIONS 
BEGINS DECEMBER 12, 1989 


HARRY PARNASS NICOLA PELI-? 
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PHOTOGRAPHER: JODIE SINCLAIR. STYLIST: DONNA CASEY MODEL: MAXINE/THE MODELS GROUP HAIR; CRAIG.GANGI MAKEUP: STEVEN ATURO 
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Enjoy the greatest hits from the 50s 
4 to the 805 with our CD jukebox— 
— = the new sound in the neighborhood. 






Play video games. Watch 
the Celtics on gigantic cable 
TV screens. Root for the 
Red Sox. Cheer the Bruins. 
And party with the Patriots. 









From nachos to ribs— 
come for a great steak, 
tasty snacks, or pick up 
food to go. Well even 
fax you our menu. 





A STEAK IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
39 Dalton Street at the Sheraton’ Boston 
From 11:30 AMetill J AM 
Fax. 236-6012 ‘Tel. 262-1822 














Graceful. Lively. Sensational. 
Daytime. Lunchtime. Nighttime. 
Anytime. Make the time. Make the move. 


|\JOY AT CHRISTMAS 

















KENMORE SQ. 
266- 


536-3377 





CAMBRIDGE 
492-4680 


“COPLEY SQ. “WATERTOWN SQ. 


926-2700 


“*When you join our 1 year program (Programs and tac:ives vary with location) 


OUR GIFT TO YOU: HOLIDAY SPECIAL $100 OFF** 
NOW THROUGH CHRISTMAS 


JY oven 


WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


*“NEWTON/WELLESLEY 
237-6465 


(Across from Grossman's at 
Wellesiey Racquet Club) 
“Babysiting avaiable 
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LAURIE ANDERSON 
STRANGE ANGELS 
Featuring: STRANGE ANGELS 
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THE B-52’S 
COSMIC THING 
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DAVID BYRNE 


REI MOMO 


Featering: INDEPENDENCE DAY - MAKF °"" IEVE 
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Japan 


Continued from page 9 
they combine with modern West- 
ern ones to create strange and not 
always satisfying hybrids. (Just 
like Japanese society.) ~ 
Shinro Ohtake _ pastes 
snapshots, magazine pictures, 
newsprint, and the like into 
scrapbooks creating montages of 
Eastern and Wesiern culture but 
little else. Kaoru. Hirabayashi’s 


The Horary Signs incorporates. 


black and white symbols with 
their corresponding calligraphic 
signs in prints and wall decora- 
tions forming an installation that 
is meant to be seen as a reflection 
of language as symbol. The prob- 
lem, however, as with most art 
that largely consists of text, is 
that much of the work's meaning 
and subtlety is lost on the non- 
native speaker, who is left with 
the piece’s visual impact. This 
work is elegant — even chic with 
ts use ofswooden cutouts and 


minima! color — but it’s static 
and its, painting ‘technique 
stumsy 


Yusei Ogino does not use 
classical Japanese. forms at-ali; 
like Hirabayashi, he makes large 
installations that spread onto the 
walls. His The Legene! of Wings 
-- St. Michael’s Anxiety and 
Melancholy spills from the ceil- 


ing to the floor with so. many _ooe Funakoshi, Sand and City, The Day | Go to the Forest, Man with Jacket 








BLACKWELL/MIT LIST VISUAL ARTS CENTER 
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gaudy versions of Western icono- 
graphy that vulgar would be too 
kind a description. 

Equally tacky are Yasumasa 
Morimura’s works. In Portrait 
(Twin), Morimura paints over a 
photograph whose composition 
imitates that of Manet’s Olympia. 
The nude and black attendant of 
the Manet are replaced by a nude 
and black portrayal of Morimura, 
thus referring to the use of 
female impersonators in kabuki 
performances. In three other 
works, Portrait (Boy I), Portrait 
(Boy II), and Portrait (Boy III) 
Morimura presents altered 
photographs of himself dressed 
as the figure in Manet’s Fifer. The 
first picture is a straightforward 
rendition. The other two are front 
and back views of the same figure 
with the fifer's drawers dropped 
and a hand inserted in the 
appropriate place. The pieces are 
clever. So is their craftsmanship. 
But like most one-liners, they 
quickly wear thin. 

Perhaps the best works in the 
show are those that either take 
advantage of Japanese 
technological advances or build 
on japan’s already established 
traditions. For instance, Dumb 
Type is a collaborative group, 
consisting of actors, artists, 
architects, and computer pro- 
grammers, who. use Japan's 
sophisticated technology to 
create such installa- 
tion/performance pieces as 
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Dec. 19 8:00 PM 

Replay Dec. 19 
at 12 Midnite 

Replay Dec. 23 
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WHAT DOES THE . 
WORLD'S GREATEST ROCK ‘N ROLL BAND~ 
D0 FOR AN ENCORE? 


They invite some friends over. And jam in your 
living room. On Tuesday, December 19, be part of the greatest 
rock n’ roll concert ever broadcast on LIVE television. 
Don’t miss ROLLING STONES TERRIFYING. 


Only on Pay Per View Cable TV.* 





LIVE! DECEMBER 19TH 


Boag sasc rane SABC RADIO ll SET 








Witha 
Stereo Simulcast on 


93.7 








Lynn 595-5590 








; at 10:00 PM Pure Rock'n’ Roll 
‘ Closed circuit may be available in selected areas. 
Continental Cablevision 
Arlington 876-0008 Newburyport 465-2230 Boston Brookline 787-6777 
Brockton Area 588-2434 Norwell. Scituate Area 659-0502 Braintree 1-800-423-5003 
Cambridge 876-3939 Orleans Area 255-7300 Fitchburg Leominster 
Clinton 368-0363 Quincy 471-9143 Gardner 1-800-874-7441 
Dedham 461-1335 Randolph Milton 986-7505 Hudson Stow Sudbury 
Hopkinton 1-800-523-6006 Stoughton Area 230-3701 Maynard Acton 1-800-367-6730 
Ipswich 356-5200 Woburn Area 694-1010 Lexington Bedford 
Marlboro 481-2503 Winchendon 297-9974 Hanscom Air Force Base _—- 1-800-325-2560 
Middleboro Area 824-1457 Northern Suburbs 1-800-876-SHOW Norwood Westwood 1-800-548-4820 
Natick 651-2500 Western Suburbs 449-6960 Peabody Lynnfield 1-800-545-4590 
Warner 
Medford 391-8439 Nashua 889-0900 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02116 
Quality Only for 50 Years 
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Pleasure Life. Pedestal-like forms 
spin clear plastic records, circular 
fluorescent lights pulsate to elec- 
tronic music, and video monitors 
present strange collages of daily 
life. The effect is pleasantly hyp- 
notic. 

At the other end of the spec- 
trum are Katsura Funakoshi’s 
sculpted figures. Although these 
pieces are shown’ in contem- 
porary dress, they have much in 
common with older Japanese 
statues. They are carved out of 
camphor wood, and their color- 
ing is muted, their forms are 
simple, and their expressions 
eloquent. But they derive as 
much of their technique and 
affect from traditional works 
as they do from such early 
20th-century Western works as 
Alberto Giacometti’s elongated 
busts. 

Funakoshi’s sculptures are 
brilliant feats of the Japanese 
ability to imitate, master, refine, 
and create their own vision. This 
is a quality that reaches back to 
ancient times, when Chinese art 
provided a model for Japanese 
art. It’s also a quality that many of 
the other pieces in the show lack. 
Even those works using Japanese 
elements look more like Western 
pastiches. They are reminiscent 
of the Japanese versions of 
French Impressionism of the mid 
1800s. They seem oddly hollow. 
The surfaces may look right; but 
the understanding is missing. O 


Peruse some of the finest galleries, 
museums and special exhibits in the world. 


They're right here in Boston, 
and you'll find them in - 
the Phoenix Visual Arts pages. 


Phosii 


The Arts & Entertainment Authority 
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COMPACT DISCS - KINDS OF MUSIC CASSETTES 











L 
OPEN 7 DAYS 


353-0693 


SOME PICK-UPS AVAILABLE 
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New Work Gimes 








New Mork Gimes 


_PAPERBACK BESTSELLERS 





10 TO 
80% OFF 


A LARGE SELECTION OF 
CLOSEOUTS AND SPECIALS 
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QUILT LINED 
JACKETS 


Thurs. & Fri. till 8 p.m. 
Sunday 1-5 p.m. 


122 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
Quality for over 50 years 





HARDCOVER BESTSELLERS 


Discount ROY A L Bookstores 


Offers a large selection of 1990 calendars 


THE FAR SIDE 1990 
WALL CALENDAR 
The innovative, inspired 
insanity of The Far 
Side is back for another 


The Far Side 


1989-90 16-Month Wall Calendar 


year. 








ae 
Se 





HERBS 1990 
CALENDAR 
A richly evocative 


photographs 
seasoned with an 
' abundance of 


and cooking tips 


THE 365 DAILY 
HOROSCOPES 
















Western Boots 
Men's & Women's 
TO SIZE 15 






122 Boylston Si. Boston 
Holiday Hours Thurs. & Fri. #8 8 p.m. Sunday 1-6 


(snig'lit): any word that doesn't appear in the 
dictionary, but should 











RIDDLES 


year. 





1990 SNIGLETS-A- 
& » DAY CALENDAR 
~Q—, 365 days of clever 
S words custom-made 
“to define the formerly 
undefinablie. 





THE 365 JOKES, 
PUNS, AND 


CALENDARS 

This all new collection 
is guaranteed to be 
even dumber than last 


CALENDAR 
§ For each of the 
twelve signs, a 


containing daily 

















THE-WALL 
CALENDAR 


bestseller. 











portfolio of full-color 


§ gardening, decorating 


different page-a-day 


astrological advice. 


THE FAR SIDE OFF- 


Gary Larson's wit and 
hilarity have made The 
Far Side Off-The-Wall 
Calendar America’s #1 











‘Discount ROYA L ‘Bookstores 


WHERE YOU'LL NEVER PAY FULL PRICE 


+ MERRIMACK, NH — Shaw's Plaza, Daniel Webster Hwy., (603) 429-2524 
+ NORWOOD — Norwood Plaza, 144 Nehatan St, 762-6979 


+ ACTON — Powder Mill Plaza, Rite.62, (508) 897-6502 
+ ARLINGTON — 635 Mass. Ave., Junction Rie. 60, 643-4422 


+ ASHLAND — Shaw's Townline Piaza, Rte. 126 & Elliot St., (508) 881-6866 
* BROOKLINE — 1354 Beacon St., at Coolidge Comer, 734-7903 


< MEDFIELD — Mediieid Country Vilage. 16 No. Meadow Rd. (508) 380-7900 


+ PORTSMOUTH, NH - Artisan's Outlet Village, 72 Mirona Ad., (603) 430-9229 
+ SOUTH DENNIS — Patriot Square Shopping Cir., Rite. 134, (508) 396-5659 

+ STOUGHTON — Shaw's Plaza, Rie. 138, 344-3299 

+ WAKEFIELD — 381 Main St, 245-0519 

+ WARWICK, Fil — Baid Hil Plaza, 1245 Bald Hill Aid., (401) 822-3360 
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=ALARM 
CHANCE. 


Includes 


Don't miss 
THE ALARM 
live at the Orpheum Theater 
Saturday, Dec. 16 


$447 


Compact Disc 


Produced by Tony Visconti 








se 


LP or Cassette 








GIMBELS 


DISCOUNT 


1637 Beacon St 


OPEN Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m 


LIQUORS 


Closing 8pm. Xmas Eve 


“A Toast!” 
“Happy Holidays!” 
“Salut!”’ 
“Merry Christmas!” 
“Cheers!”’ 

“All the Best!” 
“Skol!”’ 

“To You!” 


Although it’s been said 
many times, many ways 
let us help plan your holidays! 


4 


TORN. 


THE WINE SPECIALISTS! 
SUPER DISCOUNT PRICES 


AND 


WE DELIVER! 





HOT DOTS 





by Clif Garboden : 





FRIDAY 





7:30 (5) White Christmas (movie). The 1954 holiday 
musical that forever ingrained the a 


James Garner star in this Blake Edwards - 
identity comedy set in mid-'30s Paris. (Until 10:30 


8:00 (2) L’Africaine. as Giacomo 


Until mignight.) 





SATURDAY 


12:30 (7) Football. The Dallas Cowboys versus the 
New York Giants. ; 


4:00 (4 

Phoenix Cardinals. 

4:00 (38) Twice Shy 

Geraldine Fitzgerald star in a recent of 

novel by Dick Francis. (Until 6 p.m.) 
Actually, an update on 





the 
6:00 


not to ther: the issue is confronted by 
Gray and Jessica Harper. These are neat little 


world ‘‘Paper 

00 (38) Te Kill a Mockingbird (movie 

5 ° a ; 

Peck and Mary Badham star in the 1962 fim bon 
Harper Lee’s novel about a Southern lawyer 
eevee | i 


oe 
0: Downstairs: The Lost 
Episodes. Three more U/D shows never before 
seen on American TV. Magic Casements (at 10 
p.m.) concerns a young officer with whom Lai 
Marjorie becomes infatuated; A Cry for Help (10: 
p.m.) is a black-and-white episode involving Rich- 
ard's hooray 4 over Mary's pregnancy; and / Dies 
1:40. p.m.) finds kitchenmaid Emily .in 
African. woman's footman. ( 

730 a.m, ‘ 
10:30 (38) It’s a Wonderful Life anges 3 loge 4 
life’s okay except for the persistence of this 1 
movie with James Stewart and Donna Reed. The 
Three Stooges meet the Dead End Kids and 
Marley's Ghost. You know the rest. (Until 1 a.m.) 





SUNDAY 


1:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the Pittsburgh 


Steelers. The Pats still ing? 
1:00 (7) The Night The Soved Chricimes (movie). 


Jaclyn Smith and Art Carney star in the story of a 

mom and three tots who visit the North Pole to 

protect Santa's manufacturing interests from ter- 

rorists or somebody. (Until 3 p.m.) 

3:00 (2) in Concert at the UN. Was Don Kirschner a 
late? The Montreal S salutes the 

Great White North under baton of Charlies 

Dutoit. Guest cellist: Yo-Yo Ma. (Until 4 p.m.) 

3:00 (38) Christmas with the (movie). An 

international ke-relief fundraiser pose g 

Ted Danson, Dudley Moore, and Liza Minnelli. 

(Until 5 p.m.) 

4:00 (4) Football. The Buffalo Bills versus the San 

Francisco 49ers. 

4:00 (7) Football. The Washington Redskins versus 

the Atlanta Falcons. 





I A Victorian nightmare from the pen 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. in the old 
husband's duty was clear-cut. If wife 
nervous breakdown, you locked 


Appar it was quite common practice. 
- however, the and 


and the " 
week. Horace defends a newspaper editor against 
a libel suit. (Until 11:30 p.m.) - 
11:00 (38) Ask the . Why is the trunk of our 
Christmas tree always just a little too fat to fit in the 
stand? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
a McClinton and the Crickets. (Until mid- 
night.) 

11:30 (2) The Front Porch President. And the back- 
door man. A recap of the public and private lives of 
US Prez No. 29 — Warren G. Harding, living proof 
that universal suffrage did little to improve election 
results. (Until midnight.) 
M t (5) White Christmas (movie). Repeated 


from Friday at 7:30 p.m. 





MONPAY 


8:00 (2) Travels: Darshan: An indian } 
Michael Wood (late of Art of the Western Worid and 
In Search of the Trojan War) does a spiritual trip 





Miatitite 


¢ 








waukee 

9:00 (2) The American Experience: /da B. Wells: A 
Passion for Justice. A profile of journalist : 
who against 


Wednesday af pm (Until 


. There's no 
. (Until 114 p.m.) 
The of Television. 
This i hed i ge A be Bho: « 
down with-a lot of hype for PBS. ( inti! midnight.) ue 


WEDNESDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the Hartford 
Whalers. 

8:00 (25) A Christmas Carol (movie). They wear 
their hearts on their sleeves, the chains they f 




















. Also starring Barry 
Lockhart. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) Nickelodeon (movie). Ah, the good old 
days of Hollywood. Peter Bogdanovich's tribute to 
the early silver screen et Burt Reynolds and 
- and Tatum O'Neal. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8: ig! Bony ed the Snowman. Quick, before he 
melts. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Live from Lincoin Center: A C/assical Jazz 
Christmas with Wynton Marsalis. Just what the title 
. . At least it's a new and interesting 
hi , 


af Grown up 


than they ever were. (Until 11 p.m.) 
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LISTINGS 












information. If the information is for an event or 
exhibit lasting more than one week, specify the 
dates of the issues in which you would like the 
listing to appear. Repeat listings may be deleted 
due to space limitations. 

Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 
p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions, classes, religious services, reunions, 
and events-requiring advance registration are 
not listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 





BOSTON POLICE: 911 














FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 








Cambridge. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 

CLUB It! (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. In the Pink, Jack's and Jill, Fashion. 
COMMODORE PUB (506-922-5590), 45 Enon St., 
Beverly. Brandy Billingsley and friends. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq. 
Boston. Dave McKenna. 

ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Barrence Whitfield and the Savages, 
Black Water Junction. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. The Zulus, inscape, Pale 


Nephews. 
ence tel sy Sot 802 Main St, 


Erudites, Toy Maker, Agent 99. 

Le | (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 

Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. 

In Julien: pianist David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), 710 Boylston St., 

Copley Sq., Boston. Pianists Mark Andersen, 
Gildea 


MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. MacMurphys. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE 
Church St., . Open-mike night. 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 


(864-1630), 3 


South St. 
ON BROADWAY (623-9522), Cabot Farms Ter- 


> 


















RYLES (876-8330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. Richard Carr's Pro Bow Trio, with Alan 
Dawson. Downstairs: Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 


TATNUCK BOOKSELLER “AND SONS 
(508-756-7644), 647 Chandler St., Worcester. At 


(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. At 5 p.m., 
free cabaret show. At 11 p.m., Carol 
O'Shaughnessy. : 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0062), 10 


Boston. in the Turner Fisheries Bar: the Steve 
Soares Quartet and Tanya Hart. in the Lobby 
Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Boilley. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 


WINNIE’S PUB (566-8651), 1619 Tremont St., 
Boston. Ksenia. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. Part Il of “The Film 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boyiston PI., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
oo 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” 


dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 
AXIS, Boston. “X Night” (alternative dance 








CMOS 







62 











FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


Friday, Dec. 15 © 7 p.m. © jazz 
The Jane Miller Gucrtel 
Friday, Dec. 15 © 10 p.m. © Greek Music 
Saturday, Dec.16 © 7-10 p.m.*latin Jazz 


Saterdey,! oes. 16°10 p.m. Arabic 
Belly Dancers 
Sunday, y Ae ye? 2 p.m. © Rock 
Joe 












Sunday, Dec. 17 © 7:45 p.m. © Rock 
the Buckets ° Sin 





Monday, Dec. 18 * 7:45 p.m.¢ Jazz 
Persona « Rs 


Tacos Moweale = Fae GIA, fk 

ves ec * m. @ Roc 

Bullhead * * The Raging iammings 

Wednesday, no 20 5:45 p.m.¢ 
a Mike 


Wednesday, Dec. 20 © 6:45 p.m. © 
“Fe ‘ock 








Thursday, Dec. 21 ¢ 7:45 p.m. © Rock 
Heil * Die 


From 
Blitzkinder * Dum ° Guns & Latrines 
Suckdog Carols 














> MOLLY'S 


“Friday and Saturday, 
Dec. 15 & 16 
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Party Nites 
at Molly's 


Sunday, Dec. 17 
Deadhead 
Sunday 
Monday, Dec. 18 


Fooseball 


Plan your 
holiday 


Molly's 


Call 
783-2900 Ez 











parties at ! 
















Fil. Dec. 22 
WHO BE DAT? 
HEAVY BILLY -JUDGMENTAL- MINDS LIKE WHIPS 
Sat, Osc. 23 GREEN ST. XMAS PARTY 


XANNA DON'T 








Hl edible rex 


Tod 


HE ZULUS 


TH & THE 
WRECKAGE 


ISTENER - OUT OF HAND 





PIVNERTS 
CREATURES OF HABIT 











Y 
2 = 


> 


JHE PACT 


rn 
pe ANan 
” ONE PEOPLE 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


THE BIG BLUE MEANIES 











SiN TN eoatie 


- WE SAW THE WOLF I 


eo 
SICK OF IT ALL 
STRAWDOGS - CROSSFACE - 





Wednesday, Dec. 20 
We're rocking in the baicony with 
THE BROS. KENDALL 


guests 





Thursday, Dec. 21 
Merry Ci in the baicony 
Two SAINTS 

and speciai guests 








Friday, Dec. 22 
Sing along in the baicony 
THE BRISTOLS 
and special guests 





We'll be closed downstairs be ges 
Join us for some wild 
favorite bands in ~~ ge 
Rat events: 
1 Titanics 
12/31 ie So he aly 














CONCERT LINE 
536-9438 
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98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 
Around the corner from Fenway Park. - 





& Sat,, Dec. 15 & 161 CANT HAPPEN TO ME 
DAVID 


























New Yea r sive 


| BYaves le (ea By be(ee 


at the Hub Club 





| ar. 


TRay NW UGH 


We 8: 





Brookline St., Cambridge, MA 
492-0082 























Christmas 
Ex-travaganza 





OF CHRISTMAS 
MY TRUE LOVE 
SAID TO ME... 
GO TO THE 
FOXY LADY 
AND SEE 

100 GIRLS A 
DANCING 


FREE PARKING 
BRAND NEW LOT 


The Foxy Lady 
318 Chalkstone Ave. 
Providence, RI 02908 





The Foxy Lady is located 30 minutes 
South of Boston Exit 23-95 South 





NOVEMBER GROUP 


prea s 
ALLOY OCEAN - LOW PROFILE 
CAROLINAS - PSYCHONEUROTIC 
Wed.. Dec. 20 


ROGUES GALLERY - ANY 
PLACEBO COUP - ue 


THE BAGS 


DHARMA arg ee PAST 
THE WALKERS 
THE IMMORTALS - LOYAL FOUR 


1229 THE ZULUS:12000 THE CAVEDOGS; 1213 
SCRUFFY THE CAT; 1/5 THE BOSSTONES 











WHAT'S 
FOTN GE, 
Ol Fs 
WHERE'S 
IT AT? 


Check the 
Boston 
Phoenix Club 
Listings for 
the hottest 
acts in town 
and where 
they can be 
found! 





Cecil Taylor plays at the Western Front Sunday. 


Continued from page 29 
and friends. 

en Re ee ee 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. The Wrecking Crew. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. T.H. and the Wreckage, 

Listener, Out of Hand. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Tino Gonzales. 

Se 
i ; 


rauarret TAGE, Cambridge. Betty, Sara 
Hickman. 


4 . Tom Principato Band. 
TATNUCK BOOKSELLER AND SONS, 
Worcester. At 8:30 p.m., End Construction. 
bmp plcagy tna chal map 

ton. At 5 p.m., free cabaret show. At 11 p.m., 
0" 


TT. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Maria Ex- 


, Cambridge. Moja 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Quartet and Tanya Hart. 
In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., Alexis Boilley; at 
7 p.m., Geoff Hicks. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Jerry 


“Meatballs Fluxus (performance ‘art, violinist 
Theo Soter. 





SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba's Night” 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 
BOSTON BEACH CLUB, Boston. New wave and 
top 40 music. 

CAFE FLORIAN, Boston. Garrett and Fischbach 





(classical). 

CANTARES, Cambridge. At 2 p.m., blues jam 
with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs; at 9 p.m., Destino 
Group. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. iron Rage, Sticks and 
Stones, Golgotha, Cardinal Sin, Aggression 


(over-18). 

, Cambridge. Ken Periman. 
CLUB Ili, Somerville. Christmas party, with Roll 
with it, 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Reign, Tripp-Lullaby. 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. The Harmonix. 
GROG, Newburyport. The Movers. 


mend ga Samaroo 


Somer 08, Somerville. At 5 p.m., blues jam, 
with the Heart Attacks; at 9 p.m., 
Either 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri at 11.a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 am., 
vocalist Melisa Hood. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
8:45 p.m., “The A.K.A. Theatre Show,” an 
evening of music, poetry, and theater. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. T.F. Much. 
PALACE, Saugus. At 4 p.m., “Christmas Is.” 
RYLES, Cambridge. Torsten de Winkel and 
“Humanimal Talk." Downstairs: igor Butman 


Quartet. 

THE STICKY WICKET (506-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 2 p.m., Lee Childs, 
Bourbon Street Paraders. 


THE TAM, Brookline. Border Patrol. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 8 p.m., Carol O'Shaughnessy. 

UNION STREET RESTAURANT (964-6684), 
107R Union St., Newton Center. At 11 a.m., jazz 
brunch. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Cecil Taylor and 
See (jazz). 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Art Mathews Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 7 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Andy Solberg 
Group. 





MONDAY 


See. Friday listings -for phone .niambers and 
addresses. : 





Madeleine Hall. 

COFFEE KINGDOM (508-755-8936), 2 Richmond 
Ave., Worcester. Five & Dime. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston.’ Mark 
Bornfield. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Biues jam. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Benefit for the 
Friends of Henry Papas and the Cancer Society, 
with Ronnie Ear!, Dave Maxwell, Jerry Beaudoin, 
Sugar Ray and. the Blue Tones, members of 
Roomful of Biues. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Mark Clayton. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan O'Connor. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. B.A.L.E. networking 


night. 
PARADISE, Boston. J.C. Productions dance 


party. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Torsten de Winkel and 
“Humanimai Talk." Downstairs: Mordy Ferber 


Group. 

THE TAM, Brookline. ‘Tam Jam,” with the Glenn 
Shambroom Band. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Tanki Flip, 
Kelly Riley, Eve Goodman. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Art Mathews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

Aronson Quartet. 








HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Elien White, Richard Gildea. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 








eae fee OES 


Perens 








WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Dave Zox 
Quartet. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. White April. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night” 


Gawain: with Panos Bebedelis. 
AXIS, Boston. Navy Blue Nuns, the Stand, Velcro 








GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. John- 

ny Groove. 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 

pms Think Tree (over-18). 
parrern heen Spectural 


incursion, Satis- 
faction Guarantee, the Hendersons. 
py Pegg The Reign, Push to Talk, 


LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 
Trio, Cindy Phillips. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 
pianist Mark Clayton; at 8 p.m., the Bob Talalla 
Quartet. 


party. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar:'the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 


Works-in-progress open stage, with the live 
comic strip ‘The Red Box.” 


THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 








THE CHANNEL, Boston. Tommy Gun, Spoiled 
Rotten, Defiance, All or Nothing, Girl on Top, 
Two Backyards. 

Cambridge. Robin Lane. 
CLUB Ill, Somerville. Stylie. 
COMMODORE PUB, Beverly. Jimmy Mazzy and 


friends. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. North Shore 
DERINGER'S (608-588-2710, 45 Emerson Ave., 


HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Savage Brothers. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Tracey Gibbs (jazz). 
— D’S, Somerville. Shy Five, Wildest 


Dons, Sudbury. Steve Tapper/Audie 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. Pianists Mark 
Andersen, Ellen White, Richard Gildea. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Ai Vega 
Trio, Florence Yersin. 

MAN RAY, Cambridge. DJ Tai. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., 


RYLES, Cambridge. Katie Roberts and Friends. 
Downstairs: Lucio Godoy Group. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Christmas concert with 
Eileen Prose. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Night Shift. 

THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Continued on page 32 


























THE SWAMIS 


Johnny D's 
17 Holland St. 
Davis Sq. Somerville 
Across from is T Red Line 
776-9667 






























Sat., Dec. 23 1989 8 p.m 
Branches Pan Groove 
Steel Band 


presents 
STEEL BAND 
in concert 
also featuring Limbo Dancing 
and Folklore Dancing 
John Hancock Hall 


Tickets $12 in advance 
For ticket & information: Jimmy Fund 
732-3148 Susan or 364-4206 Carl 





180 Berkeley Street ¢ Boston 











Saturday, Dec. 16 
THE REV 


Every Sunday 
Boston's Only Rhythm & Blues Jam with #j as your host - musicians invited 


STOVALL BROWN 
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THE SAVAGE 








once Ea AEWA 





Every Saturday night this December, Common- 
wealth Brewing Company is serving up good 
times with the hot Caribbean dance band, 
Diversity Dancing and music 9 PM to1 AM. $2 
cover charge. I.D. required. We're at 138 Portland 
Street near Boston Garden. Tel. 617-523-8383. 













BROTHERS 
Friday, Dec. 22 
SHIRLEY LEWIS 





































Find out who's where and when 
in the Boston Phoenix. 
More than your everyday newspaper. 














Wednesday, Dec. 20 » 18+ 


THINK TREE 
W/ CHEATER SLICKS 








NEW YEAR'S EVE 
SUNDAY, DEC. 31, 1989 
SPECIAL GUEST DJ FROM L.A. - PAUL V. 
FREE BUFFET, CHAMPAGNE & OTHER DECADENT SURPRISES OPEN TIL ? 











































LIFE IN BE 
VELCRO, PEASANTS + THE STAND 


(Tickets on sale at Axis door night of show) © 


zi THURS. 21st oa 
Axis Local Rocks N 


g. + CITY BO 
(former members of Metamorphosisy 
.SAVAGE GARDEN. ': 
GENDARY LUNCH. 
HEAVY BILLY « rah fale Se 


€ (Tigkets on gale at Axis door night of show) 
WED. 27th DANS Y. 
ANSE 


“DRESD 
, KIQL Joy + Horn eS 


OVER STREET 


(Tickets am sale at Axis door night of chow) 


THURS. 28th + 18+ ad 
SCHOOLY D 


Their album: Am I Black Enough For You? 
Featuring: Livia’ In the Jungle & ‘Gucci Again" 


JANUARY at AXIS 
THURS. 4th * 18+ 


vo 0 SUNS 
RecOrd Release Party | 
——. pes « *18+ , m7 Y i? 
SHOT GUN "MESSIAH, 


« 
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Scie Ds 
12:00 noon - AGO eh 


+ Six Pool Tables & 
Many Video Games 
encholor Party's Welcome 














| BEAT SURRENDER 
CLAUDE THOMAS BAND 
ZEN FRENZY 


Sun. Dec. 17 
X-MAS PARTY 


ROLL WITH IT 
HOT LIKE FIRE - STYLIE 


Wed., Dec. 20 
PUMP SYSTEM 
* NEPTUNE STEEL - GOTHAM CITY 
Thurs., Dec. 21 
STYLIE 
THE EVAPORATORS « PERFECT WORLD 
Fri., Dec, 22 
eG HOT SUN 
~ Enea BLUE 


G BLUES S MEANIES 

















Sp eraes tee 

on 

6 blocks up on left. For bookings 
call 391-1417 























Duane Bruce 
Saturday Night 
16 
at 


13 tis cekeil St. 
Bring 4 or more 
cans of nutritious 
food to the FNX 
van and pick up 

a choice cassette 


from the FNX 


prize vault ! 














Continued from page 31 
Band ~a 


THE TAM, Brookline. Duke Robillard. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6 p.m., free cabaret show. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Native 
Sons, Deliriants, Blow Torch. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Reggae dance 


party. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: the Steve Soares Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. White April. 








Food Bank, with T.H. and the Wreckage, the 
Joneses, Mind Over Matter, Wildside, Reality. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Taylor Notch. 

CLUB Ili, Somerville. satin obey Mystery 
Jones, Electric Blue. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
Pare mptarcse, = as 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Billy Martin, Anthony Clark. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., Orrin 
Starr, Kevin Knox, Rich Ceisler, Dom Irrera. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S, 1314 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. At 7:30 p.m., ImprovBoston. Call 
576-2306 for information. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night 
with Steve Trilling. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. : 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


Anthony Clark. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Bill Campbell, Dan Spencer, James Lemur. 














"COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


TATNUCK BOOKSELLER AND SONS, 
Worcester. At 8:30 p.m., Five & Dime. 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. The Bags, 





FRIDAY 





Vuuratty s 


ial (eme-Vit-j cela mem Orelale 


SYLVAIN SYLVAIN 


at 


RASH OF STABBINGS 


PARADE BLIND RHINO 


CD re 


Two BACKYARDS 


RAY MASON BAN ATE 


_ HULLABALOO 
THE TEARS 
_ JUDGE MENTAL 


AREI 


TRACE OF = 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 7 


NIGHTS A WEEK 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


AMERS 




















1 THINGS UP. 





LIVEN 














BOBBY WATSON 





STOVALL BROWN 





KRIS WALES 





BARNEY MARTIN 





THE REV 








NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 





MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 


12/21 





ALICE IN WONDERBAND 


12/22 }s 














Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 





MADELINE HALL & RHYTHM HOUNDS 


Monday-Saturday 9:00 1% 2 On 


Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres oltystils 
Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 


ee 





12/23 


Cityside Entertainment 
Hot Line 742-7392 
Proper dress and | D required 
gr subject to change 











CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 
p.m., Valery Pappas, Brian Powers, Chuck Sklar. 
COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charlies 
Playhouse (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. 
At 11 p.m., Charlie Hall, Kevin Flynn, Warren 
MacDonald 


COMEDY CONNECTION (391-7335), 76 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Billy 
Martin, Anthony Clark, Cari Yarde. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
124 Boylston St., Boston. Private party, no 
comedy show. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield 
St, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., Dom 
Irrera, Jonathan Katz, Rich Ceisler. 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Brian McKim, Tracey 
Skeene. 

STICKY WICKET PUB (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m., Chris Zito, 
Larry Norton, Steve Trilling. 

STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
Lenny Clarke. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Valery Pappas, Brian Powers, 
Chuck Sklar. 

CLUB SURRENDER (894-8767), 144 Moody St., 
Waltham. At 11 p.m., Skidsie, Boomer, Tucker, 
and Toots. 

COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS, Boston. At 11:30 
p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Tom Hayes. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Billy Martin, 
Anthony Clark, Cari Yarde. Call for times. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Sue McGinnis, Dave Fitzgerald, Gary 
Lucciano, John Priest. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m, Don Gavin, Rich CelSier, Dom irrera. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. George MacDonald, Cindy Free- 
man. Cail for time. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Brian McKim, Tracey Skeene. 


SUNDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 














Jackie Flynn. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Paul D'Angelo, Steve Byluga, Billy Martin, 
Chance Langton. 


WEDNESDAY. 


See Friday listings for- phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Bill Campbell, Dan Spencer, James Lemur. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Jimmy Smith, Jackie Flynn, Sue McGinnis. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Bob Seibel, Emelyn 
Drayton, Chance Langton. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Bill Campbell, Dan Spencer, James Lemur. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
J.J. Wright, Jimmy Smith, Jackie Flynn, Sue 
McGinnis. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson, Tom Hayes, Warren Mac- 
Donald, Chance Langton. 

STEVIE D’S; Middleton. Closed through Dec. 28. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for..phone 
numbers and addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 oe Bill Campbell, Dan Spencer, James 


COMEDY CAMB UPSTAIRS, Boston it 13 ja 
Tony V., Tom Gilmore, Tom Clark, 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. Jimmy Smith, 




















10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos improv Company, ss 
Dunham, Munro. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston, At 8.10, ‘and 
11:30 p.m., Denis Leary, Warren MacDonald, 
Chance Langton. 

STICKY WICKET PUB, Hopkinton. At 9:30 p.m, 


Dan Reddington, D.J. Hazard. 


ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 


CONTRAS AND SQUARES DANCE, with caller 
Susan Elberger and music by Roaring Jelly, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 
74 Pleasant St., Arlington. Admission $4; call 
894-4464 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4.50; call (508) 897-8629. 
CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 
students; call 491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with records 
from the '30s, '40s and ‘50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 














SATURDAY 


SOCIETY OF YOUNG JEWISH PROFESSION- 
ALS sponsors ‘The Bagel Jam" dance party at 8 
p.m. in the VHF video club at NYC Jukebox, 275 
Tremont St., Boston. Admission $12; call 
859-0700. 

“CHANUKAH BASH, BASH,” sponsored by the Singles 
22-35 Group of the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 
Community Genter, begins at 9 p.m. in the 
Wasserman Auditorium, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. Admission $10; call 965-7410, 
x163. 

SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4, $2 for students; call 
277-2496. 


~ Spso %O Dew 


























“CHRISTMAS COTILLION,” with contras and 
square dances, begins at 5 p.m. at the Masonic 
Hall, 1950 Mass. Ave., . Music 


COUNTRY y 
8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 
864-8945. 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
por - spam iage nh edema 


Call 495-4696. 
ISRAEL! DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Center, 


Leventhal-Sidman Community 

333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission $3; 
call 965-7410, x167. 

SINGLES DANCE, sponsored by Chicago-Bos- 
ton Productions, begins at 7 p.m. egrrercorn 
inn, Rtes. 495 and 20, Mariborough. Admission 

$5; call (508) 485-7113. 

SUBURBAN JEWISH SINGLES of Temple 
Emanuel hold a dance for those between 30 and 
50 at 7 p.m. in the temple vestry, 385 Ward St., 
Newton Centre. Admission $5; call 332-5770. 
HOLIDAY SWING DANCE runs from 3 to 6 p.m. 
at Ballet ETC, 185 Corey Ad., 

Sponsored by the Boston Swing Dance Society. 
Admission $6; call 696-2477. 


MONDAY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6064. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
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featuring 
IRON RAGE - STICKS AND STONES 













































$4.50; call ——- FR: . urs., D 1 GOLGOTHA ~- CARDINAL SIN - AGGRESSOR 
ISRAELI DANCE runs 7 mn, 
at Temple Binei Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave. THE CATALINAS |||] $5.00) 0 D.d. Mates Sethe 
Brighton. Admission $2: call 787-4381. ee a 
re i., Dec. 
nears ! POINTS NORTH NUW)USIKREVUE 
LUTHER "GUITAR THE CROSBEES featuring | 
peer in Ne mar hearyllny petty JR." JOHNSON Lt TEMEBRISM - CLOSE RANGE - RISING SUNS 
128, Braintree; and at the Tara Hyannis Hotel, w/THE NOREASTERS BLUES BAND _, Sat, Dec ATTIC BOYS - HANDFUL OF DIMES 
exit 6 off Rte. 6, Hyannis. Admission $6; call ses o 
po ie SQUARES AND CONTRAS oe, . a - ° 2 eee 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Methodist SCRUFFY = s ‘ - 
Church, BO Mt. Auburn’ St.” Watertown. Ad- THE CAT i OL 
mission $5; call 354-1340. 4 | Pb PARTY! 
- WEDNESDAY i ® " featuring GIGOLO AUNTS 
—— n eee w/TANKI FLIP wee BARRENCE with PARADE - VINDICATORS - LOVE HANDLE 
na aan perbve ov 44 exit 43 off Pte. 128, Every Sunday WHITFIELD & THE $3.50 FREE PIZZAI courtesy of Sorento’s D.J. Mod Todd 
wah: by Oars Neciatin and Zetec, | | NORVEASTERS BLUES JAM etal m CHANNEL ¢ ALLSTARS 
oun, saben Sx, Walon Admission $4.75; if you come to play you don't pay Ms 1 
call 354-1340. Comina: I 
0 ay the g 12/28 SH TOMMY GUN - stinhuetiae ROTTEN - DEFIANCE 
po cane thy oa stro Aig eons 12/29 FARRENHEIT ALL OR NOTHIN - GIRL ON TOP - TWO BACKYARDS 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students; call 266-7540. 12/30 TRIBE $3.50 D.J. Mod Todd 
FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to J 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Vilage Hall, Central (G6 |— EO 
Grove Sts., . Admission $3; call 
venenatis AND THE ST. FRANCIS HOUSE 
. with special guests 
THURSDAY f al $5.00 or THE JONESES 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 A) parpedionseny MIND OVER MATTER 


p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Fie. 9, 


begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6064. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hail, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
484-4065 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2: Call (508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 


EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins 
ph ps the Mary Flynn Murphy Dance Studio, 
1192 Broadway, Somerville. Admission $4, $2 

for students; call 277-2496. 
pect yo een ae gn at 
St, Shrewsbury. 








p.m. at the Days inn Hotel, exit 22 off Rte. 128, 
Newton. Admission $10; call 899-3900. 


PERFORMANCE 











choreographed 

David Drummond and set to music by Prokofiev, 

at 7:30 p.m. tonight and at 2 p.m. tomorrow at the 

English High School, 144 McBride St., Jamaica 

Plain. Tickets, $8. Students and senior citizens, 

$5. Call 437-9401. 

BALLET NEW ENGLAND performs The Nut- 

cracker at 8 p.m. tonight, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
Continued on page 34 
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donated 10 the Boston Homeless 
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BARRENCE WHITFIELD | 
and the SAVAGES 
R&B Rock Band 
opens’ 10:30 & 12:15 
with BLACK WATER JUNCTION 
9:30 show only 
Sat., Dec. 16 
Hom R & B Dance Band 


THE WRECKING CREW | 


FAT CITY 


Thurs., Dec. 22 
Grammy & Handy Winner 
LUTHER ‘GUITAR JR.’ 
JOHNSON 
ae 


Sat., Dec. 23 


The WEST END 
BLUES BAND 


12709 TAYLOR MADE 
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Formerly BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy, 479-8989 
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If you're looking for acaterer, party space, 
entertainment or any party services, look to 


only in the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds Section in Lifestyle 


FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION, CALL 267-1234 






















Continued from page 33 
tomorrow, and at 2 p.m. on Sun. at the Music 
Hail, 28 Chestnut St; Portsmouth, NH. Tickets 
$10.50-$13.50; call (603) 436-2400. 

PORTLAND BALLET COMPANY performs The 
Nutcracker at 8 p.m. tonight and at 2 p.m. 
tomorrow and on Sun. at the City Theater, 
Biddeford, ME. Tickets $10, $9 for students and 
seniors; call (207) 282-0849. 

ISLAND MOVING COMPANY performs Alice in 
Wonderland at 8 p.m. tonight and 2 p.m. 
tomorrow in the Rogers High Schoo! auditorium, 
Newport, Ri; and at 4 p.m. on Sun. at Bristol 
Community College, Fall River. Tonight's pro- 


programs 
and the Wolf. Tickets. $8 and $10, $5 and $6 for 
children and seniors; call (401) 847-4470. 


Cambridge. choreographer 
Tina Simonetta’s work set to Vivaldi's Gloria, and 
works by artistic director Elizabeth Lapuh set to 
music by Ravel, Mozart, Debussy, and Chinese 
composers. Tickets $10, $8 for students and 
seniors; call 661-6239. 

BOSTON BALLET performs The Nutcracker 
through Dec. 31 at the Wang.Center for the 
Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St, Boston. 
Performances begin at 7:30 p.m. on Dec. 15, 16, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, and 30; and at 6:30 
p.m. on Dec. 17, 24, and 31. Matinees begin at 2 
p.m. on Dec. 16, 17, 20, 23, 27, 28, 29, and 30; 
and at noon on Dec. 24. Tickets $19.50-$46.50; 
call 787-8000. 


FESTIVAL BALLET OF PROVIDENCE performs 
The Nutcracker at 2 and 7:30 p.m, today and at 2 
p.m. tomorrow at the Zeiterion Theatre, 684 
Purchase St., New Bedford. Tickets $12-$18; call 
(508) 994-2900. 

WINCHESTER BALLET THEATRE performs The 


Nutcracker at 8 p.m. tonight and at 3 p.m. 
tomorrow at in the Winchester High School 








Winchester. Tickets $12, $9 for children and 
seniors; call 933-4976. 

STATE BALLET OF RHODE ISLAND performs 
Coppelia, a French ballet about a dolimaker's 
efforts to bring one of his creations to life, at 7:30 
p.m. tonight and at 3 p.m. tomorrow in Roberts 
Hall, Rhode Island College, Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Providence, Ri. Choreographed by Herci 
Marsden. Tickets $12, $8 for students and 
seniors; call (401) 334-2560. 

SQUARE 





SUNDAY 





BALLET ‘ 

Celebration of Dance and Song’ at 2 
p.m. atthe Cartnell Studio; 1 Court St., Plymouth. 
Program: includes Vivaldi's Gloria. Other per- 
formers include soprano Karyn Merritt and 
cellists Bonnie Robinison’ and Toni Rapier. 
Tickets $5; call (508) 747-1256. 
FESTIVAL BALLET OF -PROVIDENCE. See 
listing for Sat: 
WINCHESTER BALLET THEATRE. See listing 
for Sat. 
STATE BALLET OF RHODE ISLAND. See listing 
for Sat. 
BALLET NEW ENGLAND: See listing for Fri. 
PORTLAND BALLET COMPANY. See listing for 
Fri. 
BOSTON BALLET: See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 


BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 


WEDNESDAY 


BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 


BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 




















VENTS 


FRIDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers an incest Survivors 
Anonymous meeting at 6:30 p.m. and a 
Birthmothers meeting at 7 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
CAMBRIDGE HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR is open 
from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. today, from 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m. tomorrow, and from 12:30 to 5:30 p.m. on 
Sun. at the Oid Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 864-9275. 
BOOK FAIR, in celebration of Jewish Book 
Month, runs through Sun. at the Striar Jewish 
Center, Fireman Campus, 445 Cen- 
tral St., Stoughton. The fair is open from 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. today and from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Sun. 
Free; call341-2016, x277. 
“TALES OF CHRISTMAS PAST,” a “holiday 
swashbuckling epic’’ performed by the 
Cumberland Company, runs through Dec. 23 at 
the Blackfriars Theatre, Providence College, 
Huxley St., Providence, Ri. Shows begin at 8 
p.m. on Fri. and at 2 and 8 p.m. on Sat. Tickets 
$12.50, $10.50 for children and seniors; call (413) 


333-8000. 
“A FESTIVAL OF LIGHT AND SONG” begins at 


aeriwrs wr 




















store at 547-1317. 

BENNINGTON PUPPETS perform a marionette 
version of The Nutcracker at 1 and 3 p.m. in the 
Raymond J. Grey Junior High School auditorium, 
Charter Rd., Acton. Sponsored by the Acton 
Barn Cooperative Nursery School. Admission 
$4, free for children; call 897-2955. 

HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR, sponsored by Oxfam 
America, runs from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the 
Unitarian Church, 121 North Pleasant St., 
Amherst. Free; call (508) 355-2347. 
“CHRISTMAS ON BROADWAY,” a musical 
revue performed by the Online Repertory Com- 
pany, begins at 8 p.m. at the Elks Ciub, 1077 
Pond St., Franklin. Reservations suggested. 
Tickets $10; call (508) 478-5213. 
PROVINCETOWN. HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR is 
open from 11 a.m. to 5.p.m. today and from 1 to 
5 p.m. tomorrow at the Universalist Meeting 
House, 236 Commercial St., Provincetown. Free; 
call (508) 487-9344. 

WOMEN’S CRAFT MARKET is open from 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. today and tomorrow at Interface, 
552 Main St., Watertown. Free; call 894-9205. 
CAMBRIDGE HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR. See listing 
for Fri. 

“TALES OF CHRISTMAS PAST.” See listing for 
Fri. 

“A FESTIVAL OF LIGHT AND SONG.” See 
listing for Fri. 

“THE CHRISTMAS REVELS.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


BOSTON TEA PARTY RE-ENACTMENT begins 
at 5:30 p.m. at the Old South Meeting House, 308 
Washington St., Boston, Participants in Colonial 
costumes march tothe Tea Party -ship-atathe 
Congress St. Bridge and heave crates of tea into 
the sea. Free; call 338-1773. 

CHANUKAH CELEBRATION, with music by the 
Kol Simcha Orchestra, crafts workshops, and 
folk dancing, runs from 2 to 4:30 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 50 
Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Admission $3, $1 for 
children and seniors; call 734-0800, = 
PRIME TIMERS’ CHRISTMAS PARTY, for older 
gay males, begins at 6 p.m. ——~ 
Restaurant, 335 Columbus Ave., Boston. Call 
266-8625. 

BASEBALL CARD SHOW, sponsored by H & H 
promotions, runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Knights of Columbus, Willow St. (off Rte. 30), 
Westboro. Admission $1; call (508) 485-6500. 
WOMEN’S CRAFT MARKET. See listing for Sat. 
CAMBRIDGE HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR. See listing 
for Fri. 

BOOK FAIR. See listing for Fri. 

“THE CHRISTMAS REVELS.” See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


TREE-LIGHTING CEREMONY begins at 5 p.m. at 
Marcella Park, Highland: and Marcella Sts., 
Roxbury. Sponsored by the Hawthorne Com- 
munity Center. Free; call 427-0613. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL holds an orienta- 
tion session at.7 p.m. ea Davis Sq., 














support 
group at 6:30 p.m., a battered women's support 
group at 7:30 p.m., a Women's NA 12-Step 
meeting at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap session 
at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 


TUESDAY 


GAY FATHERS OF GREATER BOSTON meet at 
8 p.m. at the Lindemann Center, 25 Staniford St., 
Boston. Free; call 742-7897. 

WOMEN’S CENTER hosts a meeting for lesbian 
partners of incest sufvivors at 7 p.m., a 
discussion for lesbians over 30 at 7 p.m., a 
bisexual women’s rap session at 7:30 p.m., anda 
Women for Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m. at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
“FROSTY, EL MUNECO DE NIEVE,” an updated 
version of the life and times of the celebrated 
snowman, is performed by Hurley Elementary 
School students at 10 a.m. today and tomorrow 
and at 7 p.m. tonight-only at the Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont St., Boston. Part of the 
“Sugar Plum Festival.” Admission $4-$6; call 
426-5000. 











WEDNESDAY 


THE ADVERTISING CLUB OF GREATER BOS- 
TON holds its annual Christmas gala at 5:30 p.m 
at the Copley Plaza Ballroom, 138 St. James 
Ave., Boston. The festivities include an open bar, 
a buffet dinner, dancing, and door prizes. 
Reservations required. Tickets $37; call 
262-1100. 

“EE AE NS Ce 
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RIP VAN WINKLE, a musical version of the 
Washington Irving story, is performed by the 
New England Theatre Guild at 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
at the Boston Center for the Arts, 539 Tremont 
St., Boston. Part of the “Sugar Plum Festival.” 
Admission $4-$6; call 426-5000. 








566-3066. 
HARVARD SQUARE HOLIDAY CRAFT FAIR. 











ORGANIST BARRY TURLEY performs works by 
Vierne and Dupré at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-0944. 

M.L.T. CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs at 
5:15 p.m. at Killian Hall, MIT Bidg. 14, 160 
Memorial 





/ ORGANIST DOUGLAS RAFTER performs his 
: annual Christmas concerts at 7:30 p.m. tonight 
' and tomorrow and at 4 p.m. on Sun. at the 
Hammond Castle, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
Gloucester. Call (508) 283-7673 for ticket infor- 


mation. 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs Handel's 
Messiah at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow at 


carols at 6 p.m. tonight at the LaSallette Shrine, 








College Campus 

Ave., Salem. Tickets $15; call (508) 598-0690. 

CAPE COD COMMUNITY COLLEGE presents a 
chorus performance of Handel's Messiah, led by 
Robert W. Kidd, at 8 p.m. in the college's main 
theater, West Barnstable. The concert is 
preceded by a gala dinner and carol sing. 
Reservations for dinner. Tickets $17.95, 
$7 and $8 for concert only; call (508) 362-6925. 
LAWRENCE CHORAL ARTS SOCIETY, con- 
ducted by John Cice, performs holiday music by 
Schubert, Haydn, and Conrad Susa at 7 p.m, at 
St. Anne's Church, 365 Haverhill St., Lawrence. 
Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for children; call 


Warner, presents Gian-Cario Menotti's Amahi/ 
and the Night Visitors at 7:30 p.m. at the Methuen 
Memorial Music Hail, Rte. 28, Methuen Sq. Free; 
call (508) 688-2407. 


ington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 
“FESTIVAL OF CAROLS,” a choral concert with 


performs at 8 p.m. at the Homegrown Cof- 
». feehouse, 


Great Plain and Dedham Aves., 


directed by Frederick Jodry, performs English 
sacred music by Byrd, Fayrfax, and. Tallis at 8 
p.m. tonight at the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, 35 Bowdoin St., Boston; and at 3:30 
p.m. tomorrow at the Cathedral Church of St. 
John, 275 North Main St., Providence, Ri. 
Tickets $8, $5 and $6 for students and seniors; 
call 983-9167 for Boston or (401) 831-3633 for 


BOSTON CAMERATA presents ‘Sing We Noel: 
Christmas Music from England and Early Ameri- 
ca’ at 8 p.m. tonight at St. Michael's Church, 
Marblehead; at 8 p.m. on Tues. at Sanders 
Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge; at 8 
p.m. on Wed. at the Music Hall, 28 Chestnut St., 
Portsmouth, NH; and at 8 p.m. on Thurs. at the 
Church of the Covenant, 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. The program mixes sacred music from 
Old England with folksongs and hymns from the 
American colonies. Tickets $10-§20; call 
262-2092. 
SPRINGFIELD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Raymond Harvey, performs holiday 
concerts at 8 p.m. tonight and at 3 p.m. tomorrow 
at Symphony Hall, Elm St., Springfield. Tickets 
$8-$25; call (413) 733-2291. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE. See listing for Fri. 
ORGANIST DOUGLAS RAFTER. See listing for 








Fri. 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE. See listing for Fri. 
NEWBURYPORT CHORAL SOCIETY. See listing 
for Fri. 

SUNDAY 
“AN 16TH-CENTURY CHRISTMAS IN AUS- 
TRIA,” featuring the St. other 
works by Michael and Franz 


composers at 5 p.m. at the Christ Church, Zero 
Garden St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 


THE SPECTRUM SINGERS perform Britten's A 
Symphony of Carois and Ottorino Respighi’s 
Laud to the Nativity at 4.p.m. at the Church of the 


soprano Gloria Raymond, 

Osgood. Tickets $10-$16; call 547-0473. 

THE CAMBRIDGE CHORALE performs works by 
Rheinberger, Victoria, Britten, and Fine at 3 p.m. 
at the First Parish Unitarian/Universalist Church, 
630 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Donations requested; 
call 


935-6438. 
THE LYDIAN STRING QUARTET performs the 
premiere of Peter Child's String Quartet No. 2 
and works by Webern and Beethoven at 8 p.m. at 
the All Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., 
West Newton. Admission $14, $10 for seniors; 
performs Christmas music at 4:30 p.m. at the 


Pleasant St., Arlington. Tickets $6; call 524-5153. 


Round With the New Year,” a new work by Alice 


CHORAL SOCIETY. See listing 














Mon. 

BOSTON GAY MEN'S CHORUS. See listing for 
Sun. 

BOSTON CAMERATA. See listing for Sat. 




















Thomas Wolf, pianist 

Clarinetist Billy Novick, and guitarist Guy Van 

Duser perform jazz standards and works by 

Bach, Chopin, and Debussy. Tickets $8, $4 for 

students; call (207) 236-2823. 

~ = VESPER SERVICES. See listing for 

BOSTON CAMERATA. See listing for Sat. 
FRIDAY 

ORGANIST MARK DIRKSEN works by 











“DECK THE HALLS .. -AND ALL THAT JAZZ,” 
Continued on page 36 














CORI $7; 6 Dee Sat iT $10; IIpm: $8 
REBECCA PARRIS 
and special guests 
PAUL BROADNAX (Fri) BOB BOULBY 


DICK JOHNSON (Sat) WENZEL 
Ms. P and her trio are joined by a holiday parade of special 
guests 10 help us trim our tree. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS 








DECEMBER 17-26 








Bes. 15, Frt: $8.50/show, Bee, 16, Sat: $10/show | 
RUTHIE RISTICH 


Gee. 19, Tuss.: No cover, no minimum 


KEVIN GIBBS TRIO 


Bec. 20, Wed: No cover, no minimum 
EILEEN PROSE 
Ges. 21, Tears: $6.50/show 
Qec. 22, Fri: $7.50/show, Bec. 23, Set: $8.50/show 
Shows 04 OFM and 10008 


Tickets: 783-0090 
THE NIGHTCLUB & GRILLE AT 
SCULLERS 






CONCERTIX 876-7777 


















THE WESTERN FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 





Presents 







Ticket Information Call 492-7772 





WORLD-CLASS JAZZ CABARET 





in the Guest Quarters” Suite Hotel (Mass. Pike & Storrow Dr) 


2 Shows © 8pm & 11pm 





























Tired of 


wimpy television? 


Looking for a night out? 








The Boston Phoenix 


has the most 


comprehensive club 
listings in Boston. 
Whether it's jazz, rock, 
or anything in between, 
check the Phoenix and 
then check out Boston's 
clubs, and make your 
_ weekends aces! 
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THE 


THE LE 


LENNY CLARKE 
PAUL D'ANGELO 
DAN SPENCER 


LENNY CLARKE 
EARL REED 
sisi Z| TO 


NNY CLARKE EXPERIENCE 


‘e. 
a ' 


PARKING 
N MIKE NIGHT 


"STEVE TRILLING 


Tues, Dec. 19 + 


FRANK 
RATED HYPTNOTIST 


CHARLIE HALL 
LARRY MYLES 
CINDY FREEMAN 


THE KEVIN FLYNN SHOW 





4124-6995 Reservations 
424-6996 Machine 


All Weekday shows are 18+ 


835 BEACON ot. 


CALL FOR-TIX (617 1934 ‘2000 








Goigeny rhe KID IN J 


267- 6626 O) 


SUE MOGINNIS SHOW 
. Dec. 23- 
DICK 
Remington's of Boston, 124 Boylston Street, 337-6920 














* 


BOSTON'S #1 


COMEDY 


TONIGHT & TOM’W 


DOM IRRERA 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT! 


TURP all Y Vlalelalelllalll| 
ai PA) U ANUELU on AVAL 


GEORGE MACDONALD | 
WITH CHANCE LANGTON 


KENNY ROGERSON 
WITH CHANCE LANGTON 


VALERY 
PAPPAS 


“The Tracey Uliman Show" 
DECEMBER 19-23 


BILL 
CAMPBELL 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 


JOY BEHAR 


HBO’S “One Night Stand 
































seer so COMEDY SHOWCASE 
SERVATIONS (617) 661-9887 





Margaret Whiting performs Sunday at John Hancock Hall. 


Continued from page 35 

a concert by flutist Steve Tapper and guitarist 
Audie Bridges, begins at 8 p.m. at the Somerville 
Museum, Central St. and Westwood Rd., Some- 
rville. The program includes jazz, Latin, New 
Age, and classical music. Admission $8, $5 for 
students and seniors; call 666-9810. 
GUITARIST GERHARD and vocalist Gail 
Rundiett perform at 8 p.m. at the New Moon 
Coffeehouse, Unitarian Church, 
Rtes. 125 and 110, Haverhill. Admission $6; call 
(508) 373-9259. 

COPLEY BRASS performs at 2 p.m. and the 
a te tae tee ae 








pianist Kathleen Supove perform ‘From Benny 
Goodman to the Beaties...and More!" at 8 
p.m. at Temple Sinai, Charles St. and Sewall 
Ave., Coolidge Corner, Brookline. Proceeds to 
benefit the resettlement of Soviet Jewish families 
in the Boston area. Admission $10; call 
277-5888. 

BILL MORRISSEY and Mary Knapp perform at 8 
p.m. at the Listening Place Coffeehouse, 45 
Center St., Burlington... Admission. $6; call 
273-3403, 


GUITARIST ORRIN STARR performs at 8 p.m. at 
the Saturday Night in Marblehead coffeehouse, 
Church of St. Andrew, Rite. 114, Marblehead. 
Admission $4; call 639-1969. 

THE LYRA CHAMBER PLAYERS perform at 2 
p.m. and the Encore/Coda Duo performs at 7 
p.m. at the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston 
St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 


SUNDAY 


“WINTERSAUCE IS FOR CHILDREN,” a concert 
of holiday favorites with guest Margaret Whiting, 
begins at 3 p.m. at John Hancock Hall, Copley 
Sq., Boston. The Wintersauce Chorale and Jazz 
Pops Ensemble is conducted by George 
Guilbault. Performers include pianist Bob Winter, 
bassist Mark Henry, drummer Fred Buda, 
woodwind-player Mike Monaghan, and harpist 
Martha Moor. Tickets $12 to $25, half-price for 
children and seniors; call 523-4634. 

MARK HARVEY AND THE AARDVARK JAZZ 
ORCHESTRA perform Appalachian Christmas 
carols, songs by Charles ives, and other 
seasonal music at 7:30 p.m. at Emmanuel 
Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Proceeds to 
benefit the Shattuck Shelter, a center for the 
homeless. Admission $6; call 536-3355. 

THE COHN FAMILY performs at 2 p.m. at the 
Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston St., Chestnut 
Hill, Free; call 965-3037. 


MONDAY 


“IN A LIFETIME,” a by student 
vocalists, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 266-1400. 

THE MARCY SHAPIRO DUO performs at 2 p.m. 
and the Xylophonia performs at 7 p.m. at the Mall 
at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boyiston. St., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 965-3037. 














CHANTEROLLE Victorian and tra- 
ditional carols at 12:15 p.m. at the CityPlace 
performance area, 8 Park Plaza, Boston. Free; 
call 227-2787. 























‘The Phoenixhas Boston's most comprehensive club listings. 
Whether it's rock or j or anything in between, 
check the Boston Phoenix, then check out Boston's clubs, 








and make your weekends aces! 





TUESDAY 


THE COHN FAMILY performs at 2 p.m. and Eric 
Kamen performs at 7 p.m. at the Mail at Chestnut 
Hill, 199 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 
965-3037. 

LISA THORSON TRIO performs jazz at 12:15 
p.m. at the CityPlace performance area, 8 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Free; call 227-2787. 








WEDNESDAY 


WICKFORD EXPRESS performs sea chanties 
and seasonal songs at 6:30 p.m. at the 
Blithewold Gardens and Arboretum, Ferry Rd., 
Bristol, Ri. Admission $5, $2 for children; call 
(401) 253-2707. 

THE GEORGE SCHULLER TRIO performs at 2 





p.m. and the Gloucester Clog and Horn Society 
Te teen ox tanaek tee fer a 


Jo Rn yee, 








PAUL BROADNAX performs at 2 p.m. and the 
Capito! Brass performs. at.7 p.m. at the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 965-3037. 

THE KLEZMER BAND performs jazz and Jewish 
folk music at 12:15 p.m. at the CityPlace 
performance area, 8 Park Plaza, Boston. Free; 
call 227-2787. 





FRIDAY 


XYLOPHONIA performs at 2 p.m. and the 
Metropolitan Saxophone Quartet performs at 7 
p.m. at the Mail at Chestnut Hill, 199 Boylston 
St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 

MARA performs Mexican folk music at 12:15 
p.m. concen B Park 
Plaza, Boston. Free;-call 227-27: 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


“SEASONAL IRREVERENCE,” presented by 
Stories After Dark, begins at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Puppet Showplace Theatre, 32 Station St., 
Brookline. Michael Parent and Betty Lehrman tell 
holiday stories for adults with such titles as 
“Weird Relatives and Their Disgusting Personal 
Habits.” The show is rounded out by a rendition 
of a Christmas carol by satirist Tom Lehrer. 
Tickets $8, $7 for students and seniors; call 
731-0526, 














SUNDAY 


“MIRIAM GOLDMAN WRITERS’ WORKSHOP,” 
led by author Sylvia Rothchild and editor.Larry 
Cohen of MIT Press, begins at 1:30 p.m. at 
Hebrew College, 43 Hawes St., Brookline. Part 
- the Jewish Community Book Fair. Admission 
$6, $3 for students and seniors; call 965-7420, 
x282. 
NOVELIST DAVID BRADLEY reads from his 
works at 5.p.m. in the Dark Room, 31 Inman St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 876-2781. 


MONDAY 


DENISE COSKA AND DONALD QUATRALE read 
from their poems at 8 p.m., at Charlie's Tap, 280 
Green St., Cambridge. An open reading is also 
featured. Sponsored by Stone Soup Poets. 
Admission $3; call 227-0845. 

BOOK DISCUSSION of Cleveland Amory's The 
Cat who Came for Christmas begins at 5:20 p.m. 
at the Connolly Branch Library, 433 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free; call 522-1960. 

BOOK DISCUSSION of Mark Mathabane’s Kaffir 
Boy begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Dudley Branch 
Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury. Free; call 
442-6186. 














TUESDAY 


WILLIAM KEMMET reads from his poems at 8 
p.m. at the Community Church, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. by the New Writers’ Collec- 
tive. Free; call 742-1538. 

BOOK DISCUSSION of F. Scott Fitzgeraid’s This 
Side of Paradise begins at 7 p.m. at the Hyde 
Park Branch Library, 35 Harvard Ave., Hyde 
Park. Free; call 361-2524. 

BOOK DISCUSSION of M. Scott Peck’s The 
Road Less Traveled begins at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Parker Hill Branch Library, 1497 Tremont St., 
Roxbury. Free; call 427-3820. 


THURSDAY 


BEATRICE DOWD reads love poems by Shelley, 











Keats, Shakespeare, and Sexton at 12:15 p.m. at 
- King’s Chapel, Tremont and School Sts., Boston. 
Donations requested; call 523-1749. 


ALKS 


“THE MARKET SOCIALIST ALTERNATIVE,” a 
talk by Brent Cochran, begins at 8 p.m. in rm. 
9-150, MIT, 105 Mass. Ave., a. geod 








HOLY GRAIL” begins at 8 p.m. at New Acropolis, 
484 Comm. Ave., suite 2, Boston. Admission $5; 
call 247-7566. 


SATURDAY 


“WHAT ABOUT CHOLESTEROL ?”, a lecture by 
biology professor K.C. Hayes, begins at 10 a.m. 
in rm. 123 of the Gerstenzang Science Library, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
736-2105. 











SUNDAY 











FOR TRAVEL WRITERS” are offered by 
Goldberg, technical writer for American 
, at 8 p.m. at Centerpoint, suite G1, 1120 

St, Brookline. Admission $12; calt 














Friedman, begins at 8 p.m. at the Harvard- 
Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics, 60 Garden 
St., Cambridge. The talk is followed by a film and 

telescopic ObSBrving (Weather permitting). Free; 
ool 100-7481 


ENEFITS 


SATURDAY 


SAXOPHONIST KENNETH RADNOFSKY and 
pianist Kathleen Supove perform “From Benny 
Goodman to the Beatles... and More!” at 8 
p.m. at Temple Sinai, Charles St. and Sewall 
Ave., Coolidge Corner, Brookline. Proceeds to 
benefit the resettlement of Soviet Jewish families 
in the Boston area. Admission $10; call 




















BENEFIT FOR THE FRIENDS OF HENRY PAPAS 
AND THE CANCER SOCIETY begins at approx- 
imately 9 p.m. at Harpers Ferry, 158 Brighton 
Ave., Aliston. Performers include Ronnie Eari, 
Dave Maxwell, Jerry Beaudoin, Sugar Ray and 
the Blue Tones, and members of Roomful of 
Blues. Call 254-9743. 


FRIDAY 


BENEFIT FOR THE BOSTON FOOD BANK 
begins at 9 p.m. at the Channel, 25 Necco St., 
Boston. Performers include T.H. and the Wreck- 
age, the Joneses, Mind Over Matter, Wildside, 
and Reality. Tickets $3.50; call 451-1905. 
















ARTL 
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“MUSEUMS 





ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Aiden 
t St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 14: 17th annual exhibition by the Boston 
Printmakers; and a fragment collage by tkuko 
| Burns. 
: BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400,.-x366), 
{ Copley. Sq.;-Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
; Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m, Art and architecture 
: tours given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and 
Wed. at 6:30 p.m.; and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 


(426-8855), Museum 
Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.+5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 


Mon.-Fri. 9am.5 pm. Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. 
Through Jan. 31: “Celebrate! Massachusetts 
Community Bands and Agricultural Fairs,” 


COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 


ington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $1.50 


a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 pm. 








Siver Tea Services from the Permanent Cotec 


custoe HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
aie 25 Water St., Newburyport. 

Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, $1 for children five to 12. Through 
Dec, 22: “Where in the World?" with fans, tea 
Chests, .and. other exotic souvenirs; and 
“Christmas at Sea,” a display of star constelia- 


tions recorded by sailors 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
Ave., Fi 


Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). Apr. 1: 
“Frank Cousins of Salem: Photography and the 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM 





Edward Steichen’s Sunburned Face, at Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum 


St., Boston: Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7\p.m: Through Dec. 30: ‘Survivors 
of the French Revolution,” photographs of 
French aristocrats in modern society, by Lauren 
Greenfield. 

FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-3924), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Holiday shop open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
through Dec. 20. Admission $5, $4.50 for 
seniors, $1 for children. Collections of. 19th- 
century art and historical items. Through Dec. 
17: “Surviving in Our Midst,” watercolors by 
Kenneth Everett. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors, free for all on Sat. and on Thurs. 
after 5 p.m. The museum is devoted primarily to 


“Naomi Ribner in the Back Space,” a mixed- 
media work on paper. Through Jan. 14 in the 
Children's Gallery: “Wild and Tame: Artists Look 
at Animals.” Through Feb. 11: “Resonant 
Abstraction,” a group show of contemporary 
paintings, sculpture, and mixed-media pieces. 
Through Feb. 18: “Image in Context,” a group 
show of mixed-media photography. 
Mar. 11: “Enchanted Worlds: Ed Young,” 
exhibition of children's book illustrations. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children 
six to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle 
ing Roman, medieval, and Renaissance art. 
Fri. and Sat. at 7:30 p.m. and Sun. at 4 p.m.: 
Christmas organ concerts. 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children five to 12 and senior citizens. 
Through Feb. 25:- “Return to Camelot,” an 
exhibition of 19th-century children's books, 
games, and toys with knighthood themes. Sun. 
from 1 to 4 p.m.: “The Knight Before Christmas” 
party, with and children's activities. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Gallery talks 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Jan. 7: “On the Passage 
of a Few People Through a Rather Brief Moment 
in Time: The Situationist international 1957-72,” 
an exhibition of works by avant-garde European 
Subversion: Video from Yugoslavia,” a program 
of 14 short videotapes screened on a daily 
rotating basis. Video screenings Wed. 2-5 p.m., 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-7 p.m., Fri. 1-4 p.m., 
Sat. noon-3 p.m. and 5-8 p.m., Sun. noon-3 p.m. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for.children, free for all on Wed. The museum, 
built in the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses art collected by isabella Stewart 
Gardner (1840-1924) which spans more than 30 
centuries. Among the highlights are portraits by 





ail collections begin at 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. Tues.-Fri. and at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
on Sat. “Painting and Decorative Arts Walk” 
begins at noon Tues.-Fri. “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walk” begins at 1 p.m. Tues.-Fri. 
Spanish-language tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on 
the first Sat. of the month. Call x268 for 
information about adult group tours, x310 for 
information about youth group tours, or x302 for 
information about tours for the disabled and 
visually-impaired (TTY/TDD 267-9703). 


i 
eet 


(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Jan. 7: “A Turn of the Century Christmas.” 

Through Jan. 14: “Rustic Furniture." Through 
Feb. 25: “Turn of the Century,” exhibition on 
immigration and the reform movement preceding 
World War |. Through Apr. 22: ‘Travels Among 
the Indians: A Catlin Portfolio,” 19th-century 
lithographs by George Catlin. Sun. at 3 p.m.: 
concert by the Hancock Grand Baroque Belir- 


ingers. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 
9 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 
and seniors. Includes special-effects demonstra- 
tions, a nine-foot-high incubator with baby 
chicks, the theater of electricity (with indoor 
thunder-and-lightning shows daily), and hands- 
on computer exhibits. Through Jan. 15: “Animal 
Art,” paintings and sculptures collected by the 
Society of Animal Artists. Through Dec., 1990: 
“Mapping the Roof of the World,” exhibition on 
geographic mapping with ‘a scale model of 
Mount Everest. Call 723-2510 for group reserva- 
tions or TTY 227-3235 for information about 
programs for the hearing-impaired. 

— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. “Summer of '69," with music by the 
Doors and the Rolling Stones, begins Thurs.-Sat. 
at 8:30 p.m. ‘Grateful Dead," begins Sun. at 8:30 
p.m. “Pink Floyd” begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 

“Laserium Zodiac,” with New Age music and 
jazz, a «it -Sun. at 5:30 p.m. 

Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for my 

and seniors. “The Great Barrier Reef,” 
about the underwater world off the ake 
coast of Australia, begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 
2, 3, 7, and 8 p.m., with additional shows on Fri. 
at 6 and 9 p.m.; on Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. 
to 9 p.m.; and on Sun. on the hour from 11 a.m. to 
8 p.m. “Chronos,” by the director of Koyaanis- 
qgatsi, begins Thurs. at 9 p.m., Fri. at 6 and 10 
p.m., and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
— Planetarium admission $5, $3.50 for children 
four to 14 and seniors. Two special programs, 
Christmas Star” begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 
1:30, and 3:30 p.m., with an additional show on 
Fri. at 7 p.m.; on Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 
2:30, and 3:30 p.m.; and on Sun. at 12:30, 1:30, 
2:30, and 3:30 p.m. ‘The Winter Wishing Star’ 
begins on Fri. and Se*. at 4:30 p.m. 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25. Photography, painting, 
sculpture, and graphic arts relating to African- 








American heritage. . 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-§ p.m. Admission $4, $2 for 











NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 am.6 p.m. 
Admission $7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 








ee contemporary quilts from the North- 


NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 29: “Batik Paintings by Margaret 
Huong Primack” and hand-painted tiles by Alicia 


NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM 
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divisible? Images of Black Americans: 















Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 












Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $1.25, 756 for 












. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $12, $6 for children six to 45. Re- 
creation of 1830s New England town. includes 
tavern sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery; the Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century 
home of a blacksmith. Through Dec. 31: “Visiting 
and Other Social Enjoyments,” exploration of 
19th-century leisure activities; and “To Build a 
House,” exhibit on the construction of buildings 
in the early 1800s. 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), bina 
Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m. Admission $2 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick build- 
ing built circa 1711. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 - 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. Ongoing: a collection of marine paintings 
and drawings; galleries devoted to porcelains, 
, ivory, furniture, and silver of the 
China Trade: “Tribal Style: Selections from the 
African Collection’; “Steamship Travel’; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts Waterfowl 
Decoys, 1840-1940." 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MU- 
SEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Fri.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for students and seniors. Through Jan. 7: 

























































































(787-7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for children over five, free for seniors. Interactive 


p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,”’ 
a computer-simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treatures of Old ironsides."’ 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 
and on Sat. before 1 p.m. Through Dec. 24: 


realist Paintings from the Wadsworth 
Atheneum.” 

WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for seniors, 75 
cents for children. Through Jan. 31: “Trains 
Unlimited li,” exhibition of railroad memorabilia 
and operational models. 

WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-4 pm., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
free for children. The Whistler family arrived in 
1834, and young James spent his first three 
years here. The permanent collection includes 
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_ Extravaganza! .. . of "Small Works" 


December 7 to January 6, 1989 a 
Reception: December 16th a 
3:00 - 5:00 pm 


* R 


A joint exhibition of selected sculptures 
and paintings at the 
ARDEN GALLERY 
and the 
VERA GALLERY 
286 Newbury Street, Boston, Ma 02115 
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THIS YEAR, THOUSANDS 
OF GOOD LITTLE BOYS 
ANDGIRLS WILL GET, 

NOTHING FOR CHRISTMAS 


To most children, Christmas 
means waking up to toys and 
presents. But to many needy 
and homeless children, 
Christmas means waking up 
cold and hungry. By 
supporting The Salvation Army 
you can help feed, clothe, 
shelter, and provide toys for 
thousands of needy children on 
Christmas morning. This 
season, help us make a 
difference. And make 

a child's Christmas 

wish come true. 


SHARING IS CARING 











. 


Continued from page 37 

Jan. 21: “The Revenge of the 47 Samurai,” multi- 
color woodblock prints from Japan. Through 
Jan. 28: “Jean Lurcat: The Moissons Tapestry.” 
Sat. at 2 p.m.: “American Portraits” tour. Sun. at 
3 p.m.: holiday concert by the Salisbury Singers. 
WORCESTER. HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2. 








Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: “Jerry Berta’s Diner Show.” 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Jan. 3: “Works on Paper,” a group show. 

ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St. Boston. Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. 


Selection of Portraits.” 

ART INTENTIONS (871-9747), 2053 Washington 
St., Hanover. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 31: 
Third Annual Artists Retrospective: 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg., Park Plaza, Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-8 
p.m., Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Jan. 24: “Small 
Works/Multi-Media,” by local artists. 

THE ARTISTS’ STORE (628-0060), Porter Ex- 
Change, 1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 


, 38 South Main St., Ipswich. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. L St: 


BROADMOOR WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 
(508-655-2296), 280 Eliot St., S. Natick. Tues.- 


Candace Whittemore Lovely. 
THE CHRISTMAS STORE (491-3505), Porter 
Wed. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. . 


bury St. Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Through Dec. 24: “The Little Picture Show,” an 

exhibition of small-scale American paintings. 
(235-6230), 


Marianne Hunter. 
. DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 


Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Also open Dec: 17, 1-5 p.m., and Dec. 18, 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 30: “Celebrate with 


i 


Hi: 
g2 


hil 
if 
i 


15, 5-8 p.m. 
FRANCESCA 


bridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 
29: paintings by Pat McDowell. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Closed Dec. 
. 1. Through Jan. 20: “Contemporary 
: 13 Major Figures.” 
ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 


ARTS ; 

. Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 

Jan.: “Season of Returning Light,” a group 
JAMES V. McGOWAN GALLERIES 
(508-263-4724), 252 Littlefield d., Boxboro. 


“m., 4 8 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
b ee? Primitive image,” works by 


contemporary American folk artists. 

KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Jan.: “December Show 1989,” @ multi-media 
group exhibition with concerts and poetry 


STUDIOS (267-6589), 167 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., Mon. and 
Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31: “Back to Life,” oll paintings by Martha 
Glinski with musical influences. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St, Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 


bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Batteries Not 


Z 


texts by Rachel Weiss. 
STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 
Community . 


TRIDENT BOOKSELLERS & CAFE (267-8688), 
338 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-11 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
Through Dec. 16: “Constellation: An Exhibition 
of Ornamental STARS,” works in star shapes by 
Star Poole. 

29 NEWBURY (536-0290), 29 Newbury St., 
Boston. Seven days 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. 
Through Dec. 31: original works by Brian Adams. 
VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Cail for hours. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 30: “Women Artists of Moscow 


ings. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Feb: annual exhibition of oils, 


GALLERY (864-9294), 17 
. Open Dec. 8-10 from 11 


(508-753-8183), 25 Sagamore Rd., Worcester. 
Mon.-Thurs, 9 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Jan. 6: etchings, 
lithographs, montoprints, and woodcuts by 
members of the Experimental Etching Studio of 
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Boston; and i. + the Wall,” editorial 
cartoons by David 
ZOE GALLERY 690-6000, 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
23: “Guests of the Shelter,” portraits of families 
and individuals at the Long Island Shelter. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3245), Government 
Center, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. In 





CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Feb. 3: “Focus on Infinity: 
American Astronaut Photography, 1962-1972." 
CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Jan. 28: ‘Samuel Butler: 
Photographer,” with albums, photographs, and 

wet plates by the author of The Way of All Flesh. 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through Jan. 7: “Sex, Death, and the History of 
Photography: Photographs by Karl Baden.” 

FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Mariborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Dec. 30: “Survivors 
of the French Revolution,” photographs of 
French aristocrats in modern society, by Lauren 


Greenfield. 

GALLERY AT CORNERSTONE (890-3773), 123 
Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Dec. 27: photographs by Neal 
Rantoul. 


GROVE STREET GALLERY (508-755-7931), 100 
Grove St., Worcester. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 22: “Seasons of Our Own,” an 
exhibition by the Sunday Photography Group. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all Sat. morning. Through 
Dec. 17: “Capturing an image: Collecting 150 


— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students and seniors. Through Dec. 31: “The 
of 49 sites in present-day Israel, taken in 1857 
and in 1981-83. 

LEE GALLERY (395-8913), 119 Charles St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11.a.m.-6 p.m., Sun.1-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 12: “Gordon Coster: Photo- 
journalist from the 1940s." 

LESAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10.a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 23: “New Color 
Photography” by’ Leslie Kahi and Bruce 


Rogovin. 

LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465), 125 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Sat. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 6: “Cambodian 


MUSEUM. OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington: Ave:, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m, Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri: until 10 p.m, Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m.,.$5 for seniors, free for 
children, free for all on Sat. until noon. Through 
Dec. 17: “Capturing an Image: Collecting 150 
Years of Photography,’ pre-1940 works inciud- 
ing daguerreotype portraits by the local firm 
Southworth and Hawes and avant-garde works 
by Man Ray and Florence Henri (later works are 
on view at the Harvard University Art Museums). 
Through Feb. 25: “Trautes Heim (Home Sweet 
Home),” a photographic installation by German 
artists Bernhard and Anna Blume. Through Mar. 
11: “Weston's Westons: Portraits and Nudes,” 
photographs by Edward Weston (1886-1958). 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 22: “A Day in the Life 
of Boston," photographs by 150 students, all 
taken in the city on Nov, 1, 1989. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE 
ton University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through Feb. 25: “Locomotion,” an exploration 
of the physical and psychological implications of 
movement, including works ay 
Eadweard Muybridge, Thomas Eakins, and 
Harold Edgerton. 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Schlesinger Library 
(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Jan. 15: “World Women: An Exhibition 
of Photographs by Janet Knott." Knott is a staff 


trae end Manica” and “To Dwell is To 


svecTaUM COLOR LABS (426-0222), 337 
Summer St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 15: “Cold 
Water Collections,” photographs of New Eng- 
land marine wildlife by Cari Kunkel. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Jan. 1: color photographs of street 
scenes in Europe, Martinique, and the US, by 
Mari Seder. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 
and on Sat. before 1 p.m.:Through Dec. 24: 
“Robert Mapplethorpe,” the controversial 
survey of work by the photographer, including 
flower still lifes, studies of nudes, and 


homoerotic images. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rite. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Set. 10 
am.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Mar. 25: 
photographs with AIDS themes. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY (203-432-0628), Art Gallery, 
Chapel and York Sts., New Haven, CT. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Jan. 
3: “American Daguerreotypes from the Matthew 
R. Isenburg Collection,” an exhibition of 19th- 


century photography. 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 
23: “Guests of the Shelter," portraits of families 
and individuals at the Long Island Shelter. 


SCHOOLS & 
UNIVERSITIES 


BABSON COLLEGE, Horn Library (239-4473), 
Babson Pk., . Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Jan. 31: “The Enchanted 
Desert,” mixed-media paintings by Orna 


BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 22: 
mixed-media show with works by Bentley 


students. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 








(736-3434), Waltham. Tues., Thurs., Sat. and 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 17: “allusion 
DIMENSION: The Lois Foster Exhibition of 
Boston Area Artists,” including three- 


=, Olivia Wilson, and Andrew Zim- 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, David Winton Bel! Galery 
Lroieey yey 64 College St., Providence, Ri. 
Mon.-Fri 8 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. sperm 
p.m. Through Dec. 17: ‘Small Temple,” 
cedar sculpture by Jerie Highstein; dies 
printed wood carvings by the Russian Construc- 
tivist Naum Gabo. 
BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
(241-8600, x410), New Rutherford Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-noon. Through Jan. 11: water- 
colors and Loring Walton. 
FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 
(508-620-1220), Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy 
College Center, 100 State St., Framingham. 
Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: large 
prints and paintings by C. David Thomas 
depicting his experiences in Vietnam. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 
— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard “University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 
daily from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species 
of plants on 265 acres. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free to all Sat. morning. 
Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second 
and fourth floors feature the permanent coliec- 
tion of works from Oriental, islamic, and ancient 


ficulties of 
particular artists. (Rembrandt signed fewer than 
40. drawings, but as many as 1,000 have been 
attributed to him at one time or another.) 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St: 
Tues.-Suri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, free to 
all Sat. morning. The decorative arts gallery 


includes 17th- and 18th-century British and ~ 


Through Dec. 17: “Capturing an image: Collect- 
ing 150 Years of Photography,’ a joint exhibition 
with the Museum of Fine Arts. Through Jan 14: 


22 ‘ and 
ejecta by Sia earen een Beaten. 
Harvard University Museums Natural 


of 
History (495-1910), 26 Oxford St: Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for students and seniors, $1 for children five 
to 15. The Botanical Museum features exhibits 


skeletons, the largest turtie shell ever found, the 
Harvard mastodon, anda 42-foot-long 


— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 
James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 
30: photographs by Hansi Durlach, including 
“Images of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab 
Israel, and Mexico” and ‘'To:Dwell is to Garden,” 
showing Boston gardeners. 

— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students and seniors. Through Dec. 31: “The 
of 49 sites in present-day Israel, taken in 1857 
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and in 1981-83. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, (232-1555), 621 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 16 in the 
Gallery: 


Through Feb. 12: “Against Nature: Japanese Art 


demonstrating 

MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
(508-922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Through 
works by local artists. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, Art Museum 
(413-538-2245), South Hadley. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Feb. 


DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Jan. 5: “David 
Zaig: The Glades Series,’ photo- 
realist paintings depicting patterns in New 
England coastal waters. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2:30-5 p.m. Through Dec. 18: “Totem: 
Sculpture by Ellen Driscoll, Christopher Hewat, 
Robert Rohm, and Ursula von Rydingsvard”’ and 
“American from the Permanent 


Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and also Tues. 
and Thurs. 6-9 p.m. logs tong 21: sculpture 


ISLAND 
pie eng Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St., 
Providence, Ri. Tues., Wed, Fri., and Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Thurs. noon8 pn., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 


Bellows, and Prendergast, and landscapes from 
the Hudson River School. Through Feb. 4: ‘The 
Art of the Poster, 1870-1920,” including works 
by Jules Chéret, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, and 
Joseph Pennell. 

SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art 
(413-585-2760), Northampton. Tues.-Sat. 
noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Closed Dec. 24-26 
and Dec.31-Jan. 2, Through Feb. 18: “Baroque 
Painters in Italy,” including works by Jusepe de 
Ribera and by women artists; and “Baroque 


ton Museum of Art (203-486-4520), Storrs, CT. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 22: “Dubuffet Prints from the 
Museum of Modern Art” and “Fritz Bultman: 


Sculptures. 
UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD, Joseloff Gallery 
(203-243-4340), West Hartford, CT. Mon.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. noon-4 p.m. Through Jan. 15: 
recent works by expressionist painter George 


McNeil. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Jan. 1: color photographs of street 
ropa pam Martinique, and the US, by 


ov Part li- Expansion,” 
and documentary photographs from the per- 

manent collection. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 

Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks, 
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PLAY BY PLAY 





compiled by Bill Marx 


THE BALD SOPRANO and THE CHAIRS. 
Eugene lonesco’s pair of 1950s experimen- 
tal comedies are exercises in what the 
you get the ideas — the birth of Absurdism, 
the death of communication — they 
become pretty tedious. But Romanian 
director Andrei Belgrader puts these avant- 
garde gluehorses through their paces with a 
whimsical flourish. The performers, 
particularly Thomas Derrah and Tresa 
Hughes in The Bald Soprano and Roberts 
Blossom and Hughes in The Chairs, present 
lonesco’s absurdist primers in vintage 
editions. And if you make it through the 
duller pages, Rodney Scott Hudson, making 
an eerie appearance as the baid-pated, 
deaf-mute Orator at the end of The Chairs, 
reconnects with the theatrical realm beyond 
the idea. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
{547-8300) , in repertory through January 
13. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday (December 15 only) , and 
Saturday (December 16 only), with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Saturday (December 
16 only). Tix $16 to $33. 

BOESMAN AND LENA. This Beckettesque 
1969 play may be Athol Fugard’s bleakest 
and most poignant exploration of the 
human condition as exacerbated by 
apartheid. The homeless Boesman and 
Lena are ‘“coloured’’ — the ultimate 
outcasts (of mixed race), and yoked to 
each other like skunk and stink. Their life 
together is an endiess circle of 

ments; it is also a microcosm of the only 


- world they know — that of oppressor 


(Be 1) and oppressed (Lena). Alas, 
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Season to be 
\ledieval 


at New England Conservatory 
30 Gainsborough St., across from Symphony Hall 





. 
SUNDAY, DEC. 17, AT 3:00 
TUESDAY, DEC. 19, AT 8:00 

















TICKETS $18, $14, & $9 


AT GLAD DAY, TICKETRON, BOSTIX, 
OUT OF TOWN, FRITZ 


CHARGE BY PHONE: (617) 720-3434 


























OR (617) 247-BGMC 
JORDAN HALL BOX OFFICE: 536-2412 
SIGN LANGUAGE INTERPRETED Peninnah Braude HENNY 
. 3:30 pm =. 
D 17 
ROOM 333 PLAZA HOTEL 























First Night 1990 is also proud to present 
a special ticketed performance! 
Direct from Montreal 


Les Transporteurs 
de Réves 


(THE DREAM CIRCUS) 

A theatrical circus spectacle featuring trapeze 
artistry, juggling, clowning, and 
trampoline acrobatics set to original music. 
Give family and friends an inspiring holiday gift! 
Tickets are $8.50 and now on sale at 
Bostix, Ticketmaster and Tower Video. 

Les Transporteurs de Réves offers two shows 


at 7:30 and 10:00 PM 
December 31 at the Orpheum Theater 











director Tazewell Thompson's production is 
too remote and prettified to reach the 
visceral core of a work that should be as 
agonizing as it is metaphoric: Lou 
Ferguson's Boesman is both menacing and 
pathetic, and Thomas Anderson brings 
dignity to the role of the Old African Lena 
enlists to be her “witness.” But Karen 
Evans-Kandel’s Lena is less Fugard's gar- 
rulous scrounger than a young, 
pretty woman who got thrown out of her 
condo last week. Presented by the Hunt- 
ington Theatre Company at the Boston 
University Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (266-3913) , through December 24. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees. at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday. Tix $18 
to $25. ' 

A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN WALES. 
Dylan Thomas’s tenderly nostalgic hymn to 
an old-fashioned Welsh Christmas. At the 
Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston 
(742-8703) , through December 23. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Friday, 
at 5 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $13 to $17. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL. The perennial 
Yuletide attack of the killer Scrooges. At the 
Trinity Repertory Company there’s a new 
version of the old tightwad’s night of hell, 
written and directed by Tina Landau. The 
staging includes original music by composer 
Adam Guettel, as well as music from 
Handel's Messiah. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401-351-4242) , 
through December 24. Curtain is at 7 p.m. 
on Tuesday and Sunday and at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday 
(December 17 only) and at 1 and 4 p.m. on 
Sunday (December 24 only). Tix $24 to 
$30; discounts for children and seniors. 
Another Scrooge drops in at the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (482-6316), through December 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15; $10 for 
children under 12, seniors, and New Ehriich 
members. There’s more Scrooging going on 
at the North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Road, Beverly (508-922-8500), through 
December 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $19 to 
$25. The ghosts of Christmas Past, Present, 
and Future also rattle their chains at the 
Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, 
Norwell (871-2400), through December 
23. Curtain is at 7 p.m, Tuesday through 
Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday 
(December 17 only), with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $15 to $18. 
The beleaguered Cratchits also find Xmas 
cheer at the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 
50 East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926), through December 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and at 2 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $16 to $18; 
$4 for children, students, and seniors. The 
old grouch makes life miserable for Tiny Tim 
yet again at the Nashua Center for the Arts, 
14 Court Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 
(603-673-7515), through December 24. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday, at 8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $17.50; dis- 
counts for children and seniors. The ghosts 
of Christmas Past, Present, and Future also 
rattle their chains at the Berkshire Public 
Theatre, 30 Union Street, Pittsfield 
(413-445-4634), through December 23. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, and at 7:30 p.m. on Wednes- 





day, with a matinee at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
And the skinflint hits Springfield, at 
StageWest, One Columbus Circle 
(413-781-2340), through December 30. 


CRUCIBLE. The Long Wharf 


January 7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 4 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $21 to $26. 

THE DEVIL AMONGST US. An ‘‘audience- 
participation murder mystery" with ersatz- 
tropical dinner. This one requires you to 
determine the fate of the passengers on an 
ill-fated plane that has, after crashing into a 
mountain, hurled its human cargo into a 
place called ‘‘Aimost Heaven.”’ Your job is 
to help the Ricardo Montalban-esque maitre 
d’ determine which of the characters is 
really the Devil trying to pearly-gate-crash 


through Saturday. Tix $25 to $28 (includes 
meal) . 

FEARFUL EXPERIENCE. An adaptation of 
a 19th-century sea yarn by the Gloucester 
Stage Company’s associate artistic director 
Grey Cattell Johnson. This “action-packed 
tale of survival, suffering, courage, and 
personal heroism” is based on a true story. 
The second half of the holiday double bill is 
a version of Dylan Thomas’s A Child's 
Christmas: in» Wales by GSC’'s artistic 
director Israel Horovitz. At the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (508-281-4099), through De- 
cember 31. Curtain is at 8 p.m. . 
through Saturday, with a matinee at.5.p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50; discounts for 
students and seniors. 

FIRST NIGHT. Local playwright Jack Neary 
penned this comic romance, which revoives 
around a shieppy video-store owner who 
runs into his old flame on New Year's Eve. 
The production stars Neary and Theatre of 
Newburyport artistic director Josie McElroy. 
At The Theatre of Newburyport, 75 Water 
Street, Newburyport (508-462-3332), 
through January 14. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $8 to $12. 

FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1969. At its 
best, this musical send-up of the Great 
White Way is as lusciously wicked as Eve’s 
apple. Better make that William Tell’s apple, 
considering the slings and arrows in it. But in 
this new edition of the long-running com- 
mercial-theater spoof, director/lyricist 
Gerard Alessandrini has let fly some clinkers 
from his quiver, notably in the ‘Forbidden 
Hollywood” section that dominates the 
second act. Fortunately, the intricate Les 
Misérables parody that brings down the first 
— not to mention the house — remains 
worth the whistle. As usual, the Forbidden 
Broadway cast are competent, brassy, and 
quicker in and out of their clothes than a 
speeding strumpet. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Fri- 
day, at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to 
$24.50. 

THE GIFT. An adaptation by Back Alley 
Company member Rosemary Cummings of 
her short story of the same name, which 
won first prize in The Boston Heraid’s 1988 
Christmas Memory contest. The plot is 
worthy of Borges — it’s about a woman in 
an abusive relationship who submits an 


bridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166) 
through December 30 . Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday (December 17 
only). Tix $12; $10 for students and 
seniors. 


GLENGARRY GLEN ROSS. 


Centre Street, Jamaica Plain (776-9291), 
through December 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $10 to $12; $1 
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through December 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday and Saturday. Tix $8; discounts 
low-income available. 
JEEVES TAKES CHARGE. It's hard to say 
what P.G. Wod-house’s impeccable Jeeves 
would think .of having fatuous Bertie 
Wooster as not just his employer but his 
doppeigtinger, too. Yet in English actor 
Edward Duke's delirious entertainment, the 
two do occupy the same skin — Duke's. 


. Cambridge (576-1602), 

7. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 

through Saturday, with matinees 

2 p.m. Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 


tain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and Friday and 
at 6 and 9p.m. on Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for 
LU: A PORTRAIT OF LOUISA MAY 
ALGOTT. A new two-woman play by 


iT 
création’of Murdera la Carte, Murder at 
Rutherford” House is the gourmet item 
among participatory whodunits. We are 
at annual bash thrown by-the 
d William Rutherford on the 
his death — and wouldn't 


gazise 


HE 


the “gnomes who make all of the holes used 
in the world, and what happens when two 
goblins sabotage the factory and the holes 
vanish." At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Eim Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , in repertory through Decem- 
ber 30. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday 
(December 15 only) and at 7 p.m. on 
Saturday (December 16 only) . Tix $9; $6 


Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m, Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Thursday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price for stu- 
dents, seniors, and clergy at Thursday 
matinee. 

OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. Bos- 
ton Baked Theatre's latest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday Night Live. It’s often funny, 
occasionally offensive, and 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing the 
truly incOngruous. “Shakespeare's Seven 
Ages of Man with Bathtowel,"’ for example, 
is a remarkable soliloquy in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 


the average life (for middle-class males, at 
least) ‘while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — ail in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets! At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Eim Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 9:15 
p.m. on Saturday (December 16 only) . Tix 
$15; discount for seniors and students. 

PARTY OF ONE. San Francisco-based 
author/composer Morris Bobrow's musical 
fevue about the perils of co-mingling 
celebrates subjects as disparate as Presi- 
dent James Buchanan (our only unmarried 
Chief Executive) and onanism — not in the 
same song, however. Director Fran 
Charnas, conceiver of the enduring All Night 
Strut!, has done for this theatrical Soup-for- 
One what Strut did for the music of the '30s 
and ‘40s. That is, by adding precise 
choreography and perky staging to a 
quartet of hyper-enthusiastic players, she’s 
made a hearty stew of flavorful if occasion- 
ally thin stock. At the Theatre Lobby at 
Hanover Street, 216 Hanover Street, Bos- 
ton (227-9381) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, at 7 and 
9:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14.50 to $21.50. 

PETER PAN. The 35th-anniversary produc- 
tion of the musical that celebrates the joys 
of eternal youth. Cathy Rigby takes to the 


skies as the boy who just won't grow up; ~ 


she’s scheduled to make a Broadway 
landing after she finishes this 25-city tour. 
At the Colonial Theatre, 106 Boylston 
Street, Boston (426-9366) , through Janu- 
ary 7. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Thursday, Saturday, and Sunday. Tix 
$20 to $42.50; half-price for children under 
12 until December 24. 

PROM '63. A new audience-participation 
murder mystery with meal. This one’s billed 
as a “killer comedy"’ set at the Harry M. 
Dougherty High prom, circa 1963. The 
audience gets to pick not only the murderer 
but the queen! Presented by Mystery Cafe 
at Three. Cheers restaurant, 290 Congress 
Street, Boston (262-1826), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday, at 6 and 9 
p.m, on Saturday, and at 6:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $25 to $32 with dinner; $15 for 
show alone. 

A REHEARSAL OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 
HYDE. A-new music/theater piece based 
on Robert Louis Stevenson's novella, 
adapted and directed by the talented Joann 
Green, with music by Brad Ellis. At the 
Charlestown Working Theater, 442 Bunker 
Hill Street, Charlestown (242-3534), 
through December 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Friday. and. Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for 
students, seniors, and CWT subscribers: 
SEASONAL IRREVERENCE. Two 
storytellers, Michael Parent and Betty 
Lehrman, try to buck the Yuletide cheer with 
an evening of yarns, including the tantaliz- 
ing-sounding downer, ‘Weird Relatives and 
Their Disgusting Personal Habits." 


-Presented by Stories After Dark at the 


Puppet Theatre, 32 Station 
Street; Brookline Village (731-0526), De- 
cember 15. Curtain is at 830 p.m. on 
Friday. Tix $8; $7:for students and seniors. 
SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae. of this audience-participation 
whodunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a ‘classical pianist who lived 
over the beauty salon where the show is set. 
At the Charles Playhouse, Stage li, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday, at 6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, and at 3 p.m. and 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday (December 17 only). Tix 
$17 to $22. 

THE SUN PRINCESS AND HER DE- 
LIVERER. The latest gutsy production from 
the Children's Theatre in Residence at 
Maudslay State Park, in collaboration with 
the Blackburn Theater Company, is an 
adaptation of a weird Lithuanian fairy tale. 
in this bedtime story as apocalyptic cliff- 
hanger, the Sun Princess is carried away by 
a giant and the whole world goes dark. At 
the Blackburn Theater Company, 8 Elm 
Street, Gloucester (508-283-9410), 
through January 7. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Saturday (December 16 only), with 
matinees at 2.p.m. on Saturday (December 
16 only) and Sunday (December 17 only) . 
Tix $5 to $12.50; discounts for children. 


inaugurates the new 150-seat cabaret at 
Nick's. The audience-participatory show's 
set on opening night in a 1920s Boston 
theater-district speakeasy, and though it 
doesn’t add many new ingredients to the 
recipe used by other entrepreneurs aiming 
to get.us closet detectives off the couch and 
onto the case, it throws in its own dash of 
pepper and spice. At Nick's, 100 Warrenton 
Street, Boston (482-0930), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 ‘p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$14 to $18; $26.95 to $32.95 with dinner. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Andrei Serban directs 
Shakespeare's popular romantic comedy, 
in which and cross-gartering 
collide. Presented by the American Reper- 
tory Theatre at the Loeb Drama Center, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
repertory through January 14. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Tuesday, Friday (December 22 
only), and Saturday (December 23 only) , 
and at 7 p.m. on Sunday (December 17 
only), with 2 p.m. matinees on Saturday 
(December 23 only) and Sunday. Tix $16 
to $33. 

THE WAY SHE WAS, THE INCREDIBLE 
JIM BAILEY’S BARBRA STREISAND. 
““iusionist’’ Bailey, who last passed this 
way in the guise of Garland, now creates the 
itusion that he’s Streisand. Presented by 
Club Cabaret at the Club Café, 209 
Columbus Avenue, Boston (536-0972), 
through December 23. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday, with a 6 p.m. 
performance on Saturday. Tix $18 to $21. 
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PLAY'S THE THING. ALL 
THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
OLD SONGAND DANCE.| 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ.ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
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OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 


The Chairs 


: Eugene lonesco 
directed by Andrei Belgrader 
lonesco’s startling blend of farce and tragedy 

continues to ~ymerenyme 
the wild improbabilities of life. 
December 15, 20, 21, 28 at 8pm 
December 16 at 2 & 8pm 
December 31 at 2 & 7pm : 
FREE SYMPOSIUM - Monday, Dec. 18 at 8pm - “Desire, Delusion, and 
Sexual Ambiguity in Shakespeare's Twelfth Night" with Harry Levin, 
vington and guest Andrei Serban 
Pay What You Can! Tickets for Sat., Dec. 23, 2pm on sale Mon. - 10am 


64 Brattle St ¢ Harvard Square « Cambridge « 547-8300 





\inerican Repertory 
The paid Sopranee ~ Twelfth Night — 
Pe 

What You Will i; 


by William Shakes 
directed by Andrei Serban: 

A luminous and festive comedy 

in a marble palace on the shore 

of an azure sea. j 

Dec. 19, 22, 26, 27, 29 at Spm} 

December 23,30 at 2 & 8pm 

December 24 at 2pm 
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WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. 

THAT OLD SONG AND 
DANCE. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. 

THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ.ALL THE 
WORLD'S A STAGE. THAT 
OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 
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OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
THE PLAY'S THE THING. 
ALL THAT JAZZ. ALL THE 


OLD SONG AND DANCE. 
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Black Nativity/NCAAA 
For Gala Information 





All evening performances at 
8:00 P.M. 


The Opera House, 539 Washington St., Boston 
, $12.00 and $15.00 
, MA. 02119 


Order tickets by-mail 
Black Nativity, PO. Box 337, 


Saturday Evening, December 9th 
Sunday Evening, December 10th 





at 3:30 P.M. 


Sunday Afternoon, December 10th 
| Sunday _ Afternoon, December 17th 


Gala 20th Anniversary Opening 
Friday Evening, December 8th 


| 20th Anniversary presentation of 
| Langston Hughes’ 


| Blech hhativity 


} Black Nativity has become a very special piece of the rich 
| cultural history of our city.” 


credit card. 


Tickets Available at All Ticketron Outlets 720-3400 or 1-800-382-8080 


Also after Nov. 25, Tickets available at Opera House Box Office 
426-5300 


ase make checks payable to: 


442-8614 


and enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 
For information on 


group rates 
please phone 442-8614, 442-5825 
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Now through December 31 
at the Wang Center 


"A magical tale...the most enchanting of all 
Bruce Marks, Artistic Director —_ gliday entertainments." Joyce Kulhawik, WBZ-TV 


Call 931-2000 


9-9, seven days a week 
For Group Sales information, call 964-4070 ext. 230 or 231. 


In Person 


The Wang Center Box Office, 270 Tremont St. - 

Mon. - Sat., 10 am - 6pm and at all Ticketmaster outlets. 
For Wang Center information, call 

1-800-426-5378, access code WANG, 24 hours a day. 
All sales final. Sponsoredin partby - 1) | — N E'S 





seats only, call (61 
Proceeds be 





Special Nutcracker Fund Seats 


ortion tax 


available in the Ariistic Director's row - $100. For Fund 

7) 964-4070 ext. 220, Mon, - Fri., 10am_- 3pm. 

benefit performance for children with special needs. 
Porti deduciible. 
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ECISINGLES 


Personal Jesus 
Iallabye 
jaa Sweet, Sweet Baby 
Camouflage One Fine Day 
The Black Velvet Band As You Go Down 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
¥ 
8 
9 
10 


TOP Boston 


EeROCKS 


Blaes End Blue 
Allizgod 
“Down On Me” 
The Gift 
On Fire 


TOP Moods for 


ECHMODERNS 


The Jungle Brothers Done By The Forces of 
Nature 
Rabies 
The Phantom/ 
Space Gladiators 
The Cactas Album 
Theme for a Violent 
Retribution 
All Hatl The Queen 
One Blood 
Han Do Jin 
Haus Der Luege 


Pretty Hate Machine 


oeoxro VkWnre 


WHERE YOU HEARD IT FIRST 
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compiled by Jimmy Guterman 





THIS WEEK 


*& kk: Amos Garrett, Doug Sahn, and 
Gene Taylor, THE RETURN OF THE 
FORMERLY BROTHERS (Rykodisc). At 
the very least, this is the best blues/ boogie; 
woogie/Cajun/R & B/rock/country album 
ever recorded in Edmonton, Alberta. As- 
sembled as a band for a one-shot gig in 
1986, Garrett, Sahm, and Taylor found a 
chemistry, which resulted in this album. All 
three musicians get a star turn here, sharing 
vocals and solos while ably supporting one 
another. Garrett is no George Jones, but his 
gtavelly baritone opens up the album in 
style on Charles Calhoun's “Smack Dab in 
the Middle.” ap is featured on two 





underrated singer. He waxes mournful on 
Hank Williams's Cajun-style waltz “Banks 
of the Old Pontchartrain,” and he does a 
pretty good Dylan — aided by Garrett's 
slippin’ and slidin’. guitar — on “‘Just like a 
Woman.” He even throws in an instrumental 
quote from “Mendocino” on his and 
Garrett's all-out rocker “Queen of the 


Okanagan. 

* k kJones Very, WORDS AND DAYS 
(Hawker). This ranks with Buffaio Tom's 
album as one of the few local debuts of the 
year that show off a well-oiled ensemble 
gunning down stray post-Reagan observa- 
tions with bull’s-eye efficiency. Singer- 
guitarist Vic Bondi's zeitgeist-scrapheap 
songs lurch between overheated raves and 
oversimmered repose, and the band de- 
‘velops° as much tension from withheld 
intensity as it does from all-out war cries. 
Bondi has several ear-grabbing slants on 
the grunt-growl school of delivery; at the 
end of ‘Letting Go in Time,” he unloads as 
if he'd ingested a few helium balioons. 

* & 2 The Smithereens, 11 (Enigma). By 
now, the "60s reruns are beginning to wear a 
tad thin. Yet the Smithereens still manage to 
endear themselves to even that harshest of 


guitarists Pat DiNizio and Jim Babjak and 
bassist Mike Mesaros on the intro to the 





PREVIOUS 


**k*kxPaul Carrack, GROOVE AP- 
PROVED (Chrysalis). This record sounds 
like Squeeze-era Carrack, his flexible biue- 
eyed soul man’s voice wrapping deftly 
around bittersweet love lyrics, buoyed by 
melodies that ride brisk tempos. The one 
exception is “! Live by the Groove,” a 
relentlessly bright chunk of white funk that 
he sings like a beaming zealot. 
*&kkTerence Trent D’Arby, NEITHER 
FISH NOR FLESH (Columbia). This is a 
stab at the rebel romanticism Prince makes 
look so easy. Unhappily for D’Arby, there’s 
more to Prince than somersaulting rhetoric, 
kinky encounters, and gospel soul. The 
D'Arby of Neither Fish Nor Flesh is a 
sophomore hoping to impress his date with 
overwritten poetry. The difficult style of ‘‘l 
Don't Want To Bring Your Gods Down’’ 
dominates the album, deadening its senses 
— and its sensuality. Even when the 
editorials cease, as in “To Know Someone 
Deeply”’ and ‘Attracted to You,"’ D’Arby 
puts the distance of history between himself 
and making love right now. The entire 
performance seems impenetrably crystal, 
like a paperweight. 

xkkkkThe Satellites, IN THE 
LAND OF SALVATION AND SIN 
(Elektra). The Atlanta-based quartet have 
remade themselves, and the results elevate 
the group far beyond being just the ultimate 
bar band. Although /n the Land of Salvation 
and Sin otters enough agreeable thrashing 
to satisfy the faithful, that’s only the 
beginning. The album's 14 cuts provide 
ample opportunity for the band to touch all 
the bases and stumble on a few new ones. 





_The Satellites have learned how to channel 


the energy of their engaging bar-room rock 
into a wider variety of forms. Even their 
tributes — unavoidable in a group as 
history-conscious as they are — have 
gained depth. The improved voices of Baird 
and Rick Richards can put across such 
tunes with grace and ease. And in the Land 
of Salvation and Sin showcases the new 
ways they’ve developed to work together as 
singers, On tracks like ‘Days Gone By”’ and 
“Crazy,"’ wild harmonies swoop from above 
the lead singer and carry the song home. 
There's intelligence at work here, but never 
at the expense of rocking out. The raucous, 
good-ol’-boy Satellites are still burning up 
Stages, but their fury is more stunning 
because of the fierce ambition that now 
powers it. 

*&kk*THE MEKONS ROCK 'N’ ROLL 
(A&M). The Mekons are the only punk unit 
to make it into the form’s second decade 


with their ideals intact and their vision clear. 
With The Mekons Rock '‘n’ Roll, they're 
trying for a mass audience after years spent 
torturing themselves with their inability to 
secure one. This is not merely the group's 
most clear-headed recording. It's a hand 
held out to the mainstream rock audience. 


“The battles we fought were long and 
hard/Just not to be consumed by rock and 
roll.”’ For all that they say they hate rock and 
roll, the Mekons are awfully familiar and 
comfortable with it. 

kk kNine Inch Nails, PRETTY HATE 
MACHINE (TVT). These songs pack the 
punch of venom, all fury and acid. It’s the 
kind of misery usually relegated to the much 
less formal grounds of rock or blues, not the 


are a few biting moments, but it’s the 
band’s old. producer, Tim Palmer, who 
seems responsible for them: “All That | Can 
Do” and “Second Time. Around’’ were 
recorded with him last year. Still, Laughter is 


tioners of late-’80s British pop. But it could 
use more hard-edged guitars, and a little 
more grit and passion among its tricks of the 
production trade. 

kk kPsychedelic Furs, BOOK OF 
DAYS (Columbia). With Book of Days, the 
punk-psychedelic group breaks out. ofthe 
mold they've been fashioning for the past 
five or six years. So much for pigeonholing. 
They stretch comfortably into spheres new 
to them, but not foreign. Butler's love-him- 
or-shoot-him- single-pitch croak has always 
been more at home in a maelstrom of noise 
than in glossy, manufactured numbers; 
even when his lyrics were indecipherable, 
his hoarse whine effectively evoked images 
of disaffected cynicism. But the Furs have 
never so plainly expressed melancholy self- 
absorption before — at least not without 
the cloak of a dissonant crush of guitars and 
horns to draw attention away from their 


pile 

The Questionnaires, (EMI AMERI- 
CA). Here’s a welcome anomaly: a fresh, 
earnest pop-rock band from the south that 
doesn’t ape R.E.M. The Questionnaires are 
a Nashville-based unit led by songwriter, 
singer, and guitarist Tom Littlefield, and 
their debut album is promising and hard- 
headed, a lesson in how to write and record 
pop songs with guts. Littlefield’s voice is 
appealing but somewhat delicate, so he and 
producer Pat Moran are smart to lay on 
harmonies that augment it. On uptempo 
tracks like “Window to the World” and 
“Yesterday's Lie,’’ vocals soar above 
cascading guitar lines. But Littlefield. can 
hold his own as a singer: on “Laugh,” a 
rootsy, dramatic ballad that wouldn't have 
been out of place on an early Rod Stewart 
album, he is terse and convincing. They can 
also rock out with reckless ease, as cuts like 
“Teenage Head” show off. What makes 
The Questionnaires most lively is the wide 
variety of styles it so effortlessly expiores. 
There are still many nooks and crannies that 
guitar-based pop has yet to follow; the 
Questionnaires are driving down all the new 
avenues they can find. 

kkkMichelle Shocked, CAPTAIN 
SWING (PolyGram). The best parts of 
Shocked’s third album are like walking in 
the door of a tiny Texas roadhouse exactly 
as the band goes from zero to 93 and then 
turns on a dime. The roadhouse is brought 
to you by Pete Anderson, the producer- 
guitarist Mercury foisted on Shocked for her 
first studio album last year. By Shocked’s 
own admission, Captain Swing ups the ante. 
She's given Anderson a freer hand in 
arranging the songs this time, and the two of 
them have cooked up a musical tour that 
swings down the East Coast and through 
the decades while hanging a geopolitical 
left. Most of the time, the album more than 
lives up to its title. If you can conceive of 
the class struggle as a never-ending Fri- 
day night in Memphis, you want to hear 


this. 

kk Squeeze, FRANK “— 
album's story lies essentially in 

titles. “‘If It's Love’’ is a light tug 
heartstrings, ‘Dr. Jazz”’ rtp toon Hog 
Orleans music engineered by pianist Jools 
Holland, ‘Love Circles” prods the comfort 
of longterm relationships, and ‘ 


“Love Circles’ takes an odd, nearly atonal 
instrumental break. And “She Doesn't Have 


in the early '70s, fill that role nicely. But it 
does suggest you'd be a fool to count him 
out. Stewart followed his astonishing early 
work with a frank show-biz sellout that never 
completely diminished him. He can still burn 
at whim. Buried in the final disc of this 
collection is a cover of Curtis Mayfield’s 
“People Get Ready” recorded in 1985 with 
Jeff Beck. Stewart welcomes the song with 
a smile, using his trademark cries and yelps 
to find new ways to put ecross the lyric’s 
deep feelings. This is not the work of a 
performer who has given in to stardom; it 
emanates from a man who, after amassing 
great wealth and a series of long-legged 
beauties, can still turn hungry when it comes 
to his art. 

* & %aRandy Travis, NO HOLDIN’ BACK 


spun, sentimental material. There's a blithe 
version of “Singing the Blues,”’ a helping of 
lost-love stories, and a touching song- 
sketch of a boy's relationship with his late 
great-granddad. The weakest entry is the 
Travis-penned “No Stoppin' Us Now,” 
which plays like a football cheer. But Travis 
remains one of the ‘80s’ most distinctive 


and comforting voices. 

*&kkVarious Performers, GET WITH 
THE BEAT (RykoDiec). Mar-Vel was-not a 
success story, but in its prolific output of 
78s, this ’50s label captured rockabilly in all 
its Midwestern glory. Get with the, Beat 
offers performances by relatively unknown 
greats like Chuck Dallis and Rem Wall 
(whose guitarist rode a unicycle on stage 
while spinning off solos) , a host of talented 
amateurs, and some plain untalented sod- 


— unsophistica’ 
poy ee 


* ‘the Caetano Veloso, 
ESTRANGEIRO (Nonesuch). Veloso is the 
anomaly among the current crop of pop- 
makers from Brazil chasing.their crossover 
dreams, a creator of highly idiosyncratic 
music that shifts and provokes. Veloso’s 
remarkable new album mixes samba, fado, 
bossa nova, sock and roll, Arabic rai, 
symbolist poetry, and old movies into music 
that’s deeply stirring even as it squirms 
away from cat 

kk & 2 Various Performers, 
HAVANA DANCE COMPILATION 
(Capitol). This showcases a heady font of 
creative enthusiasm where Cuban- 
American Manhattanites use every spice on 
the international rack to thicken the throb. 
In Keith Thompson’s Mantronix-remixed 
opener, tribal chants trade places with 
guitar scritches and doubled-over drums 
while boogie-woogie notes fall like Jackson 
Pollock paint splotches. Observing house- 
disco’s role as the modern world’s great 
equalizer, Vice Versa, Trio Zero, and 3 Big 
Men turn muzak into music, slipping drippy 
etherea that might well be lifted from 
Environments records between trancy 
techno-bop and mechanical congas. If this 
sounds like one big mess, you’re catching 
on, but if “‘messiness’’ was the point, none 
of it would work. The point is “party.” 
Gospel-testifying divas spinning their 
schmaltzy wares like a merry-go-round is 
the libation, and salsa-band ivory’s the glue 
that holds the mess together. 


CLASSIC 


kkk KTHE BEST OF SAM THE 

AND THE PHAROAHS (MGM, 1967). 
back cover of this record portrays 
people running around in circles around 
tree and enjoying themselves to the hilt 
which serves as an ideal metaphor for 








loved raunchy, laconic rock and roll of the 
most giddily mindless variety, and his 
sidemen were consistently able to bring him 
to a demented part of frat-rock heaven. The 
group is best known for its pair of number- 
two smashes (‘Wooly Bully” and ‘‘Li’l Red 
Riding Hood"’) , yet their modest gifts were 
surprisingly malleable, as shown by charm- 
ing, wacked-out cuts like “The Hair on My 
Chinny Chin Chin,” “El Toro de Goro (The 
Peace Loving Bull) ,"" and “I'm in With the 
Out Crowd."’ Historical note: every song 
here was produced by legendary Sun 
sideman and sometime Elvis composer Stan’ 
Kesler. You go figure the connection. (in 
1986, Polydor reissued this album. It can be 
found at most stores with oldies sections.) 
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The Little Mermaid 





ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 
214 Harvard Ave. 
|: The Wizard: through Thurs. Call for times. 
it: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Prancer: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-6110) 
1 Beacon St. 
t: A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 1:45, 
ba 5:45, 7:50, 9:45 

Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
*0 


lil: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:40 





CHARLES (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

i: The Big Picture: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

lt; Gross Anatomy: Thurs., 1:29, 3:30, 


5:45, 7:50, 9:50 (Wed., no show at 7:50) 

lll: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs. noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 

CHER! (536-2870) 


50 Datton St. 
t: Family Business: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
§:20, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat. 


midnight 
tt; We’re No Angels: through Thurs:, 12:15, 2:45, - 


5:10, 7:40, 10:05: Fri., Sat., midnight 
it: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 


IV: Steel Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
§:30, 7:50, 10 (T ues., NO show at 7:50); Fri., Sat., 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St 


t: Harlem ‘Nights: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10 

ll: The Stepfather ll: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
§:30, 7:30, 9:30 


Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:30, 3, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no show at 10 a.m.); Fri., 
lt: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 10:30 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no show at 
10:30 a.m.); Fri., Sat., midnight 
lt: Crimes and Misdemeanors: Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 2:15, 4:45, 7:20, 9:40 (Sun., no show 
at 11:30 a.m.); Fri., Sat., 
IV: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
Thurs. on two screens, 10:15 a.m., 11:15 
a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 2:45, 3:45, 5, 6, 7:15, 8:15, 9:30, 
10:30 (Sun., no shows at 10:15, 11:15 a.m); Fri., 
Sat., 11:45 


Vi: The Little Mermaid: Thurs. on two 


screens, 10.a.m., 11 a.m., 12:15, 1:15, 2:30, 3:30, . 


4:45, 5:45, 7, 8, 9:15, 10:15 (Sun., no shows at 10, 
11 a.m.); Fri., Sat., 11:30, midnight 

Vill: All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs., 
10:15 a.m., 12:30, 3, 5 (Sun., no show at 10:15 
a.m.) 

Romero: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

IX: The Fabulous Baker Boys: Thurs., 
1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 (Fri., no shows at 1:15, 4); Fri., 
Sat., 11:50; Sat., Mon., Thurs., also at 10:30 a.m. 
X: The Bear: through Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10 (Sun., no show at 10 a.m.); Fri., Sat., 


Xi: Prancer: through Thurs., 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30 
(Sun., no show at 11:30 a.m.) 

Dad: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

i: Henry V: through Thurs., 1:30, 5, 8:30 

tt: Blaze: through Thurs., 2, 4:45, 7:30, 10; Fri., 
*Sat., 12:15 a.m, 

mt: The a of Women: Thurs., 1:15, 
45, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 


Se 
ef 








li: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:30 
tit; Back to the Future li: through Thurs., 12:30, 


2:45, 5:10, 7:40,10 

IV: Family Business: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 
5:10, 7:40, 10:10 

V: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 7:20, 9:55 
CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

t: She-Devil: through Thurs. Call for times. 

1: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ii: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

1V: We're No Angels: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

All Dogs Go to Heaven: through Thurs. Call for 
times 


COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

1: Women on the Verge of a Nervous Break- 
down: Fri., Sat., 7:40; Sat. mat., 3:35 
Wings of Desire: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 9:25; Sat. mat., 
1:15 

Ran: Sun.-Tues., 5, 8; Sun. mat., 2 

Pixote: Wed., Thurs., 7:30 

oer teerapan | eran Thurs., 5:30, 


I EO the 22nd, 7 
tt: Pow Wow Highway: through Thurs., 7:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 3:30 

Local Hero: through Thurs., 5:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:30 

Hungarian Fairy Tale: starts Fri. the 22nd, 6, 
7:50, 9:40 





BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The Lady Eve: Fri., 4, 6 

Ball of Fire: Fri., 5:50, 9:55 

Sullivan's Travels: Sat., 4:15, 7:50 

The Palm Beach Story: Sat., 2:30, 6, 9:40 
Whatever Happened to Baby Jane?: Sun., 1:45, 
7 


Hush ...Hush, Sweet Charlotte: Sun., 4:20, 
9:30 

Laura: Mon., 4:15, 8 

While the City Sleeps: Mon., 6, 9:45 

Unfinished Diary: Tues., 5:35, 8 

A Man When He is a Man: Tues., 4:15, 6:40, 9:10 
The innocents: Wed., 4, 7:40 

The Spiral Staircase: Wed., 6, 9:35 

Spirit of the Beehive: Thurs., 4:15, 8 

Sur: Thurs., 6:10, 9:50 

Easy Living: Fri. the 22nd, 4:15, 8 
Remember the Night: Fri. the 22nd, 6:05, 9:45 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: Family Business: Thurs., noon, 2:15, 
4:50, 7:20, 10; Fri., Sat., \ 

i; Blaze: Thurs. 11:45 a.m., 2, 4:45, 
7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

li; National ’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 

IV: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 4:50, 7:15, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Steel through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

She-Devil: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 
10 











ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 
7 Medford St. 

Dad: through Thurs., 7, 9 
ARLINGTON, Capito! ) 
204 Mass. Ave. 


it: Dad: through Thurs., 4:40, 7, 9:20 

Uncle Buck: Sat., Sun., 12:40, 2:40 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. : 
Sea of Love: Fri., Sat., 5, 7:15, 9:30 

Getting it Right: Mon., Tues., 5:10, 7, 8:50 
Weapons of the Spirit: starts Wed.; 5:30, 8 
BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mail 

|: The Little Mermaid: Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., noon, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15 

ll: The Wizard: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

Prancer: Sat., Sun., 11:30 a.m. 


1:15, 3:45, 7:15, 9:35 





it: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9 


it: Blaze: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 9:25 
IV: Dad: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 7, 9:20 
Mall 


General Cinema 

|: Back to the Future fl: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:35, 4:55, 7:30, 9:55 

I: National Christmas Vacation: 


: Lampoon's 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:45, 10 
iW: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 
7:15, 9:15 
IV: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. on two 
screens, 1:15, 1:30, 4:15, 4:30, 7:15, 7:30, 9:45, 
9:55 
Vi: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 


4:45, 7:20, 9:50 

Vil: We're No through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 10 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 


|: The Wizard: through Thurs., 5:25, 7:25, 9:30; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3 

it; Family Business: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:30, 

10; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:50 

it; She-Devil: through Thurs., 5:40, 7:50, 9:45; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20, 3:20 

IVI: Steel through Thurs., 5:20, 7:40, 
10:10; Sat.; Sun. mats., 1, 3:10 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: The Wizard: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 

7:30, 9:45 

it: We’re No Angels: through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 

4:40, 7:15, 9:45 

1: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 

9 

All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs., 1:15, 

3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

IV: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:20, 7, 9:30 

Loews Theatres 


DANVERS, 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

{: Family Business: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:20, 
7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 

it; She-Devil: through Thurs., 1:55, 4:15, 7:20, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

itt; The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:40, 
4:30, 7:35, 10:10 

IV: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 1:50, 4:40, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 
11:45 

V: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs., 2, 4:50, 
7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vi: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:25, 7:15, 9:10 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mail (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:40, 10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:40, 3 

li: Steet : Thurs., 5:05, 7:25, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:25, 2:45 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: The Wizard: through Thurs. Call for times. 
it: We're No Angels: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

lt: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: She-Devil: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vi: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vil: Harlem Nights: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Family Business: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

\X: Stee! Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 
times 


All Dogs Go To Heaven: through Thurs. Cail for 
times 


X: Prancer: through Thurs. Call for times. 
oe Call for 


Padainesninée, Gorafal Chroma i (286-2000) 
Rite. 9, Shopper's World 

I: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1,3, 5,7,9 
i: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:15, 7:40, 10 

tit: Harlem Nights: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 
4:45, 7:20, 10 

IV: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. on two 
screens, 1:15, 1:30, 4, 4:20, 7, 7:15, 9:35, 9:45 
Vi: Back to the Future I: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 4:55, 7:30, 9:55 
HANOVER, General Cinema |-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mail, Rtes. 3 and 53 

|: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., noon, 
2:30, 5, 7:25, 9:55 

li: Back to the Future fl: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:35, 4:55, 7:30, 9:55 

lt; National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 7:40, 10 

IV: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7, 
9 


HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 
65 Main St. 


The Bear: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 


i ts na 


8:45; Mon.-Thurs. "eas, 8:45 
LOWELL Flick -6900) 
205 Cabot St. 


The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

k; The Wizard: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; Sat., 


All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 
it; Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:30 


NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

t: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 
5:10, 7:25, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

it: Family Business: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 
5:15, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

i: Blaze: through Thurs., noon, 2:25, 4:55, 7:20, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

{V: She-Devil: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:25, 
7:45, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Stee! through Thurs., noon, 2:20, 
5, 7:35, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vi: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 12:40, 
3, 5:30, 7:50, 9:50; Fri, Sat., 11:45 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 

“Three by Tennessee” (live one-act plays): Fri.- 


1296 Washington St. 

t: Queen of Hearts: through Thurs., 7:10; Sat., 
Sun mats., 12:45, 5 

sex, lies and videotape: through Thurs., 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 3 

i: Weapons of the Spirit: through Thurs., 6:20, 8, 
9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 4:30 

i: Shirley Valentine: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 5 

The Bear: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:15 

IV: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 3:45, 
5:20, 7:10, 9; Sat., Sun. mats. on two screens, 11 
a.m., noon, 1, 2, 2:50 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

I: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:45 

Ht: Blaze: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:25, 7:30, 9:45 
it: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
7:15, 9:25 

All Dogs Go to Heaven: through Thurs., 1, 3,5 
yn fa — Cinema (826-5650) 


|: Blaze: through Thurs., 7, 9:25; Sat., Sun. mats., 
2 
it: We're No Angels: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; 


Sat., Sun., mats., 1,3 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

I: We're No Angels: through Thurs., noon, 2:10, 
4:35, 7:10, 9:30 

ll: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:05, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

lit: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7:10, 9:30 
IV: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 11:45 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:05, 9:25 

V: Family Business: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:05, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

Vi: She-Devil: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:30, 
7:05, 9:30 

Vil: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:05, 4:35, 7, 9:30 

All Dogs go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 11:45 a.m. 
REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: The Wizard: through Thurs. Call for times. 

it: Back tothe Future li: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

ill: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times 


IV: She-Devil: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: We're No Angels: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

VI: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vit: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vill: Family Business: through Thurs. Call for 
times 

IX: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

X: Prancer: through Thurs. Call for times. 

The Stepfather Il: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
XI: All Dogs go to Heaven: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Xi: Harlem Nights: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

XIV: Blaze: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

i: Prancer: through Thurs., 7:10, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:20, 5:20 

i: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7:30, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats.; 1:05, 3:25, 5:25 

it: The Wizard: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:10, 4:50 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

|: Family Business: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
lt: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. Cail for times. 

tlt: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Prancer: Thurs. Cail for times. 

IV: Back to the Future fl: through Thurs. Call for 


7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

it: The Wizard: throug) Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:25, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

ti: We're No Thurs., 1:35, 4:15, 
7:35, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

IV: Blaze: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:25, 9:50; 
Fri., Sat., 11:50 


V: She-Devit: Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 5:15, 
7:30; 9.45; Fri., Sat.,-11:45 

Vt: The War of the Roses: through Thurs., 1:25, 
4:30, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 1:40, 4:25, 7:10, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 
11:50 
Vill: Back to the Future ll: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:10, 7:30, 10; Fri:, Sat., 12:10 a.m. 


through Thurs., 1:20, 
; Fri., Sat., 11:10 
I-e-biam through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 
55 Davis Sq. 


Festival of Animation 1990: Fri., 7, 9:30 

The Best of Rocky and Bullwinkle: Sat., Sun., 2 

Sid and Nancy: Sat., 4, 7:45 

Heathers: Sat., 6, 9:45 

Stranger Than Paradise: Sun., 5:45, 9:30 

Down By Law: Sun., 4, 7:45 

The Man Who Would Be King: Mon., Tues., 7 

Cutter’s Way: Mon., Tues., 9:30 

Carnival of Souls: Wed., Thurs., 7 

Eraserhead: Wed., Thurs., 9 

‘t's @ Wonderful Life: Fri. the 22nd, 9:30 
Flick 


i 


lk: Dad: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 


1, 3:30 

Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 
Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7, 9 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 
|: The Bear: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat, Sun. mats., 
1,3 
il: Steel Magnolias: through Thurs., 7, 9:25; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2:45 
All Dogs Go to Heaven: Sat., Sun., 1 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 
Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mall 
|: National Lampoon's Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 
3:15, 5:15 
ii: Back to the Future Il: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 4 
Ill: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 7, 8:45; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 
IV: Blaze: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 


Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
t: The War of the Roses: through Thurs. Cail for 


times. 
it: Back to the Future i: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Mt: aa Call for 


mengunastiet Call for times. 

IV: Family Business: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: National Lampoon’s Christmas Vacation: 
through Thurs. Call for times. 


Vi: Hariem Nights: through Thurs. Call for times. 


Vil: She-Devil: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: Stee! Magnolias: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 





FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston. Mon. at 6:30 p.m.: series of dance 
films continues with The Red Shoes (1951). 
Thurs. at 2 p.m.: holiday film program, —e 
“The Nativity,” “A Good Tree,” “Lights: A 
Hannukah Fable," and The Nutcracker, featuring 
members of the New York City Ballet; at 6:30 
p.m.: “High School in Hollywood” series con- 
tinues with The Breakfast Ciub. Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), 361 
Washington St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: William Powell and Myrna Loy in The Thin 
Man (1934). Free. 
CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385-4477), 
800 Main St., Dennis. Sat. at 2 p.m. and Sat., 
Mon., and Tues. at 7:30 p.m.: Singin’ in the Rain 
(1952). Admission $4, $5 on Sat. eve. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 
p.m.: A Tale of Two Cities (1958), based on the 
Charles Dickens novel and starring Dirk 
Bogarde. Free. 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: Henry V, with Laurence Olivier. Fri. the 
22nd at 2 p.m.: Major Barbara. Free. 
DUDLEY BRANCH LIBRARY (442-6186), 65 
Warren St., Roxbury. Wed. at 10:15 a.m.: 
Christmas in the Holy Land. Free. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St. Boston, presents films by 
Marcel Carné at 8 p.m. Films are shown without 
subtitles. Fri.: HOte/ du nord (1938). Sat.: Juliette 
or the Dream Book (1951). Sun.: The Cheaters 
(1958). Admission $4, free on Dec. 15. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
cy St., Cambridge. Fri. at 7:30 p.m.: series of 
Antonioni films continues with 
Blow-Up (Britain, 1966), followed by a lecture by 
Gerald O'Grady. Sat. at 7 p.m.: Antonioni’s The 
Eclipse, at 9 p.m.: Antonioni's Zabriskie Point. 





“Migrations,” Sue Emshwiller's “ 

" Merilee Bennett's * ‘Song of Air,” 
and David Byrne and David Wild's ° “April 16, 
1989." Admission $4, $3.50 for students and 


seniors. 
SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (268-0180), 
646 East Broadway, South Boston. Thurs. at 6 
p.m.: The Wizard of Oz. Free. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. A Walk in the 
Sun (1945). Free. 

WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 
Cambridge St., Boston. Thurs. at 5:30 p.m.: A 
Christmas Carol, with Alistair Sim. Fri. the 22nd 
at 2:30 p.m.: part one of Anne of Green Gables: 
The Sequel. Free. 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: My Left Foot (1989). Danie! Day Lewis stars as cerebral-palsy-stricken 

marks the directorial debut of Jim Sheridan. From traumatic childhood (where he is played by Hugh O’Conor) to adult fame, the film 
chronicles his rocky road to recognition. Brenda Fricker plays his devoted mother, Fiona Shaw the doctor who helped him, and the late 
Ray McAnalily,.in his last performance, plays Christy's hard-headed, loving father. Opens Wednesday, December 20, at the Nickelodeon. 


irish writer Christy Brown in this film that 
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*& KX ALL DOGS GO TO HEAVEN (1988). 
Don Biuth’s animated feature about Charlie, 
a raffish German shepherd who escapes 
from the pound, is sent to the Pearly Gates 
courtesy of a crooked acquaintance, and 
connives his way to get back to.earth only to 
wind up with an orphaned girl who can talk 
to animals. There's some _ interesting 
chitchat from the likes of. Burt. Reynolds, 
Dom DeLuise, Vic Tayback, and Charlies 
Nelson Reilly as various dogs, and there are 
engaging, miniscule details. But what kills 
the movie is the poorly imagined plot, which 
contains no chemistry between Charlie 
and the little girl. Copley Place, Circle, 
suburbs. 








**XBACK TO THE FUTURE, PART 





. (1989). Director Robert Zemeckis and 


producer Steven Spielberg's reprise of the 
hit 1985 comedy is the ultimate sequel. 
Lifting entire sequences from the original, 
the movie picks up where the first one left 
off, sending Marty McFly (Michael J. Fox) 
and Doc Brown (Christopher Lioyd) to the 
year 2015. But this is merely exposition for 
the movie's last half where Marty and Doc 
return to 1955 and must alter the past to 
ensure their present. It feels as if Zemeckis 
and his partner, screenwriter Bob Gale, had 
merely revised and reshot the first film so 
that Marty and Doc could watch it. But it’s 
too familiar to be gripping and not familiar 
enough to be clear. Zemeckis and Gale 
cannibalize as much as they can without 
adding anything new, or-even exploiting the 
possibilities in Fox’s playing multiple roles. 
Charles, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 

*& * XBALL OF FIRE (1941). A sweet and 
charming screwball comedy based very 
loosely on Snow White — who here 
becomes a showgirl (Barbara Stanwyck) 
fleeing from gangsters into the care. of seven 
milquetoast professors, who are busy writ- 
ing an encyclopedia of slang and anxious to 
use her as a source. Gary Cooper plays the 
shy, brilliant bookworm who falls for her. 
Howard Hawks directed. Brattle. 

®THE BEAR (1989). Jean-Jacques An- 
naud’s stupefying film features a scene 
where an orphaned bear cub wanders off 
while his adopted father frolics with an 
available female and trips out on psilocybin- 
mushrooom caps, envisioning 
mushroooms in Peter Max colors. turning 
into butterflies. Annaud and .screenwriter 
Gerald Brach must have found their way to 
the mushrooms -first; there are long 
stretches here where the editing is so 
peculiar and confusing you can’t figure out 
what's going on. The film's ursine stars are 
beautiful creatures, but even die-hard natu- 
ralists may have a rough time slogging 
through this one. Copley Place, suburbs. 
THE BIG PICTURE (1989). See review this 
issue. Charlies. 

* BLACK RAIN (1989). in this appalling 
Ridley Scott picture, Michael Douglas plays 
a New York cop conned out of the Japanese 
gangster he and his partner (an enjoyably 
relaxed Andy Garcia) are assigned to 
escort back to Tokyo. Their pride stung, 
they stick around to help the Japanese cops 
track down the gangster. The scriptwriters 
probably wanted this to be an international, 
interracial buddy-buddy action movie, 
where the cops learn from each other's 
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different approaches to crimefighting and 
absurdly 
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become friends. But it ends up 
unbalanced, with Douglas teaching 
Japanese counterpart. (the 
Japanese actor Ken Takakura) how to 
his job like Dirty Harry —-and the movie 
confirms all of Douglas's istincts. In 
context of all the Asians with money in 
Hollywood beating the know-it-all Yanks at 
their own game, the American cop teaching 
the Japanese to ‘‘go for it’ must be high 
camp. Beacon Hill, Arlington, suburbs. 
BLAZE (1989). See review this issue. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 

*& KBLOW-UP (1966). in the hands of a 
hack with energy and cunning, this tale of a 
chic London fashion photographer (David 
Hemmings) who thinks he may have 
photographed a murder might have been a 
crafty chiller 4 la Rear Window. But in the 
hands of Michelangelo Antonioni, who 
based it on the Julio Cortazar short story, it 
becomes a wearying series of illusion and 
reality games, and another of the director's 
ennui-laden explorations of modern spiritual 
emptiness. The Sodom and Gomorrah here 
is Swinging London in the mid-’60s and, 
amazingly, Antonioni manages to get none 
of the pop kickiness of that time and place 
on the screen. There's a tightly edited 
sequence of Hemmings enlarging the 
photographs to reveal tantalizing bits of the 
possible crime, and a nighttime return to the 
scene.that’s effectively creepy. But Anto- 
nioni’s narcotized moralizing bores you stiff. 
And in at least one instance, it’s uninten- 
tionally hilarious. A zombie-like nightclub 
audience watches as the Yardbirds smash 
their instruments, and Antonioni focuses on 
the trashed guitars as evidence of the 
brutality lurking beneath this world’s stylish 
surface. The real reason for the auto- 
destruction is much simpler: the Who were 
originally supposed to be the band in the 
scene and when they couldn't make it, the 
Yardbirds, filling in, decided to ape them. 
The closest to humanity the movie gets is 
the young Vanessa Redgrave in a tense, 
erotic performance as the mysterious 
woman in the park. & Harvard Film Archive. 


Cc 


kkk: CARNIVAL OF SOULS (1962). 
When her car goes off the side of a bridge, 
Mary is the sole survivor. But the woman 
who drags herself out of the river looks a bit 
ghoulish, as does almost everything else in 
this wonderfully sinister independent chiller 
from 1962, shot in palpably gorgeous black 
and white.and re-released in a spanking new 
35mm _ print. ‘Having narrowly escaped 
death, Mary heads off to a new town for a 
job as church organist. Driving on the 
isolated country roads, she sees some 
strange things right outside her windshield 
just as she’s passing an abandoned carnival 
pavillion. Filmed in and around Lawrence, 
Kansas by director Herk Harvey, Carnival of 
Souls sticks to horror conventions, but its 
texture is altogether distinctive. Every single 
frame gives you the creeps. Somerville 
Theatre. 

THE CHEATERS (1958). Marce! Carné’s 
film about rebellious Parisian youth. French 
Library. 

kkk XCRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
(1966). Woody Alien manages to resolve his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by counterpointing two stories. in one, 
Martin Landau plays an ophthalmologist 
whose extramarital affair opens him up to a 
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spiritual crisis questioning the meaning of 
good and evil when his mistress (Anjelica 
Huston) threatens to expose him. in the 
other story, Allen plays a documentary 
fiimmaker trying to win a lovely producer 
(Mia Farrow) away from the allure of trash 
culture represented by his brother-in-law 
(Alan Alda) , a sleazy, successful TV mogul. 
Here Woody Alien seems no longer to be 
rendering life as a cartoon; instead, the 
casual detail suggests submerged mys- 
teries. He has moved from dilettantism to 
genuine artistry. Copley Place, Circle, 


suburbs. 
kk KCUTTER’S WAY (1981). ivan 
Passer’s fascinating character study 
centers on a crippled, raging Vietnam vet 
named Cutter (John Heard) whose best 
friend (Jeff Bridges) becomes implicated in 
a sex murder he believes was perpetrated 
by a local oil tycoon; Cutter pursues the 
case, seeing it as his chance to wreak 
vengeance on the corrupt existing order. 
Passer’s subtle direction leaves it unciear 
whether we're unraveling a mystery or 
deeper into Cutter’s paranoid web 
of fantasy — and this is one of the rare films 
where ambiguity doesn’t seem like evasion. 
With terrific performances by Heard, 
Bridges, and, as Cutter’s ravaged wife, Lisa 
Eichhorn. & Somerville Theatre. 


®DAD (1969). Jack Lemmon plays a 
lovable old coot whose tribulations make 
Job's look like a day at the beach: senility, 
coma, cancer, schizophrenia, and the 
attentions of Ted Danson as the son who 
wants io make up for years of neglect are 
just some of the indignities. Unlike the old 
school of tearjerkers, which were at least 
up-front about their manipulation, Dad 
comes from the Terms of Endearment 
school of tearjerkers, which pretend to be 
sensitive stories of people who discover how 
much they love each other. But there's 
something sick about a movie that uses 
cancer as the quickest route to hug therapy. 
With Olympia Dukakis; directed by Gary 
David Goldberg. Copley Place, suburbs. 
**k ‘DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES 
(1988). in this autobiographical mosaic of 
life in a working-class Liverpool family 
during the "40s and ‘50s, writer-director 
Terence Davies calls up all the conflicting 
emotions of the births, deaths; weddings, 
and funerals, which he recreates with 
countless bits and pieces of tangible detail. 
Davies's technique is like flipping through a 
family album and pausing while the memory 
and emotion are summoned. These seem- 
ingly random moments and out-of-se- 
quence juxtapositions are designed to 
suggest parallels and continuities, and at 
times it pays off, notably in the way he 
suggests the horrific metamorphosis of 
young romance into loveless marriages. But 
Davies has scooped out all of the material's 
connective tissue; so that what you see 
remains a collection of bits and pieces. 
West Newton. 

*&kkY%:DO THE RIGHT THING (1989). 
An affront to the easy attitudes we apply to 
race relations and. moviemaking, Spike 
Lee’s controversial flim is his best to date. 
Taking place in and around a Bedford- 
Stuyvesant pizzeria on the hottest day of 
the summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial confrontation 
between the Italian-American owner of the 
pizzeria and his black customers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage under- 








Graham) . Van Sant delves into the subject 
of drug addiction not just with courage, but 
with gaiety. The film never loses sight of the 
toll of addiction or glamorizes the sordid 
lifestyle, yet it celebrates with stark detail 
and exuberant style the profoundly human 
impulses that drive needies into veins. With 
William S. Burroughs. Nickelodeon. 
*k*k%A DRY WHITE SEASON (1989). 
Donald Sutherland stars as the Afrikaner 
schoolteacher forced to confront the evil 
ways of the system that supports his way of 
life. Set during the 1976 Soweto uprising, 
the movie chronicles Sutheriand’s growing 
awareness of what his country is doing as 
his gardener and then the man’s son and 
wife are butchered by South African 
security forces. When his common decency 
overcomes his desire for stability he turns to 
a barrister (Marion Brando in a tour-de- 
force performance) who conducts an in- 
quest and then watches as the case is 
dismissed. Director Euzhan Paicy doesn’t 
make her black characters all saints or 
victims, but she does personify all the evil in 
the person of one heinous character 
(Jurgen Prochnow) , and in the end tragedy 
and responsibility are contained by formula. 
With Janet Suzman, Susan Sarandon, and 
Zakes Mokae. Beacon Hill. 





*& kk KEASY LIVING (1937). A million- 


aire (Edward Arnold) tumbles down a 
penthouse . staircase; without missing a 





Nash) over the umpteenth fur coat she’s 
bought; in a rage, he flings it over the 
balcony, and it lands on an open-air bus — 
tight on the head of a poor working girl 
(Jean Arthur) , who whirls around indignant- 
ly, assuming the man behind her dumped 
the sablé on her. But he’s a swam ina 
burnous, and his..only response is, 
“Kismet."" That's. the beginning of this 
marvelous romantic comedy*— one of the 
best of its genre and the era: Ray Milland 
plays the millionaire’s son, who — in the 
movie's most uproarious sequence — goes 
to work in an automat and tries to.rig the 
food machines so Arthur will get freebies; he 
screws them up, and the customers rush 
around like crazies, gathering food as the 
machines disgorge it. Preston Sturges wrote 
this delirious nonsense, and Mitchell Leisen 
— the most elegant of loons — directed it. 
Brattle. 

WECLISSE (1962). The last film in 
Michelangelo Antonioni’s '60s trilogy stars 
Monica Vitti as a young Roman woman who 
takes a new lover (Alain Delon). Harvard 
Film Archive. 

*&** KERASERHEAD (1977). Shot in 
shimmering black and white and backed by 
a soundtrack of cosmic industrial roars, 
David Lynch's snail-paced nightmare about 
a nerdy Everyman (John Nance) who 
marries his pregnant girlfriend and ends up 
playing father to a mewling monster baby is 
one of the most authentic dream films ever 
made, a worthy pop heir to the Surrealist 
classics of Bufiue!l and Cocteau. The film is 
horrifying, funny, and creepily beautiful, and 
it features an unforgettable special-effects 
coup — a mutant, mewling infant with a 
head like a jellied calf fetus. (It's not for the 
squeamish.) & Somerville Theatre. 


**x kx *XTHE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 
(1989). This sensational debut from writer- 
director Steve Kloves is a comic-romantic 
reverie that never goes soft. After 15 years, 
the lounge act of Frankie and Jack Baker 
(Beau and Jeff Bridges) is beginning to 
wear. Things look up when they hire singer 
Susie Diamond (Michelle Pfeiffer), but the 
tenuous truce between the brothers is 
disrupted when she and Jack fall for each 
other. Pfeiffer flaunts an immensely likable, 
smart-alecky manner; she’s an aimost- 
poetic actress with a terrific comic sense. 
Jett Bridges gets at what it costs to dream 
of playing jazz instead of the Brothers’ 
slurpy arrangements. And Beau Bridges 
zeroes in on the need for stability that drives 
Frank to take each crummy job that comes 
his way. What gets ‘to you is the combina- 
tion of '40s-style romance with contem- 
porary attitudes. Kioves doesn’t push a 
thing, yet he keeps going further than you 
expect. The beautiful lights-down-low pho- 








tography is by Michael Balihaus. Copley 
Place, suburbs. 

FAMILY BUSINESS (1989). Sean Con- 
nery, Dustin .Hoffman, and Matthew 
Broderick siar as three generations of 
crooks in this crime comedy directed by 
Sidney Lumet. Cheri, Harvard Square, 
suburbs. 


FESTIVAL OF ANIMATION '90 (1989). A 
selection of the best in recent short 
animated films. Somerville Theatre. 


*%k%GROSS ANATOMY (1989). As the 
med-school protagonist/hero, Matthew 
Modine has a complacent, insolent charm. 
He's a bit of a prick — combative to his 
hard-ass anatomy prof (Christine Lahti, ina 








person. Modine has a bracing way with his 
lines, and he works hard to give a genuine 
performance, but the movie is schlock city. 








*RHARLEM NIGHTS (1989). 


Writer/director/star Eddie Murphy's name 
adorns the credits of this movie like an’ 
egoist’s monogram in a closet of silk shirts, 
but what's on display most is Murphy's 
narcissism and. misogyny. Murphy is trying 
to forge an autonomous black myth from 
Hollywood conventions, with three gen- 
erations of black comics acting in a 
gangster movie set in Harlem. Richard Pryor 
plays Sugar Ray, the owner of a successful 
after-hours joint, Murphy is Quick, his 
adopted son, and Redd Foxx is the club’s 
curmudgeonly croupier. But Murphy, ignor- 
ing everyone’s talents including his own, 
prefers to preen in tuxedoes, or berate 
“bitches” and fat white guys, especially 
Michael Lerner as the gangster who wants 
to move in on Sugar Ray’s action. There are 
a few comic sequences, but the movie sinks 
under the inane conventions of Quick's 
revenge plot. With Arsenio Hall and Della 
Reese. Cinema 57, suburbs. 
**XHEATHERS (1969). Shot in a 
fluorescently garish cartoon style, this 
black-comic high-school satire serves up all 
the usual teen-pic shenanigans, only with a 
fresh satirical viciousness. It centers on 
three very nasty, very popular giris,- all 
named Heather. The three are really all the 
same (they're the Stepford Bitch God- 
desses) , and though the heroine, Veronica 
(Winona Ryder), knows they’re evil, she's 
still trying to be one of:them; the high-school 
caste system leaves her no choice. Then 
she meets the spacy new rebel, J.D. 
(Christian Slater, doing an amusing varia- 
tion on Jack Nicholson's nasal croak). The 
two team up and start killing the more 
popular kids, passing off the deaths as 
suicides. Daniel Waters’s script has its share 
of wicked amusements. He's latched -onto 
the.secret of Valley Girl-slang; the way it 
expresses a callous mental agility — it’s the 
of minds raised on video 
terminals. Yet after about half an hour, the 
movie stops being . much. .fun. ,.The 
characters are too inhuman for good satire; 
the sarcastic relentlessness of it all wears 
you down. And when the theme of teen 
suicide takes over, the fiim’s. message 
becomes baffling and — in its nihilistic way 
— pretentious. Directed by Michael 
Lehmann. & Somerville Theatre. 
HENRY V (1989). See review this issue. 
Nickelodeon. 
HOTEL DU NORD (1938). Marce! Carné’s 
film abut the inhabitants of a working-class 
Paris hotel. With Arletty and Jean-Pierre 


fresh from the surprise success of Whatever 
Happened to Baby Jane?, reteamed in this 
story of a faded Southern belle who spends 
years in her mansion haunted by the 
memories of her fiancé’s murder. With Olivia 
de Havilland, Joseph Cotten, and Agnes 
Moorehead. Brattle. 





kkkKTHE INNOCENTS (1961). De- 
borah Kerr gives a stunning performance as 
the painfully sensitive governess — who's 
either a woman blessed with second sight or 
a repressed spinster prone to hysteria — in 
this adaptation of Henry James's The Turn 
of the Screw. Directed by Jack Clayton, it's 
one of the best literary adaptations ever 
done. It’s a classic of another kind, too — 
it’s scary as hell. The cast, which is just 
about perfect, includes Pamela Franklin and 
Martin Stephens as the haunted children 
and Michael Redgrave in a cameo as their 
cynical, detached guardian. Adaptation by 
William Archibald and Truman Capote. 
Brattle. 

kkxkxkiT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE 
(1946). Frank Capra’s classic about a 
washed-up do-gooder (James Stewart, in a 
great performance) saved from suicide by 
his guardian angel (Henry Travers), who 
shows him how miserable life in his small 
home town would have been without him. 
No director ever perched unabashed sappi- 
ness on the edge of despair in quite the way 
Capra does here. The film says that the 


























magic of our everyday relationships “is 
hidden in their ordinariness — in our simple 
faith that they'll be there. With Lionel 
Barrymore as the evil town.magnate, and 
Donna Reed, Thomas Mitchell, Gloria 
Grahame, and H.B. Warner. 2 Somerville 
Theatre. 





J 


JULIETTE OR THE DREAM BOOK (1951). 
Marcel Carné’s film about a prisoner in a 
dreamland, searching for the beautiful 
Juliette. With Gerard Philipe and Suzanne 
Cloutier. French Library. 


L 


& kK KTHE LADY EVE (1941). Barbara 
Stanwyck and Henry Fonda are a spec- 
tacularly funny match in Preston Sturges's 
sublime comedy, about a con woman who 
falls for her target, the heir to a beer fortune. 
This is the movie in which Fonda arrives late 
to a dinner party, missing tke first two 
courses, and is told by the little old lady 
beside him, ‘The fish was a poem."’ Charles 
Coburn, Eugene Pallette, Eric Blore, and 
assorted members of Sturges’s stock com- 
pany (most memorably William Demarest) 
co-star. A bit of trivia: the original title for 
this screwball classic was Two Bad Hats. Z 
Brattle. 

kk K*LAURA (1944). In which Dana 
Andrews plays a detective who investigates 
the murder of a beautiful socialite and falls 
in love with a painting of the dead girl. Otto 
Preminger does such a polished job of 
directing this highly amusing thriller that you 
may wonder how it is he botched most 
every movie he worked on afterward. Gene 
Tierney, Vincent Price, Judith Anderson, 
and Clifton Webb (in an Oscar Wildean 
role) co-star, but it's’ Andrews’s haunted 
tough-guy brio that gives the film its 
emotional center. The script is based on a 
Vera Caspary novel; David Raskin wrote the 
famous, memorable theme song. @ Brattle. 
k&kKKKTHE LITTLE MERMAID (1989). 
This Disney animation, the first based on a 
fairy tale since 1959's Sleeping Beauty, 
clearly wants to follow in the footsteps of 
last year’s Oliver and Company. Hans 
Christian Andersen's tale has been given a 
new “Disney look and the heroine has a 
happy fate. But in the best Disney tradition, 
the comic and scary elements are more 
entertaining than the story about a mermaid 
who longs to be human. The saccharine 
romantic business between the mermaid 
and the prince she falls for are spiked with 
healthy portions of musical comedy 
fendered by the engaging supporting 
characters, especially the villainess, Ursula 
(whose voice’ls provided by Pat Carroll) , 
who's ‘like a combination of Divine and a 
squid. The movie is also helped by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken’s score. Copley 
Place, West Newton, suburbs. 
*&KKKXLOCAL HERO (1963). On the 
surface, it’s'the simple story Of a junior oil 
executive (Peter Riegert) who travels to the 
north of Scotland to buy up a village that's 
the proposed site of a massive new refinery. 
But once he arrives, the Highlands start to 
work on him, and Bill Forsyth’s offbeat 
comedy begins’ to seduce you with its 
helter-skelter rhythms, its throwaway sight 
gags, its serenely tolerant view of the world. 
The film has a unique, dreamiike lyricism. 
Burt Lancaster is Riegert's millionaire- 
eccentric boss, and Denis Lawson is the 
inscrutable town spokesman. The exquisite 
cinematography is by Chris Menges. 
Coolidge Corner. 
*&*LOOK WHO'S TALKING (1989). 
Kirstie Alley is a successful career woman 
who becomes pregnant by her married lover 
and then decides the best thing she can do 
is to find her son a father; John Travoita is 
the cabbie who takes her to the hospital and 
falis for her and the baby. The movie is fairly 
terrible, but the gimmick — the baby (in the 
voice of Bruce Willis) carries on a running 
interior monologue — is funny when you get 
to hear an infant giving smart-ass rejoinders 
to adults making fools of themselves. And 
the two stars are appealing. Alley's scratchy 
voice and wised-up manner grow on you, 
and Travolta works well with the child 
because he’s such an open, accessible 
performer. When he grins, this dumb-bumb 
farce lights up with his sweetness. Directed 
by Amy Heckerling. Copley Place, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 














A MAN, WHEN HE IS A MAN (1985). A 
documentary about the culture. of 
machismo in Latin America, and its impact 
on women. Directed by Valeria Sarmiento. 
Brattle. 
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VACATION (1988). John 
wrote this third film in cae 





ly D'Angelo looks lovely, 
wasted. And as his brother-in-law, 
Quaid, though the butt of Hughes's snob- 
biest gags, works his tail off to give his lousy 
role a booming, farcical inventiveness. 


STARS (1983). Poetic and eruptive, Vittorio 


and Paolo Taviani's film is one the half- 


dozen greatest movies ever made about 
war. They tell the story of the flight of a 
group of San Martino (Tuscany) towns- 
people from the Fascists in the final days 


before the liberation of Italy, August 1944. 
The narrator, Cecelia, who was six at the 
time, recalis her impressions, framing them 
as a bedtime story for her daughter. So the 
movie is scaled to a child's view of a world in 
crisis: majestic, with sudden, quirky shifts of 
tone and startling reversals that are often 
funny. and horrifying at the same time. You 
can’t pin down the style of this picture: it's 
basically expressionistic, but the Tavianis 
switch from burlesque to tragedy, from 
lament to erotic fantasy or heroic romance. 
And it's all so fresh you get the feeling the 
Tavianis are discovering their technique as 
they go. With their favorite actor, Omero 
Antonutti, as the peasant who becomes the 
group's natural leader, and the magnificent 
Margarita Lozano as the upper-middie- 
class woman, removed from him all their 
lives, who finally takes him as her lover. Z 
Coolidge Corner. 





kkkKTHE PALM BEACH STORY 
(1941). Preston Sturges at his glorious best, 
melding screwball farce with sophisticated 
romantic comedy so the seams never show. 
Claudette Colbert, the wife of an im- 
pecunious engineer (Joel McCrea), runs 
away to Florida, where she falls in with a 
loony multimillionairess (Mary Astor) and 
her stuffy but romantically inclined brother 
(played to the hilt by Rudy Vallee) . Brattle. 
K&KKKPIXOTE (1981). Hector Baben- 
co’s powerful movie about a ten-year-old 
slum child: from Sao Paulo is sour and hard- 
edged. It presents children as innocents in 
hell — baby-faced nomads wearing grown- 
up clothes, trying to play by grown-up rules, 
clinging to each other or to whichever adults 
they feel can give them direction, like the 
alcoholic whore Sueli (Marilla Pera, in a 
wild, brilliant performance), who is more 
adolescent and less capable of coping than 
they are. Babenco grinds a heavy political 
axe: by law, minors are immune from prison 
sentences in Brazil, but resentful police 
Officials who are under the gun (of politi- 
cians who want to be re-elected) to appear 
effective in controlling city crime round up 
street gangs as a matter of course when a 
murder is committed. The kids are beaten 
and thrown into detention centers that are 
as horrible as prisons; when some die, the 
blame is officially iaid on other kids so that 
the muckraking press can be led away from 
the truth. There's something of the yellow 
journalist in Babenco, but if his methods are 
occasionally suspect, his motives are not. 
He and Jorgé Duran wrote the screenplay. 
With Fernando Ramos as Pixote and Jorgé 
Juliano, in an impassioned, flamboyant 
performance, as the homosexual Lilica. Z 
Coolidge Corner. 

*KPOWWOW HIGHWAY (1989). This 
movie, about the woes of reservation life, 
chronicles two Northern Cheyenne Indians 
as they follow highway I-25 from Montana to 
New Mexico. A. Martinez plays the hot- 
tempered political activist Buddy Red Bow 
_and Gary Farmer piays the gentie, lumber- 
ing spiritual-minded Philbert Bono. The 
good intentions aren’t enough to save the 
movie from a script that meanders through 
various contrivances before crashing to a 
halt. Worse, we learn precious little about 
the very real problems the movie hopes to 
awaken us to. Coolidge Corner. 


QUEEN OF HEARTS (1989). Looking at 
this film of the fortune and misfortune of a 
family in London's Italian quarter, you'd 
never guess that the director, Jon Amiel, is 
the man who made The Singing Detective. 
The family is seen through the eyes of 11- 
year-old Eddie (lan Hawkes) and that view 
(informed by rosy-hued: photography) is 
meant to give the film a fairy-tale quality. 
But the mixture of fairy tale and aufo- 
biography doesn't gel — we never get the 
specificity of autobiographical fact and the 
characters don’t take hold — and the 
charm turns into cutesy shtick. West 
Newton. 














ek kK KRAN (1985). Kurosawa’s gloss on 
King Lear recasts him as the merciless, 
bloodthirsty chieftain Hidetora (Tatsuya 
Nakadai), defeated by age and his own 
follies. There's a terrible purity about the 
conception of this movie, a tough, unyield- 
ing humanism: Kurosawa, who made Fan at 
75, seems to be saying that if we're going to 
feel compassion for Hidetora, it will have to 
be because he's old and weak and heipiess, 
not becuase he’s earned it. And if we 
respond to the movie, we do because it’s 
brilliant and not because it's likeable. 
Kurosawa doesn’t gives us the sweeping, 
exciting battles he's famous for; the pan- 
oramas aren't magnificent; he doesn't edit 
for comic irony or surprise. In fact, the first 
hour is so measured he hardly seems to be 
editing at all. The movie wins you over, 
though — likeable or not, it’s masterful. 
With Mikeo Harada in a bracingly witty 
performance as Lady Kaede, Hidetora’s 
daughter-in-law, who's part Edmund, part 
Cornwall, and solidly in the tradition of 
Machiko Kyo’s Lady Macbeth in Throne of 
Blood. J Coolidge Corner. 
& & KREMEMBER THE NIGHT (1940). A 
sentimental but satisfying comedy about an 
assistant prosecutor (Fred MacMurray) 
who takes a shoplifter home with him during 
the Christmas court recess (it's Barbara 
Stanwyck — can you blame him?) and falis 
in love with her. Romantic and funny, with a 
lovely script by Preston Sturges; Mitchell 
Leisen directed. Brattle. 
%& *& KROMERO (1989). This film, about El 
Salvador’s martyred archbishop Oscar 
Romero, who spoke out about the political 
terrorism’ he witnessed until his 1980 
murder, presumably by a Salvadoran army 





- gunman, is less a character study than a 


chronicle of Romero's life. Raul Julia, in a 
superb performance, plays the title charac- 





ter as a studious fellow, so much of a mouse 
that it’s a surprise-when he raises his voice. 
But when a priest who is a close friend of 
Romero is gunned down, Romero stages a 
huge funeral for him. Forced by his 
conscience to. wear the vestments of 
liberation theology, his motives are more 
humanitarian than political. Julia is sup- 
ported by fine performances from Richard 
Jordon, Ana-Alicia, and Harold Gould. The 
film also benefits from John Duigan’s 
evenhanded direction of John Sacret 
Young's script. Copley Place, suburbs. 


* % SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE (1969). 
Set in Louisiana, Steven Soderbergh's 
highly praised debut focuses on the lives of 
four young characters: Ann (Andie Mac- 
Dowell), who can’t stand to let her lawyer 
husband John (Peter Gallagher) touch her, 
Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San Giacomo) , 
who's having an affair with John, and John's 
college friend Graham (James Spader), a 
recovering pathological liar who is impotent 
and can get aroused only by watching 
videotapes of his interviews with women 
about their sex lives. Soderbergh’s camera 
sits on the actors’ faces during long, semi- 
improvised scenes meant to leave us with 
the naked truth. But the movie is mush at 
heart; instead of investigating the real 
messiness of sex and relationships, it gives 
us that old soapy tale about people who 
learn to love again. It says that sex is fine as 
long as it's the old-fashioned, romantic 
kind, a message that suits it perfectly to the 
AIDS era. Nickelodeon, Arlington, West 
Newton, suburbs. 

*& K SHE-DEVIL (1989). Fay Weldon’s nov- 
el The Life and Loves of a She-Devil is a 
post-feminist revenge fantasy with a sly 
political agenda. Susan Seideiman’s film is a 
tepid screwball comedy that could do with a 
dose of hellfire. Roseanne Barr plays Ruth, 
the magnificently ugly woman whose hus- 
band (Ed Begley, Jr.) dumps her for 
romance novelist Mary Fisher (Mery! 
Streep) . Looking for revenge, Ruth makes a 
list of her husband's assets and sets out to 
destroy each in turn. But the movie plods 
along methodically and what's missing is 
the sympathy for Ruth that Weldon 
provided. Barr doesn’t so much act as 
deliver her lines. But Streep pulls off a 
delightful comic turn as Mary, an airheaded 
heroine who seems to have stepped out of 
one of her books. Paris, Janus, Circle, 
suburbs. 

*& XSHIRLEY VALENTINE (1989). if‘ this 
film version of Willy Russell’s one-woman 
play catches on, Crete and Mykonos will be 
alive with the sound of frustrated house- 
wives frying potatoes and oiling their 
vibrators. Pauline Collins is the bored 
London housewife who takes a Grecian 
holiday from her dimwitted chauvinistic 
husband and doesn’t come back. It's the 
odd layering of homily and irony that makes 
Collins's. performance irresistible. Un- 
fortunately, bringing the characters of ‘her 
life into the picture is a poor substitute for 
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having them filtered through her tly 
smartass sensibility. A case in point: the 
swarthy barkeep (Tom Conti) she has an 
affair with, who is like something out of 
Zorba scripted by David Mamet. And 
director Lewis Gilbert gives the fling the 
fullscale orgasmic cliché, the boat under 
Collins and Conti rocking mightily as 
crashing surf batters the beach, to sym- 
phonic swells followed by a little tweak. 
Collins deserves better than being Berlitzed 
into bed by Conti and being boxed into this 
gooey travelogue by Russell and Gilbert. 
West Newton. 
**k*kXSID AND NANCY (1986). Alex 
Cox’ powerful rock-and-roll tragicomedy 
about Sex Pistol Sid Vicious and his 
American-groupie girlfriend, Nancy 
Spungen, doesn’t pull any punches, but 
what's startling is how much fun it is. 
Without sentimentalizing the pair, the film 
says that their obsessive, drug-riddied love 
affair was finally all too human. As Sid, Gary 
Oldman gives a beautifully intuitive per- 
formance — fe's oddly likable, not so much 
angry or cretinous as a kid without a 
superego. And as Nancy, the dilapidated 
good-time girl, Chioe Webb starts out as a 
whining, wheedling joke, but her per- 
formance grows in emotional stature. Cox 
Stages the vintage-punk antics with so 
much authenticity that he lets us share in 
the abrasive, fuck-everything exuberance of 
punk even as we watch Sid and Nancy's 
lives sliding into the gutter. Despite its grim 
subject, this is one of the funniest and most 
liberating movies in years. 2 Somerville 
Theatre. 
*kk*k*THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE 
(1946). Robert Siodmak directed this 
classic Hollywood gothic about a psycho- 
path in a large, shadow-filled house. The 
suspense is gorgeous, the camera work (by 
Nicholas Masuraca) is enormously clever, 
and as the mute, imperiled heroine (the 
killer targets only handicapped young 
women), Dorothy McGuire gives a re- 
markably intelligent and understated per- 
formance, probably her best. Ethel Bar- 
tymore plays the ornery invalid McGuire 
nurses; she has a majestic presence, but the 
role is familiar. Though the picture inspired a 
host of thrillers like Wait Until Dark, most of 
them can't hold a candie to this. Watch out 
for those eyes! Brattle. 
SPIRIT OF THE BEEHIVE (1973). Ana 
Torrent stars as a little girl who becomes 
obsessed after attending a local screening 
of Frankenstein. Directed by Victor Erice. 
Brattle. 
*& * STEEL MAGNOLIAS (1989). Herbert 
Ross's cry-me-a-river treatment of Robert 
Harling's play about mother-daughter con- 
flict in a small Louisiana town is inter- 
mittently saved by its sometimes giddying 
documentation of all-American bad taste. 
Ross dilutes what was funny in Harling's 
play (despite its sentimentality) by opening 
it up, and then throws in- every knee-jerk, 
tear-jerk he can think of. What's left is a 
Love Boat vehicie for the film's six ac- 
Continued on page 46 
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snap. Directed by Jeff Burr. Cinema 57, 
; suburbs. 
 %ekkKSTRANGER THAN PARADISE 
(1984). Writer/director Jim Jarmusch 
eavesdrops on the lives of three listless, 
apathetic souls who have almost nothing to 
> say to each other, and he keeps us 
thoroughly entertained. Filmed in beautifully 
austere black and white, this post-Warhol 
burlesque is structured as a series of 
» deadpan blackout sketches. Its central joke 
is that the three characters walk around in a 
state of utter indifference; Jarmusch cap- 
tures this with such casual ease that the 
film's lack of affectation becomes a source 
of near-subliminal comedy. John Lurie is the 
hostile, monosyllabic-hipster hero, Richard 
Edson is his literal-minded best friend, and 
Estzer Balint is Lurie’s teenage Hungarian 
— ‘ cousin,“ who “quickly” gets onto the 
ea eet «wavelength © of punked-out American 
nonchalance. 2 Somerville Theatre. 
ROMANTIC COMEDY ’ te tok XK SULLIVAN'S TRAVELS ‘(1041). 
“THE LADY EVE” .- y Preston Sturges pokes fun at the quest for 
(Barbara Henry Fonda) Se High Art in cinema and creates a work of 
ee < : cinematic art in the process. A wealthy film 
“BALL OF FIRE” | «director (Joel McCrea) has come to the 
(Stanwyck, Gary Cooper) 5:50, 9:58 [= conclusion that his entertaining little movies 
pe ee os are specious)’ and that it's time to mix with 
9 “ Seehe EY Ga. : the ‘real’ people and find out what makes 
: : he the impoverished tick. MoCrea goes 
through with his plan — and meets awe 
beautiful bionde drifter (played by Veronica 
Lake, in a ravishing performance) in the 
process. He learns a few things about 
poverty, too. @ Brattle: 
EL SUR (1986). Victor Erice's coming-ot- 
age drama about a young girl who discovers 
her father’s obsession with a fading movie 
actress. Brattle. * 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS (1956). 
Moses’s back and Coolidge has got him! 
Cecil B. DeMille’s all-star Biblical extrava- 
ganza returns to the big screen. With 
Chariton Heston, Yul Brynner, Edward. G. 
Robinson, the Red Sea, and a cast of 
thousands. Coolidge Corner. 


UNFINIGHED DIARY (1983). Premiére of 
this film by Chilean artist Marily Mallet, who 
explores the experience of a woman in exile. 
Novelist Isabel Allende is among those 
interviewed. Brattle. 
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*&kk”*THE WAR OF THE ROSES 
(1989). Danny DeVito's irredeemably biaek 
and hilarious comedy of a 17-year marriage 
becoming a catastrophe is an antidote for 
the rosy family movies of the past year. 
Kathleen Turner and Michael Douglas play 
Barbara and Oliver Rose, whose marriage 
comes apart as he advances in his career 
and she notices the thorns of domesticity, 
They turn the objects of their desire against 





each other in a mounting orgy of rage and . 


terror. DeVito sabotages moods when they 
grow too serious or sentimental, and though 
he's adept at going from the sombre to the 
ridiculous, he’s less inspired attempting the 
opposite. And the framing device, which 
casts him as Dougias’s divorce lawyer, is 
just a showcase for him. But Douglas plays 
Oliver with the look of a man who at last 
recognizes the rage he’s ignored and the 
void his life has been built on. And Turner, in 
perhaps her finest performance, has a 
tough competitiveness lying beneath her 
breezy acquiescence, and a seductive edge 
of physical menace lurking beneath her 
sensuality. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

& & XK WEAPONS OF THE SPIRIT (1969). 
Pierre Savuage’s documentary tells the 
story of seemingly miraculous goodness 
amidst the overwhelming evil of the Holo- 
caust, the story of the village of Le 
Chambon where 5000 Jews were saved, or 
one for every inhabitant. Sauvage details 
how Jews were hid in cellars, how schools 
for refugee children were set up, how 50 
sets of faise ID papers were manufactured 
each week, and how an underground 
railroad was established to Switzerland. He 


flourished in spite of it. West Newton. 
WE’RE NO ANGELS (1969). See review 
this issue. Cheri, Circle, suburbs. 

*& XWHATEVER HAPPENED TO BABY 
JANE? (1962). Robert Aldrich’s ugly, over- 


pleasure in tormenting her. 
most of the stops, and he certainly gets a 
reaction, but the picture isn't that. en- 
joyable. With Victor Buono, Brattle. 

*& & XWHILE THE CITY SLEEPS (1956). 
This is a sharply paced, shrewdly plotted 
Fritz Lang drama some fine, ae 
dialogue and severatrintriguing twists. It's 
really. two-plots in one: the pursuit of an 
elusive killer terrorizing the city 
with the’story of a struggle for control of a 
big newspaper-radio-TV. chain. Thomas 
Mitchell, Vincent Price, and George Sanders 
are the corporate battiers, Dana-Andrews.is 
the good cop the. killer, and 
Rhonda Fleming is the pained beauty. 
Brattle. 


{HE 


Hy 


*KWINGS -OF DESIRE (1988). Wim 
Wenders’s fantasy grows out of the same 
brooding mood as his earlier films, only its 
luxurious melancholy is much easier to take. 
The protagonists are a pair of angels 
(Bruno Ganz and’ Otto Sander) who drift 
around Berlin people, listening in 


“on their private longings and wishing that 


they, too, could become mortal. Wenders 
treats the angels’ dreams the same way he 
treats the spiritual lives of the Berliners: as a 


‘series of fragmented, almost abstract hopes 


you can project your own.feelings onto. Yet 
the people here aren't characters, exactly; 
they're more like Spiritual props: (The film's 
one true character is the scarred, neurotic 
city, rendered.in monochromatic black-and- 
white.) Wenders achieves an atmosphere 
of rhapsodie biankness that begins to fade 
after about.an hour, and the-scenes in which 
Ganz falls for a beautiful trapeze artist are 
like an academic’s attempt at romanticism. 
Wings of “Desire is poetic, but it isn't 
powerful; it's a mood piece that finally 
speaks to little beyond its own open- 
endedness. & Coolidge Corner. 

THE WIZARD (1989). See review this issue. 
Copley Place, Allston, suburbs. 

**k*&KWOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN (1988). Pedro 
Almodé6var's lustrous pop confection stars 
Carmen Maura as Pepa, an actress and film 
dubber who learns from her answering 
machine that Her suave, hollow lover ivan 
Fenenetneee: is \eaving-her; for most 


of the movie, she dashes around’ Madrid, 
trying to make contact with him. The other 
characters include Pepa’s ditsy-model girl- 
friend (Maria Barranco), who's afraid the_ 
cops will come after her when'they.discover 
she’s been the lover of.a Shiite teftorist; 


Wvan's son (Antonio Banderag) and his > 
Cubist-featured fiancée (Rossy De Palma): . 


and Ivan's ex-wife (Julieta Serrano) , who's 
been unhinged by her love for him. The story 
was inspired by Cocteau's The Human 
Voice, but Almodévar also takes off from 


the screamingly artificial aoe whaling. 


comedies of the '50s anid ’60s,° 
them with a satirical sparkle and a 
worthy of Feydeau. * But ‘there's 
genuine subject here: the. 


igre po 
ranges us. The voice that issues from the 


heart of Almodévar's artifice is un- 
mistakably human. As Pepa, Carmen 
Maura is a hunk of no-holds-barred feeling; 
she gives you an idea of what Anna 
Magnani might have been like in farce. 
Coolidge Corner. 





ZABRISKIE POINT (1970). Michelangelo 
Antonioni’s first American film focuses on a 
young couple (Mark Frechette and Daria 
Halprin) during a time of massive student 
demonstrations. With Rod Taylor, and the 
famous destruction-of-America climax. 
Harvard Film Archive. ¥ 
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A story about life, laughter, and the occasional miracle. 
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—David Edelstein, NEW YORK POST 
Bob Strauss, LOS ANGELES DAILY NEWS 


“HOT BLOODED, 
LIVELY 
MOVING! -. 


—Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 





A BOLD NEW FILM BY KENNETH BRANAGH 


THE SAMUEL GOLDWYN COMPANY and RENAISSANCE FILMS pic in association with the BBC present HENRY V. 
SHAKESPEARE 


Adapted from the play by WILLIAM 
KENNETH BRANAGH ¢ PAUL SCOFIELD ¢ DEREK JACOBI ¢ IAN HOLM 
EMMA THOMPSON « 0 AIRS, MOCCRSRLS JUDL DENCH o CHRISTIAN EERE 
Music Composed by PATRICK DOYLE Pesformed by CITY OF BIRMINGHAM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Conducted by SIMON RATTLE 
" ‘Associate Producer DAVID PARFITT Executive Producer STEPHEN EVANS Rca Cs 


“A GENUINE TRIUMPH!” 


eee Canby, THE NEW. YORK TIMES 


“THE BEST MOVIE OF THE YEAR! 


Down-to-earth with a crowd pleasing vengean 
‘Platoon.’ The camerawork has an ost Spielbergian feel to it.” 


Bob Mondello, NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 


LING!” 


Michaéh- Wilmington, Los ANGELES TIMES “5. 


“TWO ENTHUSIASTIC THUMBS UP! 


Absolutely riveting from beginning to end.” 


~SISKEL & ERERT 


“A SPLENDID PIECE OF WORK!” 


—Jack Kroll, NEWSWEE 


ice. The movie is as exciting as 





























Directed by KENNETH 
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STARTS TODAY; 
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“A DEVASTATINGLY FUNNY BLACK COMEDY! 


_ Michael Douglas and Kathieen Turner 
contribute superbly crafted performances... 


- DeVito here stakes a claim to be considered 


among the talented filmmakers of his 
generation: kkk *” 
—Jack Garner, GANNETT NEWS SERVICE 


“ “The War of the Roses’ is a brave comedy... 
It snaris in your memory long after it’s over.” 
—David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


: KKK This is the year's best romantic comedy.” 
vs —Mike Clark, USA TODAY 


“Two orituidletic thumbs up, ‘The War of the Roses’ is 


4 an-uncompromisingly good film.” —sisKeL & EBERT 


“Oliver and Barbara Rose's hilarious fights will 
floor you..:they turn ‘The War of the Roses’ into 


a blooming hit.” 


—Gene Shalit, TODAY, NBC-TV 


“THE BATTLE OF THE SEXES GOES NUCLEAR! ” 
—James Verniere, BOSTON HERALD 


“The funniest nasty film 


in ages... 
—dJay Carr, — 
BOSTON GLOBE 






“... The War of the Roses’ 
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sustains our horrified 
interests and keeps 


us laughing...” 
—Richard Schickel, 
TIME MAGAZINE 


THE WAR OF THE ROSE 


NO PASSES ACCEPTED FOR THIS ENGAGEMENT 
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Paul West pushes 
it to the max 


by Bill Marx 
MAF f, as Coleridge has it, the 









ee | poetic imagination is the 
ASM cosmic kahuna, the primal 
“T Am,” then contemporary 
American fiction, like 
current speculation about the universe's 
origin, divides into two warring stylistic camps 
— the Steady Staters versus the Big Bangers. 
For the Steady-As-We-Goers, the Coleridgean 
Godhead is a 90-pound weakling who 
squeezes life out of an eyedropper. Conserving 
creativity in the name of craftsmanship, 
minimalists are the accountants of the 
imagination, their stripped-down language 
and characters mired in cost-effective analyses 
of the social scene. The future of this kind of 
writing will probably reflect the end of the 
universe a la Steady State — a simper rather 
than a kebang. Plots will become thinner and 
See WEST, page 8 








Minimalism 
RIP 





by Daniel Harris 





Ithough it’s too early to 
strike up the music for 
“Auld Lang Syne,” the 
literary status quo of the 











‘80s is already showing 





signs that it will not stand the test of time. In 
the last couple of years, it has become 
increasingly fashionable in the book pages of 
magazines for reviewers to treat minimalists 
like Ann Beattie, Bobbie Ann Mason, and 
Frederick Barthelme as if they have rolled up 
the whites of their eyes and are losing their 
readership. The literary establishment seems 
to be waking up from its long crush on these 
writers, as grouchy as it once was infatuated, 
as though it had just discovered that all 

this time, like Titania in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, it had been whispering its 
endearments into an ass’s ear. Only the 
See MINIMALISM, page 9 
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The Making of the 
American Mass Market 
by Susan Strasser 


Currents of Death 
by Paul Brodeur 
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SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED: THE 


MAKING OF THE AMERICAN - 


MASS MARKET, by Susan 
Strasser. Pantheon, 339 pages, 
$24.95. 


It wasn’t so terribly long ago 
that most of the items needed in 
daily life were made at home or 
purchased from bulk quantities 
stocked at a local shop. Shop- 
owners themselves helped 
customers make decisions about 
their purchases; loyalty to those 
shop-owners was more 
important than loyalty to any 
particular manufacturer or 
product. The shop-owner, after 
all, was a neighbor and often a 
friend. In the years around the 
turn of the century, however, the 
business of selling and 
purchasing began to change. 
New inventions in machinery 
and mass production turned 
some manufacturers into 
voluminous producers of goods. 
Researchers hired by such 
companies as Procter and 
Gamble, Kellogg, and Colgate 
began to invent exciting new 
products: corn flakes, toothpaste 
in a tube, and a new kind of 
cooking fat called Crisco. Other 

companies pioneered 
‘innovations from the safety razor 
-to the flashlight, and then faced 
the challenge of creating a 
demand for items that consumers 
had never heard of. 

' Often these products had more 
to offer the producer than the 
consumer. The development of 
Crisco, Susan Strasser explains, 
was inspired by Procter and 
Gamble’s desire to maintain its 
supply of cottonseed oil, already 
an ingredient in its soap products. 
“By creating and marketing new 
products that used large 
quantities of cottonseed oil,” 
Strasser tells us, “Procter and 
Gamble could achieve not only 
financial growth but a more 
powerful position in purchasing 
raw materials.” Development of 
the product was one hurdle; 
selling another. The company 
found resistance among 
homemakers who, for ethnic or 
aesthetic reasons, preferred to 
cook with lard, chicken fat, or 
olive oil. Like many other 
companies, Procter and Gamble 
needed to create a demand for its 
product, and in response to such 
marketing needs, modern 
advertising was born. 

These new marketing 
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strategies naturally threatened 
the small shopkeeper. No longer 
did customers want soap; now 
they wanted Ivory or Sapolio’s, 
not to mention the best price. If 
the local shop did not stock the 
item, they might pick it up 
elsewhere. Only those shops 
with up-to-date, ever-expanding 
stock could survive in the 
competition for customers. 
Strasser, who previously wrote 
Never Done, a history of 
housework, here delves into 
advertising and marketing 
journals from the early 1900s to 
re-create the advent of the mass 
market and the modern 
advertising industry — a 
momentous period not only for 
manufacturers, who began to 
reap great profits, but also for 
customers, who were courted anc 
seduced as never before. 
Emphasizing the ingenuity that 
epitomized early advertising 
campaigns, Strasser spotlights 
how product identity — not the 
product itself, but the image 
associated with it — came to be 
seen as the surest way to market 
and sell goods. 

We are now so accustomed to 
giveaways, to product 
personifications like Aunt 
Jeminia and Quaker Oats and: * 
advertisements featuring 
Catherine Deneuve and Brooke 
Shields, to being sold the aura of 
a product, that the period Strasser 
discusses seems curiously 
innocent. We know, or we think 
we know, what we're getting 
when we choose Dial over Irish 
Spring, or Tom’s over Close-Up: 
not just soap or toothpaste, but a 
means of affirming our own 
identity. Yet Strasser remains 
surprisingly neutral while 
exploring a topic that is so 
emotionally charged. 
Consumerism, for her, does not 
have the pejorative connotations 
that it has for many of us: she 
does not condemn manufacturers 
for so blatantly manipulating 
consumers; nor does she blame 
consumers for being so 
compliant. Only in the last 
chapter, in which she calls for 
consumers to exercise their 
power in urging manufacturers to 
make ecologically responsible 
decisions, does she examine the 
considerable power shoppers are 
able to wield. The mass market, 
after all, was created not by 
greedy producers alone but in 
conjunction with consumers 
eager for new toys, gadgets, and 
goods with which to enhance 
their lives. As consumers, for 
better or worse, we get what we 
ask for. 

— Linda Simon 


ARRIETA RENT ITT ESE ERR I: 
CURRENTS OF DEATH: 
POWER LINES, COMPUTER 
TERMINALS, AND THE 
ATTEMPT TO COVER UP 
THEIR THREAT TO YOUR 
HEALTH, by Paul Brodeur. 
Simon and Schuster, 333 pages, 
$19.95. 


The story spread across the top 
of page 15 of the November 30 
Boston Globe was pretty damned 
unnerving: STUDY FINDS LINK 
BETWEEN CANCER, EXPOSURE 
TO POWER LINES 

Oh, poop. Looks like Paul 
Brodeur, who scribed a 300-plus- 
page screed saying the same 
thing — that power lines, 
computer screens, and even 


‘ Navy radar systems are all part of 


a giant, cancer-producing 








network, and that the 
government and big business 
have been covering it up for years 
— is on tosomething. Which 
means, of course, that, for our 
own good health, we’re going to 
have to take him seriously. 
Unfortunately, we'd all be 
better off if we could dismiss 
Currents of Death as the mad 
rantings of a paranoid conspiracy 
theorist. God knows the material 
is weird enough. Brodeur, a 
longtime staff writer for the New 
Yorker, has woven together 
decades of research to suggest — 
strongly — that the electric and 
magnetic fields given off by the 
utility lines that crisscross the 
planet might be killing us. Worse 
yet, by chronicling the combined 
antics of the power industry, the 
federal government, and a cadre 
of powerful naysayers, Brodeur 
makes the even more frightening 
case that the very same people 
who should be protecting the 
public-at-large from this 





suspected menace have managed 
to consistently obfuscate the 
issue. 

Brodeur’s main premise is 
simple: for millions of years, 
humans have evolved within the 
natural electromagnetic field 
given off by Earth. But in the past 
century, particularly the past 50 
years, the advances of technology 
have effectively altered that field, 
cluttering it with low-dose fields 
radiated by power lines and a 
host of other electrically powered 
sources. The alleged result: 
human bodies that are - 
surrounded by unnatural electric 
and magnetic fields do unnatural 
things — like develop cancer. 

The heroes in this story are the 
relatively few maverick 
researchers who've tried to 
document the damage. Nancy 
Wertheimer, for example, an 
epidemiologist who in 1974 
found that some types of cancer 
were more likely to develop in 
children who lived near certain 
power lines in Denver, is 
portrayed as a courageous 
pioneer who was forced to spend 
years defending her work against 
attacks from utility companies. 

And the villains, naturally, are 
the business and government 
concerns who, out of economic 
self-interest, insist on denying 
the threat outright, discrediting 
work that challenges that 
position, and covering up any 
research that they can’t shoot 
down. After all, if it can be 
conclusively proven that such 
ubiquitous items as power lines 
are a public-health menace, 
making the world safe again will 
prove to be a mammothly 
expensive task. 

The computer and newspaper 








industries are also solidly 
whacked for clouding (or, in the 
case of the media, ignoring) the 
suspected danger of radiation 
from video display terminals 
(VDTs), which studies have 
suggested may be linked to eye 
disorders, miscarriages among 
pregnant VDT operators, and 
birth defects. Given that 
journalists, almost universally, 
rely heavily on VDTs, such an 
oversight by their own colleagues 
is unconscionable. 

Brodeur, brimming with 
righteous indignation, builds a 
convincing case for this grand 
conspiracy, an epic-yet-unseen 
David-and-Goliath battle. Much 
of the drama gets lost in the 
writing (take this tortured 
sentence from page 142: “In 
Blackman’s own calcium-efflux 
experiments, the magnetic field 
component of low-frequency 
radiation appears to have played 
a major role in the hypothetical 
conversion of electromagnetic 
energy into physiochemical 
changes”), but that is to be 
somewhat forgiven. Brodeur has 
taken a wealth of arcane, 
obscure, and highly complicated 
information and attempted to 
boil it down to a point where it is 
palatable — or at least digestible 
— to the determined layman. 
Given most of the media’s virtual 
snubbing of the story, that alone 
is to be commended. 

o-  ha — Sean Flynn 
SRN DCRR EN A 
THE HEART OF ROCK AND 
SOUL: THE 1001 GREATEST 
SINGLES EVER MADE, by 
Dave Marsh. Plume/New 
American Library, 717 pages, 
$14.95. 


Rock critic Dave Marsh’s latest 
opus isn’t the apotheosis of the 
list book. He wrote that in The 
Rock Book of Lists, with Kevin 
Stein in 1984, and in two editions 
of the Rolling Stone Record 
Guide. The Heart of Rock and 
Soul is more a grand critical mea 
culpa for the bathetic Glory Days 
(1987), his second Springsteen 
book. Limiting himself to 45s, 
which disqualifies a hefty 
number of would-be hits that lay 
dormant as album tracks, Marsh 
has composed essays of varying 
lengths on 1001 of his favorite 
songs from the past 35 years. 
(“Nobody goes around humming 
albums,” he notes at one point.) 
He favors rock, soul, rockabilly, 
blues, doo-wop, and country and 
Western over funk, disco, punk, 
and pop. His mission is to 
construct a mighty epitaph for 
the late seven-inch 45 and to 
redress the long-held 
misconception that the history of 
pop-rock is the story of 
subversion as style — there's 
plenty of unheralded 
reconciliation to be dealt with, 
Marsh claims. 

Because he’s always felt this 
country’s indigenous music was 
undervalued, Marsh’s 
revisionism salutes blacks and 
women, and his pro-American 
bias verges on jingoism. Figures 
like Motown’s Smokey Robinson 
and Holland, Dozier, and 
Holland are revered both for their 
songwriting finesse and for how, 
as producers, they shaped the 
way their sound-stories were told 
(as in Brenda Holloway’s version 
of Robinson’s “When I’m Gone”). 
Some essays detail session 
histories, others nail down songs 
in quick takes, and Marsh. . 
sometimes pairs records together 
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to show how singers and songs 
talk to each other across the 
years. (The most unusual 
coupling: “A Lover's Question” 
by Clyde McPhatter with 
“Oliver's Army,” Elvis Costello.) 

The Heart of Rock and Soul is a 
minefield of unlikely facts. 
Marsh’s number one, Marvin 
Gaye’s “Heard It Through the 
Grapevine,” was actually 
recorded before (but released 
after) Gladys Knight's smash hit 
with the same song in 1967; The 
Jackson 5 sing back-up on Stevie 
Wonder’s “You Haven't Done 
Nothin” in 1974; and Jerome 
Kern’s wife tried to sue to prevent 
the Platters’ release of her 
husband’s and Otto Harbach’s 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” in 
1958. But it’s also a collector’s wet 
dream that weeds out forgotten 
sleepers, one-hit wonders, 
neglected B-sides, left-field 
covers, and uncharted 
masterpieces that are still worth 
finding and hearing. 

To call Dave Marsh 
confrontational in his choices and 
opinions is putting it gently. 
While certain omissions explain 
themselves (Sam Cooke’s “You 
Send Me” is already 
overburdened with praise, and 
the Beach Boys’ “Good 
Vibrations” is elaborate but 
fragmented), the revisionist chip 
on his shoulder sometimes gets in 
the way of common sense. The 
Beatles don’t chart until “Ticket 
to Ride,” which weighs in at 
number 29. And for all his talk of 
rock’s unexplored reconciliation 
theme, “Hey Jude” goes not just 
uncharted, but completely 
unmentioned. His more glaring 
omissions reveal checkered 
judgment and double standards. 
Where is Jonathan Richman’s 
“Roadrunner”? Why is Buffalo 
Springfield's “For What It’s 
Worth” (a song about “one of the 
most directionless, apolitical 
events of the decade”) chosen 
over Crosby, Stills, Nash, and 
Young’s unlisted “Ohio” for pop 
commentary? Does he really 
think Crowded House (who score 
twice with “Something So 
Strong” and “Don’t Dream It’s 
Over”) is more worthy than 
Squeeze or Simply Red? 

Anybody’s list would toss up 
these kinds of questions; Marsh 
begs them with hyperbole and 
often patronizing justifications. 
Still, the book excels at musical 
description, and overboard and 
controversial is better than 
understated placation. At one 
point, Marsh mentions that rock’s 
great unwritten novel remains 
the story of what would have 
happened to Buddy Holly had he 

survived the legendary 1959 
plane crash that also killed the 
Big Bopper and Richie Valens. 
Then, in the entry to Richie 
Valens’s “Come On, Let's Go,” 
Marsh takes a stab at the idea: the 
Big Bopper becomes a hairpieced 
game-show host and plays 
Vegas; Buddy Holly gets a 
divorce, plummets as a 
performer, flourishes as a writer, 
and produces an oldies revue he 
refuses to appear in that becomes 
a Vegas staple; Valens bloats into 
a 300-pound session guitarist and 
becomes a guitar teacher back in 
East LA. In real life, with the 
Rolling Stones accepting Donald 
Trump's bid to play Atlantic City, 
his “where are they now” fantasy 
makes you wish you could call 
Marsh more off the mark. 

— Tim Riley 
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RARER) TIRES NE 
THE PANTHER WOMAN: 
FIVE TALES FROM THE 
CASSETTE RECORDER, by 
Sarah Kirsch, translated by 
Marion Faber. University of 
Nebraska Press, 146 pages, 
$17.50, $8.95 paper. 


For most Americans, group 
consciousness seldom goes 
further than slumber parties and 
football teams. Indeed, even in 
the midst of Eastern Europe’s 
astonishing upheaval, social 
communism — as a quotidian 
formula for existence — conjures 
up little or nothing concrete in 
the average Western imagination. 
The Panther Woman (first 
published as Die Pantherfrau in 
1973), by East German Sarah 
Kirsch, goes a long way toward 
redressing that rampant 
ignorance: this collection of 
monologues, distilled from her 
interviews with five fellow 
countrywomen, provides a 
timely taste of the lives now 
being “liberated.” 

Such is the ostensible premise 
of the pieces, anyway. The lives 
of the women in the interviews 
(entitled “The Panther Woman,” 
“Turbulent Year,” “A Bathtub . 
Full of Whipped Cream,” 
“Swimming the Relay,” and 
“Twins”) are dramatically 
divergent in some ways — in the 
speakers’ aspirations, for 
example. That's only natural — 
the interviewees include a tamer 
of circus panthers, a bureaucrat, a 
historian, a businesswoman, and 
a factory worker. What binds 
them together are their 
experiences in the multiple 
Communist groups and 
organizations to which each has 
belonged, such as the German 
Communist Party and the 
German Socialist Party. 
(Particularly interesting is the 
matter-of-fact account of the 
bureaucrat’s arrest and 
imprisonment for.anti-Nazi 
activities.) 

For the:most part; the ‘biiaee 
relate the everyday, mundane 
details of their lives, with only 
occasional social commentary. 
The panther woman explains 
how she learned to train animals, 
anc| how she married and raised a 
child while touring with the 
circus; she describes, as well, the 
relati sely sedentary but socially 
active winter off-season. The 
factory worker of “Twins” 
remembers her struggle to earn 
her share of the family’s income 
and her dislike of the alienated 
labor it required — at-home 
handiwork, post-office lifting 
and carrying, warehouse 
piecework. The women share the 
particulars of their work lives, 
revealing comparatively few 
intimacies about their families 
and their lovers. What's ironic 
about these “autobiographies” of 
East German women is that the 
stories they tell sound so familiar 
to us: they expose their subjects’ 
condition as not so very different 
from our own, exterior to the 
specifics of culture and class. 

As a feminist enterprise — 
which is the claim made for the 
book by translator Marion Faber 
in her introduction — the work is 
not wholly successful. In all five 
stories, the questions and 
direction of interviewer/writer 
Sarah Kirsch (who’s also a noted 
poet and short-story writer) have 
been airbrushed away, leaving 
only the voices of the women 
themselves. The reason, Faber 
explains, for this death-of-the- 
author approach is to subvert the 
hierarchy normally present in the 
Q&A format, specifically the 
power of the interviewer over her 
subject. Yet where there would 
otherwise be an urgency in the 
way language and ideas bounce 
between two parties there 
remains an opacity of narrative: it 
is as if a very fine web had been 
spun around each woman and 
she were trying to communicate 
from afar. 








— Ketura Persellin 


CRIN BO ER SEN A 
RED LINE, by Charles Bowden. 
Norton, 187 pages, $16.95. 


In the opening pages of his 
new memoir Red Line, Charles 


Bowden writes, “I am dangerous 
around maps. They beckon me, 
especially blank spaces.” He 
solves emotional crises by 
leaving his Tucson home for 200- 
mile jaunts in tennis sneakers 
across the bleak griddles of the 
Southwestern deserts, territory 
popular only among dune 
buggiers, missile testers, and 
Mexicans going to el norte. “I am 
typical of [our] hunger for 
motion,” he writes. “I take no 
vacations. I just leave, go, race.” 
The 41-year-old Bowden hails 
from the Tucson milieu of 
Edward Abbey and the redneck 
environmental anarchists of 
Earth First. In his wonderful 1986 
book, Blue Desert, Bowden, a 
former crime reporter, seems like 
a Philip Marlowe with 
endangered creatures as his 
clients: Mexican freetail bats, 
desert tortoises, Sonoran 
pronghorn antelope who have an 
iffy lifespan as residents of an Air 
Force testing range. But this book 
nods only briefly toward his 
career as an ornery nature writer. 
Written with a brooding noir 
sensibility, Red Line can seem 
overblown, flowing along on too 
many pronouncements where 
some humbler specifics would 
better explain why his bleak 
spirit prevails. But if you just 
accept his mood, Bowden can be 
a masterful writer. And his 
appreciation for the broken 
innocence of America often 
comes out as pure as the best Beat 
poetry. Early in the book Bowden 
becomes a father for the first 
time; but his relationship with the 


mother was so casual he never 
gives us her name. The day after 
his son arrives, two bodies show 
up in the grass west of town, drug 
executionees, with their hands 
tied and bullets in their heads. 
Instead of turning to his son, born 
to a stranger anyway, Bowden 
begins digging out the biography 
of the slain Ignacio Robles 
Valencia, or Nacho, known as a 
killer. “I go. . . looking for a dead 
man who murdered men, 
women, and children because I 
know this will restore me to life,” 
Bowden writes. “I have been a 
student of hunger and now I 
decide to feed.” 

As he tries to piece together the 
story of the sociopathic killer, 
Bowden keeps finding a 
vaporous figure. On trips to 
Nacho’s Mexican home, Nogales, 
Bowden and his ex-narc 
companion call on the 
newspaper, cantina, barrio, cop 
station, and relatives, but never 
get much further than flat details. 
“Nacho killed with a screwdriver, 
a scissors, or a knife.” For tattoos 
he had “on his chest the head of a 
tiger, a rose, a spider web and 
spider, on his back the virgin of 
Guadalupe and the face of a 
woman.” A former lover says, 
“He didn’t know how to stay 
home and watch TV.” 

With the investigation into - ; 
Nacho yielding such stingy 
results, Bowden lets the rest of his 
life flow into Red Line: a desert 
hike, a trip deep into Mexico and 
a seaside village where his fellow 
Americans are birders, surfers, 
and a couple with a satellite dish 





that catches hundreds of 
American TV stations. “But the 
most amazing thing of all . . 
every time [the husband] flips 
through the channels he finds 
that Clockwork Orange is on 
somewhere. Imagine, he says, a 
country where at any time of day 
or night Yzsomeone] is watching 
Clockwork Orange.” Red Line 
lavishes space on the passing 
parade of characters and their’ 
odd stories, and for a time we 
grow impatient, wondering why 
Bowden gets so easily diverted, 
until we accept that hunting for 
Nacho has become the excuse to 
ask questions and they are the 
story. : 
In the final pages Red Line 
scatters into thoughts about 
dying pets, acquaintances 
growing too old for the drug 
trade, a blind singer in a 
businessmen’s bar. That the killer 
of Nacho has been found 
disappears in two sentences, a 
scrap from an expired obsession. 
“A friend considers my various 
wanderings,” Bowden writes, 
“and says the trouble is that I 
have no quest, no beginning, 
middle, and end.” Sometimes — 
most times — life is like that. 

— Will Nixon 


|Saalteye 
ORDINARY TIME, by A.G. 


Mojtabai. Doubleday, 223 
pages, $17.95. 


Lord knows, the sins of the 
dust-jacket copywriter should 
not be visited on the novelist. On 
the back of Ordinary Time we 
read that, “in the spirit of 
Flannery O’Connor,” A.G. 
Mojtabai “explores the strange 
parallels of religious and secular 
life.” Mojtabai’s story is played 
out in Durance, a terribly small 
Texas town, smack dab in the 
middle of the Bible belt. Beyond 
that, the comparisons with 
O’Connor have 4 nasty way of 
highlighting the bs a a Of: 
this novel. . 

The events in Mojtabai’s novel 
take place during “ 
time,”.a period of 33 or 34 Woks 
in the Roman calendar during 
which no particular aspect of the 
mystery of Christ is celebrated. 

The story that unfolds during 
this period is principally about 
four characters. There’s 
Henrietta, good soul and owner 
of a diner located across the street 
from the town’s cemetery. She 
employs one of the major 
characters in the book and feeds 
the other two. Val, a stranger to 
town — and to himself, since he 
has amnesia — is her employee. 
He steps off a bus at Durance and 
stays. Then there is a boy named 
Cleat, who falls in love with Val. 
Cleat is not entirely sane, so that 
even when one is in his head, one 
only has clues to what drives 
him. The fourth character is 

Father Gilvary, regular consumer 
of cinnamon twists and coffee. 
His tale is all of loss — loss of 
sight (he is going blind) and loss 
of faith. 

Mojtabai’s novel aims to reveal 
the extraordinary in these 
ordinary people, in this ordinary 
time, in this ordinary place. Like 
O'Connor, she wants to do this 
on several levels. In O’Connor’s 
essay, “The Nature and Aim of 
Fiction,” she refers to the way 
that the medieval commentators 
on the Scriptures discovered 
three interpretative levels in the 
text: the allegorical, the moral, 
and the anagogical. On the 
allegorical or literal level, one fact 
points to another. Many readers, 
O’Connor explains, can only read 
on this level, and for these folks it 
is important to tell a good story. 
For those who can go deeper 
there are the moral and 
anagogical or spiritual levels. 
Rather than try to transcend the 
ordinary to find the spiritual, 
Mojtabai’s novel means to reveal 
the extraordinary on each of 
these levels. It would be 
fascinating if she could do it, but 





instead, it’s merely ordinariness, 
at every possible level of 
meaning, that suffuses her story. 

Henrietta and the Father are 
stock characters; the other two 
are incompletely drawn. Even 
Mojtabai’s fanatical characters 
are tiresome rather than 
compelling; one lesser character, 
a hell-fire and brimstone 
preacher, is, at his most 
hysterical, strikingly dull. 

The plodding nature of the 
narrative is aggravated by the 
writing style. Mojtabai is 
enormously fond of using 
sentence fragments, sharp little 
phrases that are meant to hit your 
ear like a pebble on a lake. A 
landscape is described in this 
manner: “Dirt blowing. And 
tumbleweed, whole bushes of it, 
wind spirals, whirling down the 
road, hitching on to bumpers, 
latching on to fences, to anything, 
anything that passes. ” 

At other points, the author has 
a real gift for imagery. In fact, the 
energy of the novel is 
concentrated in the successful 
physical descriptions. This is not 
surprising, given the fact that an 
underlying tenet of this work is 
the intrinsic sacredness of matter. 
In an epigraph to the novel, 
Mojtabai quotes a story from the 
Midrash in which a rabbi tells a 
pagan that “No place is devoid of 
God's presence, not even a lowly 
bush.” Or, of course, a lowly 
town like Durance. 

Yet for Mojtabai, no. one 
moment, no one object contains 
more reality than the next. 
Everything, it seems, can be a 
source of grace. The result is a 
curious flattening. Everything 
seems smaller, less mysterious, 
for her conclusion, rather than 
fuller, stuffed with meaning. The 
world of Durance can be a 
striking one — for the reader 
whose eyes are open. But the 
novel doesn’t have the kind of 
grab-you-by-the-lapels force that 
makes you want to look, to stare. 
Instead, you want to close your 
eyes. 

— Debra Spark 
_ secncaermanaeRtR/ SS era: eA 
FEVER, by John Edgar .--~° 
Wideman. Holt, 161 pages, 
$16.95. 


* The widely praised author of 
seven novels and a memoir, John 
Edgar Wideman has here 
assembled an ambitious and 
varied collection of short stories. 
It’s bracing to see one of our 
better writers testing his range, 
occasionally pushing the 
boundaries of the short-story 
form itself. Though Fever’s 12 
stories have rough stretches, the 
collection is to be applauded for 
its linguistic virtuosity and 
beautifully dramatized moral 
vision. 

Wideman’s chief theme in the 
best of these stories is the tragic 
separateness at the heart of being 
human, the desire for the 
communion that can only be 
experienced fleetingly, if at all. In 
“The Statue of Liberty” a black 
man tells us that “one of the 
pleasures of jogging in the 
country is seeing those houses 
your route takes you past each 
day and wondering who lives in 
them.” We hear about various 
sorts of houses and share the 
man’s leisurely fantasies about 
the lives he imagines unfolding 
inside them. He also likes to 
think himself “another person in 
another place.” He imagines 
himself a “solitary white woman 
nearly naked on dangerous 
streets” who lets “the huge black 
man” who “springs from the 
shadows” throw her down, 
realizing she’s willing to give 
freely what “none of his violence, 
his rage” will yield. 

During the course of this 
reverie, feeling repulsion and 
fascination, the reader migrates 
wholly into the consciousness of 
this imagined woman, slowly 
coming to think that perhaps 
that’s where the story has taken 
place all along. From here on, the 
story shifts to the point of view of 





a woman living in a house past 
which a black man and a white 
woman frequently jog. She 
fantasizes an elaborate, 
disturbingly erotic seduction, 
convincing herself that she and 
the man share an unspoken 
understanding when their eyes 
meet each morning: “We must 
move past certain kinds of 
resistance, habits that are nothing 
more than habits. Get past or be 


locked like stupid baying animals — 


in a closet forever.” 

In “Valaida” (Wideman says in 
a note that “Valaida Snow... 
was a jazz trumpeter, singer and 
dancer of immense talent”) a 
Holocaust survivor wishes to 
“move past certain kinds of 
resistance” and tell Clara | 
Jackson, the black woman who 
has cleaned his apartment once a 
week for many years, how 
Valaida Snow once saved his life. 
He offers to make tea if she will 
hear him out. His half-century of 
isolation has on this day become 
too much, because lately “he 
finds himself listening intently 
for a sign that the night knows 
he’s listening, but what he hears 
is his absence. The night busy 
with itself, denying him.” So he 
tells her what happened in the 
camp, how “a dark angel” saved 
him. She listens politely, leaves 
eagerly when he stops. Knowing 
the telling of the story has not 
bridged the chasm between 
them, knowing that nothing | 
could, he imagines her going 
home to her family. “He tries to 
picture them, eating and 
drinking, huge people crammed 
ina tiny, shabby room. 
Unimaginable, really. The faces 
of her relatives become his. 
Everyone’s hair is thick and 
straight and black.” 

Although none of the other 
stories quite equals the power of 
these two, all but “Surfiction” (a 
send-up, apparently, of 
“metafietion’”’), “Concert” (at best 
a murky draft of a story), and 
perhaps “Hostages” (which too 
eagerly displays its own 
workings) are superbly 
composed. Everrthe title story, a 

“meditation on history” that so 
constaritly threatens to collapse 
under its own weight it seems to 
want to be a novel, finally 
overcomes all its formal 
gymnastics and reveals 
something of the intimate 
workings of history. Though 
Wideman the short-story writer 
can’t yet equal Wideman the 
novelist, readers will surely 
welcome Fever's emotionally and 
intellectually resonant writing. 

— John Repp 
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HEAVY WINGS, by Zhang Jie. 
Translated by Howard 
Goldblatt:Grove Weidenfeld, 
308 pages, $19.95. 


Originally written in serial 
form for a Chinese literary 
magazine, Heavy Wings bears 
the grooves of that form. The 
novel, set in Beijing in the early 
‘80s, is a sequence of discrete 
vignettes featuring numerous 
characters loosely linked by their 
various connections to the 
Morning Light Auto Works and 
the government's Ministry of 
Heavy Industry. Unfortunately, 
Zhang Jie does not linger long 
enough on any of them; although 
the book closes on an 
emotionally charged family 
drama, the decision to focus on 
these particular characters seems 
arbitrary. Another weakness, no 
doubt due to the serialist’s need 
to prod the reader’s memory and 
ensure continuity, is the author’s 
tendency to reiterate themes and 
overlap voices. 

Despite such flaws, Heavy 
Wings does provide an insightful 
and highly critical vision of 
contemporary Beijing, an 
imaginative rendering that 
complements the more factual 
accounts supplied by Western 
newspapers. Its panorama ranges 
from the political arena, in which 
moribund ideology contends 
with nascent reformism, to the 
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dismal economic situation, in 
which Chinese industry struggles 
in vain to keep up with Japan and 
the US while the majority of its 
workers live in poverty. A 
hopelessly tangled bureaucracy 
impedes change and disguises 
corruption at all levels. Zhang Jie 
has a firm grasp on China’s 
awkward position; as one 
character describes it, “We're 
living in a society that’s neither 
capitalist nor communist, neither 
fish nor fowl, neither this nor 
that, neither hot nor cold, always 
at odds, up and down, where 
nothing is as it should be, and 
everything can be interpreted one 
way or the other. No one ever 
knows which way to go, and 
nothing’s ever made clear.” 
Indeed, the author is as much 
concerned with the effects of 
society on individuals as with the 
workings of that society itself. 
Specifically, she focuses on the 
tragic effects of China’s “feudal 
morality,” according to which 
people must lead impeccable 
lives and a single actual or 
alleged transgression can ruin a 
person’s life. So we see vice- 
minister Zheng Ziyun suffer in a 
loveless but convention-bound 
marriage, while Fang Wenxuan 
pays dearly for an extramarital 
infatuation. Women fare badly 
on all fronts: as conventional 
wives they become shrewish 
promoters of their husbands’ 
careers; as professionals they are 
subject to sexist backbiting. 





Hypocrisy and corruption are 


‘rampant, the result of a rapidly 


changing political climate that 
renders all interpersonal bonds 
unstable and generates massive 
insecurity. Only a consummate 
politician like Minister Tian 
Soucheng, whose career strategy 
consists of constantly ‘testing the 
winds,” can rise above the fray. 

Heavy Wings depicts a grim 
culture in which people long for a 
better past or grieve over 
opportunities lost, all the while 
hoping in vain for some sort of 
vaguely utopian future. Vain, 
because nothing is clearer from 
Zhang Jie’s narrative than that 
individual integrity and initiative 
have but scant effect on China’s 
institutionalized corruption. 
Well-intentioned reason is no 
match for self-protective 
rationalization: the venal ones 
triumph while those who hazard 
idealism are doomed to live as 
marginalized, embittered 
spectators. 

— Lois Nesbitt 


EA SAR SERENE MN EEE 
ORDINARY LOVE & GOOD 
WILL: TWO NOVELLAS, by 
Jane Smiley. Knopf, 197 pages, 
$17.95. 


Reflecting on a dead marriage, 
the narrator of Ordinary Love 
gropes for words to explain what 
went awry to one of the five 
grown children scarred by its _ 
failure. “I would like to tell Joe 








what a peculiar and suffocating 
feeling it got to be, to be attended 
to so closely, to have every idle 
iremark sucked up and 
‘transformed into a theory, to be 
‘made relentlessly significant, 
‘oneself and an enlarged model of 
‘oneself, the Visible Woman, 
\always being told what she was 
-like and what it meant.” 

Jane Smiley's approach to 
fiction, apparently shaped by 
such an aversion to bombast, is 
delicate. Her people betray no 
plotmaster’s strings dictating 
their actions, nor do they embody 
heavy symbols. Instead, in two 
distinct but equally satisfying 
novellas of family dynamics, 
Smiley merely parts a curtain to 
permit a view into dramas 
already under way. 

Ordinary Love's Rachel 
Kinsella was once at the hub of 
an idyll, wife of a brilliant man, 
nurturing a young brood, living 
in a cozy house amid acres of 
rural beauty. When her marriage 
dissolves, she draws on the 
common-sense stoicism of her 
farmer forebears and rebuilds her 
life, alone. Gradually, her 
estranged children re-enter her 
sphere. Annie and Daniel, 
shadow characters, make few 
demands. Ellen, the second- 
generation genius, squanders 
herself on resisting the 
unchangeable. Twins Joe and 
Michael, biologically intertwined 
yet temperamentally 
incompatible, form two halves of 











a permanently fragmented 
whole. Whereas Joe, a student, is 
moody and high-strung, with a 
need to confront and discuss, 
Michael, a teacher just back from 
a two-year tour of duty in 
bleakest India, is taciturn and 
withdrawn. “I try to accept the 
mystery of my children,” muses 
Rachel, “. . . of how, however 
much you know or remember of 
them, they don’t add up.” Driven 


by curiosity, she risks exploration - 


of gaps in understanding among 
them all, knowing that “there are 
things we can do in our family — 
eat peacefully, lend money, 
confide — but reunions are 
fraught with echoes.” 

Good Will spans 15 months in 
the Waldenesque milieu created 
by Bob Miller for himself, his 
wife Liz, and their small son 
Tommy in the Pennsylvania 
countryside. In the opening 
section, having impressed an 
interviewer who wants to include 
him in her upcoming book with 
the success of his 18-year 
experiment (“Compared to 
scrounging in Vietnam, which I 
did, this is no big deal’”’), Miller 
basks in contentment, in a life he 
describes as “an orderly retreat 


from each boundary that 
contains us. . . in perfect 
serenity.” 


Miller soon finds, however, 
that cherishing his distance from 
modern problems can’t protect 
him from their intrusion, in the 
form of his son’s envy of a 








| classmate, a pampered black girl. 
| First the boy destroys her “Jem” 
|and “Kimber” dolls, icons of the 
| values that Miller has rejected; 
| then the child slashes his 
_schoolmate’s pretty new purple 
‘coat, widening the fissure in 
| Bob’s Eden. Bringing wishful 
‘thinking to bear on a situation 
_eluding his control, Miller 
invokes his grandfather and 
solutions that worked, or seemed 
to, in a simpler time. “Let me, for 
the moment, not see with the 
eyes that the last half of the 
twentieth century have given me, 
eyes that pick out the tiny, 
glinting threads of cause and 
effect running everywhere. . . I 
am cool and resolved. I spell out 
moral values, expectations, and 
consequences. . .” But the end of 
this well-intentioned parent's 
nightmare is still around the 
corner. 

Smiley is a fortysomething, 
thrice-married Midwesterner 
whose 1987 short-story 
collection, The Age of Grief, was 
nominated for a 1987 National 
Book Critics Circle Award. “I 
received letters that in some ways 
were more astonishing than the 
reviews,” she said in an 
interview, “as if I had tapped into 
some deep nerve without 
expecting to.” Engaging, 
resonant, and finely crafted, 
Ordinary Love & Good Will may 
well mean more work for Jane 
Smiley's postal carrier. 

— Alison Comey 
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DOZEN 
WAYS 





TO EARN 
AN EARLY 


RETIRE- 
ME 








1. Load up on 
saturated fats. 
2. Eat lots of high- 
cholesterol foods. 
3. Smoke. 
4. Drive when you 
could walk. 
5. Put on extra weight. 
6. Ignore your high 
blood pressure. 
7. Postpone medical 
checkups. 
8. Stop exercising 
regularly. 
9. Eat rich desserts 
after each meal. 
10. Don’t worry about 
diabetes. 
11. Heavily salt 
everything you eat. 


Follow these steps and 
you could retire from work, 
and from life, sooner than 
you planned. 
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Codependent No 
More moves 
beyond 
understanding 
codependence to 
the dynamics of 
healthy recovery 
Paperback 


The Reader’s 


A first-of-its-kind 
the best books in 


ultimate guide to 


Codependency 
By Melody Beattie 





Harry &Wally's 
Favorite TV 


Shows 
By Harry Castleman 
and Walter J. Podrazik 


Provocative, 

funny, and totally 
entertaining—a new 
guide to the highs, 
lows, and obscure 
treats that await 
today’s viewers 
Paperback 

$14.95 
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The Far Side 
Off-The- Wall 
Calendar 


Cartoonist Gary 
Larson’s unique 
wit and hilarity 
have made the 
Far Side Off-The- 
Wall Calendar 
America’s #1 
bestseller. 

$7.95 
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Variations on an evergreen theme 


art books are the norm for this 

time of year. Each one offers the 
vicarious experience of an ideal 
exhibition: all the significant work ofa, 
single artist or movement is brought 
together under one cover. Recent 
museum fare, however, has not fallen too 
shy of these books’ fantasies. Through 
remarkable loans, a number of 
spectacular shows have transpired over 
the last year: the Braque and Picasso, 
Degas, Goya, and Velasquez 
retrospectives immediately come to 
mind. The pleasant byproduct of this 
good fortune is not only exhibition 
catalogues that rival the best coffee-table 
books in terms of sheer size and lavish 
reproductions, but works that also 
contain a number of fine essays by 
leading scholars. And the way museum 
throngs are these days, they’re not only 
the next-best thing to being there, they're 
sometimes even better. 

* * * 

DAVID HOCKNEY: A 
RETROSPECTIVE, essays by R.B. 
Kitaj, Henry Geldzahler, Christopher 
Knight, Gert Schiff, Anne Hoy, 
Kenneth E. Silver, and Lawrence 
Weschler. The Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art and Abrams, 287 pages, 
24 original prints, $60. 

Although the David Hockney 
retrospective took place some time ago, 
those weary of New England’s winter 
and longing for warmth should find the 
sensuous reproductions of Hockney’s 
lush California scenes an enchanting 
respite. In the beginning of this 
handsome catalogue, R.B. Kitaj says of 
David Hockney that “Living well may be 
the best revenge, as the saying goes, but 
so is drawing just a little better than 
anyone else.” Five separate and 
abundantly illustrated texts then follow 
focusing on Hockney’s early influences, 
stage designs, inventive photographic 
techniques, printmaking experiments, 
and luminous canvases. Ultimately, 
these essays suggest that Hockney not 
only draws a little better than anyone 
else, he also designs, photographs, 
prints, and paints a little better. The most 
convincing piece on Hockney’s talents, 
however, is Lawrence Weschler’s 
interview with the artist. Extensively 
quoted, Hockney turns out to be his own 
best spokesman, revealing an 
exceedingly articulate and erudite man 
bursting with ideas. For anyone even 
slightly interested in physics, Cubism, 
Modernism, Japanese aesthetics, or 
photocopying’s potential as a 
printmaking medium, Hockney’s 
thoughts are provocative. 


E xtravagant, beautifully illustrated 


- FRANS HALS, edited by Seymour 


Slive, with contributions by Pieter 
Biesboer, Martin Bijl, Karin Groen, 
Ella Hendriks, Michael Hoyle, Frances 
S. Jowell, Koos Levy-van Halm, 
Liesbeth Abraham, Bianca M. du 
Mortier, and Irene van Thiel-Stroman. 
The Royal Academy of Arts, 437 pages, 
$60. 

Shortly after Frans Hals’s death in 
1666, his work fell into oblivion. As this 
thoughtful and meticulously detailed 
catalogue points out, Hals was not only 
confused with another Frans Hals — a 
drunkard and wife beater — and thus 
conderhned on moralistic grounds, he 
was also a painter of somber, stark 
portraits that clashed with the rococo 
interiors of the early 1700s. Moreover, his 
bravura brush work was considered so 
rough that even his supporters claimed, 
“Too bad, he did not have more patience 
in finishing his pictures.” Surely, if not 
for Théophile Thoré’s championing of 
Hals’s work in the mid 1800s, his 
paintings would have remained in dusty 
attics. Edouard Manet picked up on 
Thoré’s discovery, recognizing the merits 
of Hals’s broken brush strokes. Even 
portraitists like John Singer Sargent 
admired Hals’s virtuoso style and 
simplified tonal modulations. The timing 
for the National Gallery of Art's large 
Hals show (it runs through December 31) 
and its thick catalogue is perfect. As 
during Hals’s lifetime, art is now 
becoming a bigger and bigger business 
with more people able and eager to buy 








Andre Kértész, Satiric Dancer (1926) 


Off the walls 





by Mary Sherman 


it. At such times portraiture tends to be 
the desired art form since the patron is 
able to take part in the process of 
immortality. Thus, the show and, even 
more so, the catalogue’s fine essays and 
reproductions present a good 
opportunity to study the qualities that 
make the best portraits — the qualities 
that Hals’s work exemplifies. 


ON THE ART OF FIXING A 
SHADOW: ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY YEARS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
by Sarah Greenough, Joel Snyder, 
David Travis, and Colin Westerbeck. 
Bulfinch Press, 510 pages, $75. 

This exhibit, organized to 
commemorate the 150th anniversary of 
the invention of the camera, is one of the 
most important photography shows in 
recent years. Fifty years ago, the curator 
Beaumont Newhall took on a similar 
project; however, his task posed more 
problems. At that time, museum shows 
of photography were not common, nor 
were serious studies of the medium 
available. Today, however, with many 
fine exhibitions and books devoted to the 
historical, technological, and individual 


-efforts of photography, such a 


comprehensive undertaking would be 
unwieldy as well as unnecessary. On the 
Art of Fixing a Shadow, therefore, 
focuses on photography’s role as an 
aesthetic medium. The results are a 
visually striking show and an equally 
stunning catalogue. Along with many 
fine essays on photography, pictures by 
such greats as Eugene Atget, Edward 
Steichen, Andre Kértész, Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, Diane Arbus, Man Ray, 
Christian Boltanski, and numerous other 
remarkable artists make this richly 
illustrated catalogue one of the most 
enjoyable. 





Frans .Hals: Regents of the Old Men’s Almshouse (1664) 


10 + 10: CONTEMPORARY SOVIET 
AND AMERICAN PAINTERS, by 
Marla Price, Graham W.]J. Beal, John E. 
Bowlt, and Victor Misiano. Abrams, 
170 pages, $39.95. 

If any further proof of glasnost is 
needed, this is it. In their bilingual 
introduction, exhibit organizers Marla 
Price and Graham Beal assert that the 
show seeks to introduce young American 
artists and art to the Soviet Union and 
vice versa. A slight overview of the 
project then follows, along with Pushkin 
Museum curator Victor Misiano’s in- 
depth background of the little-known 
contemporary Soviet art world. 
Curiously, there is no companion piece 
for the US half of the exhibit; an essay 
along the lines of Misiano’s that would 
have focused on the show’s American 
artists — including David Salle, Donald 
Sultan, Annette Lemieux, and the 
remarkable but lesser-known Rebecca 
Purdum — would have been useful. 
Nevertheless, the catalogue’s main 
attractions are the illustrations (three 
beautiful color reproductions per artist) 
as well as the artists’ photographs and 
statements, all of which invite intriguing 
comparisons and encourage a broader 
understanding of each culture's differing 
attitudes and aesthetics. 


THE DRAWINGS BY REMBRANDT 
AND HIS SCHOOL, by Jeroen Giltaij. 
The Museum Boymans-van Beunigen, 
367 pages, $35. 

Although The Drawings By 
Rembrandt and His School is being used 
as the catalogue for the Sackler 
Museum’s current “Rembrandt and His 
School,” it is not really a catalogue for the 
show. It is a catalogue for part of the 
exhibition — the part that has been 
loaned by the Museum Boysman-van 








Beunigen. The book in fact is a 
documentation of the drawings by 
Rembrandt and his followers held in the 
Rotterdam Museum. And, at first glance, 
it appears to be a typical coffee-table _ 
book: large color plates fill each page, 
accompanied by brief descriptions on the 
facing pages. But in actuality, the book’s 
premise mirrors that of the Sackler show: 
a brief introductory essay and detailed 
analysis of each work presents some of 
the problems associated with attributing 
works to Rembrandt. No biographical or 
critical study of the artist’s oeuvre is 
included; the catalogue does not so much 
tell the reader anything new about 
Rembrandt or his historical significance 
as it expertly shows how his genius and 
“influence can be detected in a careful 
study of his works. 


AGAINST NATURE: JAPANESE ART 
IN THE EIGHTIES, edited by Eriko 
Osaka and Katy Kline, with a 
transcription of a roundtable 
discussion among Thomas 
Sokolowski, Kathy Halbreich, Kazue 
Kobata, Shinji Kohmoto, and Fumio 
Nanjo and essays by Shuhei Hosokawa 
and Eikou Ikui. Grey Art Gallery & 
Study Center, MIT List Visual Arts 
Center and the Japanese Foundation, 
$15 paper. 

Like the 10 + 10 catalogue, this volume 
presents the work of 10 artists from 
another country accompanied by 
bilingual text. The aim is to acquaint the 
American public with the little-known 
work of contemporary Japanese artists. 
Yasue Katori, the president of the Japan 
Foundation, notes in the 
acknowledgments that, “While a number 
of large, retrospective exhibitions 
devoted to modern Japanese masters as 
well as major historic survey exhibitions 
have been seen in America, there have 
been scant opportunities for the 
American public to view the art 
production of contemporary Japan in any 
systematic way.” 

The main difference. eenthe 10+ 
10 catalogue and this one, however, is 
that American artists are not included; 
then again, this is not a catalogue for an 
exchange show, and the Japanese are 
more familiar with American art than are 
the Soviets. Remarkably, though, 
contemporary Japanese art is as foreign 
to American audiences as contemporary 
Russian art is. Against Nature thus sets 
out to remedy this situation. And, the 
corrective is highly successful. The 
catalogue includes an insightful 
roundtable discussion with those 
involved in the exhibition, and the works 
reproduced are so intriguing that 
Japanese art — like their other ventures 
— seems ready to offer Americans some 
stiff competition. 


MONET: A RETROSPECTIVE, by 
Charles Stuckey. Crown Books, 388 
pages, $35. 

The Museum of Fine Art's “Monet in 
the ‘90s: The Series Paintings” is perhaps 
the biggest show scheduled in Boston for 
next year, and Charles Stuckey’s study is 
perhaps the best book written on the 
artist. Initially undertaken with an 
advance from Abrams, Stuckey’s 
remarkable biography was met with 
dismay by the publisher: his editor was 
not pleased by Stuckey’s assertions that 
the romantic legend of Claude Monet as 
a poor and scruffy artist does not hold up. 
Toward the end of his life, according to 
Stuckey, the master Impressionist had 
become a man “who was worried about 
what shade of yellow his dinner ware 
should be and how he could get the right 
variety of hybrid waterlily of a certain 
color to be on his pond.” When the editor 
argued that these ideas were much too 
epicene, Stuckey told him that “if he 
wanted Norman Mailer to write the 
book, he shouid get him to.” 

Luckily, the editors at Crown Books 
saw the merit of Stuckey’s research and 
insights. The outcome is a book that any 
Monet enthusiast or museumgoer hoping 
to stave off the anticipation of the 
upcoming show should not be without. 
And, best of all; as it has been out for 
some time, it is being sold at discount 
prices at many local bookstores. Oo 

































































































ublishers call it “niche 
P marketing,” and it means that 

finding an appropriate Christmas 
gift at a bookstore has never been easier. 
Niche books are aimed at fanatics — 
bottlecap collectors, horseshoe pitchers, 
people who are virtually certain to buy 
any definitive survey of their obsession. 

Of course, not all niches are as esoteric 
(or as culturally suspect) as the examples 
above. Take your own, for instance. 

The following books aren’t suited for 
everyone on your shopping list, and 
that’s precisely the point. 

* ” * 
ABSINTHE: HISTORY IN A BOTTLE, 
by Barnaby Conrad III. Chronicle 
Books, 160 pages, $18.95. 

Talk about the Christmas spirif! This 
intoxicating softcover follows the “Green 
Fairy” from its origins in the Bible to its 
eventual banning by virtually every 
civilized nation on the planet. Absinthe is 
an emerald-colored alcoholic drink made 
with wormwood leaves (Artemisia 
absinthium), a bitter-tasting plant that is 
supposed to have sprouted along the 
path that the serpent took on its way out 
of Eden — the same path taken by the 
likes of Rimbaud, Baudelaire, Verlaine, 
Wilde, Toulouse-Lautrec, van Gogh, and 
Satie in the decadent café society of late 
19th-century Europe. Potent (upwards of 
144 proof) and mysterious (“wormwood” 
in Russian is chernoby] ), the drink 
played a fascinating role in fin de siécle 
art, literature, politics, and medicine. 
Conrad's book is loaded with charming 
illustrations and fascinating anecdotes. 
Read it over a cup of grog. 


FANTASY FURNITURE, by Bruce M. 
Newman, Rizzoli, 200 pages, $50. 

A perhaps unintentionally amusing 
survey of eccentric, exotic, whimsical, 
frivolous, bizarre, idiosyncratic, and 
surreal home furnishings produced 
between 1800 and 1915. Newman’s 
lavishly produced book chronicles the 
so-called folly building of the European 
aristocracy, beginning with the Royal 
Pavilion at Brighton (created by George 
IV, then English Prince Regent) and 
climaxing with Neuschwanstein Castle, 
created by the arguably mad “dream 
king” Ludwig II of Bavaria, whose work 
inspired Disneyland’s Magic Kingdom. 
Examples of foreign and domestic styles 
include shell-encrusted Grotto, “Black 
Forest,” Grotesque, Horn and Antler, 
Mythological, and Belle Epoque, in a’ 
variety of media from wicker and 
bamboo to metal. Much of the furniture 
is hideous beyond description, which 
should remind you of home if you can't 
get back for the holidays. 


GREAT SHAKES: SALTS AND 
PEPPERS FOR ALL TASTES, by 
Gideon Bosker. Abbeville Press, 96 
pages, $19.95. 

A classic example of niche marketing, 
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GIFT BOOKS 89 
A niche in time 





by Don Rubin 


Bdsker’s book documents some 50 
collections of “artifactual marginalia and 
visual ephemera” in the form of figural 
and novelty sets of shakers from Japan, 
the United States, and Europe. The 
personal museums illustrated are a kind 
of pop-cultural glass menagerie. They 
include souvenir and novelty cellars 
ranging from half an inch to several feet 
in height, reflecting an enchantment with 
motor vehicles, the war, appliances, the 
Wild West, celebrities, doll-house 
furniture, landmarks, erotica, and 
exotica. Several of these theme 
collections are photographed as peculiar 
three-dimensional dioramas. The book is 
targeted primarily at those who find a 
certain charm in this hobby, which is at 
once affordable, miniature, and 
utilitarian. Others may find it childish, 
but what the heck. ‘Tis the season, right? 


REMEMBERING THE FUTURE: THE 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR FROM 
1939 TO 1964, essays introduced by 
Robert Rosenblum. Rizzoli, 208 | pages, 
$25. 

Don't let the trendy-looking cover arid 
campy pictures fool you; this book isn’t 
coffee-table fluff. Published to 
accompany a current exhibition at the 
Queens Museum, Remembering the 
Future contrasts the streamlined, 1939/40 
World of Tomorrow with the so-called 
Laissez-Fair of 1964/65. The essays 
examine art and architecture, politics and 
culture, technology, design, and more. 





And they raise some mighty disturbing 
questions. How, for instance, did the 
utopian optimism of the first fair 
devolve, in just a generation, into the 
antiseptic, white-washed consumer 
facade of the second? The 1964/65 fiasco, 
with Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
droning from a robot and the Pieta 
hiding behind a bullet-proof plastic 
shield, may have been the watershed of 
America’s bad taste. A time capsule from 
the fair contains a box of detergent, a 
pack of filter cigarettes, a roll of plastic 
wrap, and some tranquilizers. Sort of 
makes you glad they buried it. 


THE WORLD OF TOMORROW: THE 
1939 NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR, by 
Larry Zim, Mel Lerner, and Herbert 
Rolfes. Harper & Row, 238 pages, $40. 
This “celebration” of the 1939 Fair is 
coffee-table fluff. But the book is so 4 
much fun, and the illustrations and text 
so charmingly ingenuous, that you and 
your coffee table should love it. The 
World of Tomorrow isn’t as serious as 
Remembering the Future, but that may 
be its strong suit. In fact, had either book 
been published last year, it probably 
would have appeared in the other's 
bibliography. Maybe you should buy 
them both — you know, as bookends. 


WALKER EVANS: 1933, photos by 
Walker Evans, essay by Gilles Mora, 
sequencing by John T. Hill. 
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Pantheon, 112 pages, $35. 

Simply brilliant. These 80 images are 
so.intensely objective, so direct, and so 
contemptuous of aestheticism that only 
Evans could have taken them. The 
photographer was just 29 years old when 
he undertook this assignment in Cuba 
for Lippincott. And when he arrived he 
looked up Hemingway, who introduced 
him to the local prostitutes (and later 
extended the young man’s visit with 
funds from his own pocket). The climate 
and political atmosphere in Havana were 
seething, and the murderous dictatorship 
of Gerardo Machado was only months 
from collapse. But it’s the coolness of 
Evans's approach that makes you sweat. 
There’s an almost literary realism to the 
pictures that presages Evans's famous 
photos of the South for the Farm Security 
Adminstration. But, unlike his later 
work, these pictures have an exotic 
tropical sensuality that is palpable. 


STEPS & STAIRWAYS, by Cleo 
Baldon and Ib Melchior. Rizzoli, 264 
pages, $45. 

The authors have taken every 
conceivable step to make this brilliant 
flight of imagination inclusive. The book 
traces stairs from pre-history to modern 
times, covering everything from film (the 
Odessa steps in Eisenstein’s Potemkin) 
and art (Duchamp’s Nude Descending a 
Staircase), to politics (the Great Wall of 
China) and space travel (‘‘That’s one 
small step for man”). Baldon and 
Melchior examine escalators and fire- 
engine ladders, pyramids and theater 
sets, stairs from Broadway musicals, 
shopping malls, Newport mansions, and 
playgrounds. Ancient steps, modern 
steps... hey, if you're looking for an 
unusual way out of the holiday gift 
dilemma, you can always take the stairs. 


BRIDGES, photographs by Graeme 
Outerbridge, text by David 
Outerbridge. Abrams, $45, 2... 
The authors’ last name should tip you 
off (in fact, there’s a bridge in New York 
Harbor that’s named after grandfather 
Outerbridge). Can you guess what their 
book is about? Bridges is more of a 
photographic exercise than a serious 
analysis or survey. It contains pictures 
and photo-collages of 45 of the world’s 
great spans, but the publishers haven't 
even numbered the pages, so you can’t 
really use the book. The Outerbridges 
clearly love their subject matter, and 
some of the images are quite beautiful. 
But unless you share their fetish for steel, 
the work won't get you as far as the 
Mystic-Tobin — which is Chelsea. O 





HEAVENLY SOLES: 
EXTRAORDINARY TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY SHOES, by Mary Trasko. 
Abbeville Press, 131 pages, $29.95. 


SHOES: FASHION AND FANTASY, 
by Colin McDowell. Rizzoli, 224 pages, 
$50. 


C olin McDowell, known for his 
Directory of Twentieth-Century 
Fashion, has written a carefully 
detailed account of shoes that begins 
with the notion that the history of 
footwear is “inextricably linked to the 
history of transport.” He traces the 
development of the magical power 
ascribed to shoes (in ancient Egypt, the 
image of one’s enemy would be painted 
on the sole of one’s sandal); the modern 
way of walking (a result of the low- 
heeled shoes of the Directoire period, 
immediately following the French 
Revolution); and the raised heel (born as 
protection against dirty streets). In 
characterizing the power of the foot — 














O sole mio 





by Sandra J. Shea 


through fairy tales, folklore, and history 
— he tries hard to give equal time to both 
aristocracy and the working class, as well 
as to male and female footwear. Shoe 
scholars should be well satisfied. 

Those truly obsessed, however, will 
think, “Why bother?” For the real power 
of footwear lies in women’s shoes: as 
decorative objects, as an effective means 
for controlling her mobility, as signals of 
dominance and subjugation, and as a 
continuing focus of erotic (and 
consumer) preoccupations. Shoes are 
powerful; female shoes are probably the 
most talismanic articles of apparel in 
history. 

Mary Trasko recognizes this. Her 
Heavenly Soles studiously avoids being 
a history of footwear, instead focusing on 
the most influential shoe creations — 
and creators — of the 20th century. Her 
account of inventive and unusual high- 
fashion female footwear is one defined 
by a handful of masters shoe designers. 
Among the notable early-20th-century 
masters was Parisian designer Pietro 
Yantourny, who created exquisite 
handcrafted shoes for haute monde, and 
in particular for Rita de Acosta Lydig, 
who commissioned from him more than 
300 pairs of shoes embellished with 








antique textiles from her own collection. 
Yantourny paved the way for postwar 
luxury-shoe designers like Perugia, 
Ferragamo, Hellstern, and Vivier, whose 
shoes are now museum pieces. In 
Heavenly Soles, their elaborately tooled 
leather, deliriously jeweled heels, and 
striking silhouettes are photographed, 
appropriately, as if they were pin-ups, 
with backdrops of satin and velvet. 

From the early 1930s to the end of 
World War IL, drama was found not in 
the extremes of design or the encrusting 
of jewels but in the use of new materials 
— cork, clear plastic, and in the case of a 
pair of Ferragamo sandals, crocheted 
cellophane. Shoe shapes moved into 
progressively sturdier platforms, born, in 
part, of women’s need for workplace 
mobility. 

As the clodhopper era closed, a true 
20th-century icon was born: the stilletto. 
With the restricted movement and actual 
pain engendered by the narrow-toed, 
high heels, the repressive ‘50s couldn’t 
have found a better symbol. 

The stiletto really pushed the envelope 
when it entered the realm of fetish, with 
heels so high that the wearer's feet were 
nearly vertical. Trasko best illustrates 
this erotic obsession with the words of 





one fetishist: ‘My shoes constitute a 
harem of which I am the sultan. Each 
shoe has a feminine name. When | 


~ choose one shoe as my partner, I often 


place two or others nearby as voyeurs.” 

With its lavish photographs of back-lit 
shoes posed teasingly on satin backdrops 
(the most startling of which are not the 
cartoonish fetish shoes and boots but a 
pair of suede ankle boots draped in 
monkey fur, custom-made for Elsa 
Schiaparelli), Heavenly Soles is 
pornography for the shoe-obsessed. 
Shoes — Fashion and Fantasy, by 
contrast, is more akin to reading a dry, 
workmanlike history of sex. The rather 
pedestrian air accorded the shoes in this 
book is underscored by the brown matte 
stock on which the text is printed, in 
sections interspersed with pages of 
glossy photos. Although Shoes — 
Fashion and Fantasy provides a useful 
history, buying it is like spending $50 on 
a pair of sensible brown shoes, which 
will get you where you're going, but 
hardly transport you. 
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Paul West pushes it to the max 





Continued from page 1 
thinner. Paragraphs will get shorter and 
shorter. Syntax will get simpler and 
simpler. Until the books, now the size of 
Hallmark cards, will . . . just... peter... 
out. 

Luckily, on the other side of oblivion 
there are the Big Bangers, pint-sized 
Yahwehs whose slam-bam sentences 
descend like thunderbolts at the fleeing 
Steady Staters. To the linguistic 
megablasters, language kowtows to no 
reality, social or otherwise; the writer lets 
words rip across the page, whirling 
worlds out of an artful confusion of the 
intellectual and the fantastical. You don’t 
have to go south of the border to find 
magic realism — we have our own 
homegrown magicians. Since they don’t 
have the cachet of foreign imports they 
aren't as well known, but there’s no 
reason why we can’t read American 
abracadabra. 

The most seasoned of the 
transcendental bunch is Paul West, who 
for over 25 years as a memoirist, novelist, 
and literary critic, has been one of the 
wittiest and most trenchant advocates of 
the imagination’s hallucinogenic and 
atavistic power. As West explains in an 
interview at the end of Caliban’s 
Filibuster (published in 1971 and now out 
of print), a hair-raising trip through the 
head of a failed novelist turned 
scriptwriter, his novels spring from that 
“Promethean spacehead of mine whose 
main desire is to get the universe — the 
earth, at any rate — back to the plasticity 
it might have had as an idea in the mind 
of God.” Unlike so many fashionably 
alienated novelists who chop the 
imagination into bite-size ts, 
West glories in the mind’s synthesizing 
powers, its ability to prance in the 
Creator's footsteps and whip chaos into 
order. He’s the kind of writer Henry 
James, another exponent of the “imperial 
consciousness,” might have been had the 
master explored his fantasies as 
meticulously as he dissected society. 

Be assured, West's mischievous sense 
of humor undercuts any oracular 
pomposity — his novels and stories give 
both the animate and the inanimate 
whimsical, often eccentric, voices. In his 
short-story collection The Universe, and 
Other Fictions (The Overlook Press, 
1988) West even offers the frustrated 
cosmos a rare chance to speak out, via 
“an ordinary looking LP”: “I am the 
universe, come before you as local 
character, talking your slang, wearing a 
patchwork suit of green fields and red 
Virginia earth, the whole held together 
by a pretty stitching of fences and low 
shrubs, with conch shells for toenails, 
moss for body hair, limestone in my 
kneecap and tinkling fresh-water springs 
in either tear duct.” Another story, “The 
Sun in Heat,” gives us a horny old Sol 
lusting for the star M 20: “There she rode, 
floating on her lovely buns in the vicinity 
of the Milk Dipper, and all I could do was 
incandesce, boost hydrogen into helium, 
blind baseball fielders as they 
maneuvered beneath the ball, and grow 
prominent (natch) under my halo of gas.” 
Would you want to live in this universe, 
or in the desiccated cosmos Raymond 
Carver's acolytes cough up? 

American fiction’s cult of prosaic 
prose, as well as its endemic 
provincialism and anti-intellectualism, 
has preoccupied West since the late ‘60s, 
and his outcry in the superb collection of 
essays and reviews Sheer Fiction 
(McPherson and Company, 1988) has all 
the “horn of plenty bravura” the author 
admires in writers like Juan Goytisolo, 
Juan Benet, William Gass, and Thomas 
Bernhard (he’s one of the few critics for 
whom international fiction is more than 
an excuse for name-dropping). 
Impassioned, playful, and rigorous, 

West's critical writing shares some of his 
fiction’s lyricism; compared to this 
gathering of kaleidoscopic effusions, 
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Maximalist rex 


ince his vigorous attack on minimalism in his collection of essays and reviews 
S Sheer Fiction three years ago, maximalist Paul West sees signs that the “less 
is more” movement, as of late entrenched in creative-writing schools, is 
beginning to disappear. It’s been recognized that ultimately there’s not too much to 
it,” he says. “Minimalists have pretended that paucity is austerity and it’s not. The 
real writers of this type are people like Beckett who have a lot to say and probably 
write an enormous manuscript to begin with and shrink it down, crystallize it, and 
come up with some extremely pregnant words. I think a real minimalist text, one I 
like to read, is something like Beckett's Thirteen Texts for Nothing, which read really 
like 13 rather long novels subject to some rather monstrous dehydration process. 
They quiver and resound.” 
For West, the cult of minuscule is a parody of the American democracy — the 
gray, denuded simplicity of its prose reflects an egalitarian ideal of equal access. But 
_ the poetic imagination is a gift, not a right of citizenship; the writer is a man or 
woman apart, a visi . “Many, many are called to minimalism and all can 
practice it,” he laughs. “Perhaps fewer are called to imagination, and fewer can 
devote their lives to it. People associate that idea with romanticism, which became 
‘very unfashionable because it was considered self-involved and selfish. But it’s not 
so much romanticism as the kind of mindset in which more combinations and 
collisions occur than in others. It's when some heads get busier than most other 
heads that you get this kind of fertile approach; the authors probably have too many 
choices, too many ways to go, they hear too many combinations. It also has to do 
| with people who have a sense of the cosmic and write universal novels because they 
tend to see eternities in grains of sand while most people are content to polish them. 
I think it is a metaphysical failing or a metaphysical triumph — it’s one or the other.” 
But West is canny enough to stage his philosophical battles in the arena of history, 
where his flair for fantasy grapples with stubborn and prosaic realities. “If you have 
a wild and whirling head, and I think sometimes I do, it is useful and instructive to 
find what appears to be some facts and to use them to counterbalance and 
counterpoint your copious, hectic, and intense imaging,” he says. “Something 
ostensibly precise and unarguable against which you can try all your hypotheses. In 
that way, history serves as a useful form of anti-imagination. Yet the more I’ve 
looked at history the more I've realized that the historians are the real fiction writers. 
When historians embellish or get carried away with the facts they are working like 
novelists. In that sense, fiction writers are also historians. So though it would be 
interesting to insinuate myself into the heads of some historical figures and supply 
the waste and wash of thoughts, words, and ideas that can never be reca r 
West's next novel is an unorthodox historical novel (it will be published by 
Random House next fall) set in the seedy Victorian England of Jack the Ripper. 
Instead of roaming around in the killer's consciousness, the writer's taking the 
unusual step of slipping into the minds of the murderer's victims: “It struck me that 
nobody had ever taken these women seriously and there were many of them. So it’s 
about the women of Whitechapel, and that may be its title. And it is really a rather 
a romantic and peaceful novel until the end when all the women suddenly disappear 
in the last hundred and fifty pages. They go down one, two, three, just like that. It 
was very sad to lose them.” 
— BM 
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most book reviews are smears of black 
and white. And the rainbow hues in the 
volume'’s flashiest essay, “In Defense of 
PurpleProse,” should be memorized by 
creative-writing students and critics 
around the country. It’s an operatic 
defense of “symphonic hyperbole”: “We 
hear it all the time for minimal prose, 
though, the complimentary epithets for 
which never vary: taut, clean, crisp, tight, 
terse, lean, as if all we ever wanted was 
the skeletal. Is it because humans dread 
obesity, or fullness, or the relentless tug 
of gravity, that the righteous cult of the 
vacant has done so well? . . . Disgust, 
allied with some anti-pleasure principle, 
rules the roost and fixes taste.” 

Sheer Fiction isn’t just a protest against 
artistic pussyfooting, which has become 
trendy lately, but a remonstrance against 
our country’s puritanical fear of thought, 
a deeper and more alarming affliction. 
We're not only afraid of purple prose’s 
energy, amorality, and aristocratic 
bearing, we're scared of consciousness 
itself, its mysterious nooks and crannies, 
its dank recesses and snaky stairways. “A 
writer who is afraid of mind, which 
English-speaking writers tend to be, 
unlike their European counterparts, is a 
lion afraid of meat.” Let's face it, most 
American writers have been chewing on 
gristle for years, but our reviewers have 
been too blind, or too timid, to admit the 
truth. For West, the vatic vastness of “the 
style of extreme awareness” writing is 
exhilarating, but it also deepens our 
metaphysical fear of the unknown. Such 
prose “reminds us of the arbitrary, fictive 
nature of language; its unreliable 
relationship with phenomena; its kinship 
with paint and voodoo and gesture and 
wordless song; its sheer mystery. . .” And 
in its distrust of surrealistic or 
experimental writing, the book- 
reviewing and publishing industry 
becomes a force for suppression and 
exclusion; no wonder that the eloquent 
but surly Sheer Fiction received little of 
the serious attention it deserves. 

What makes West even more 
impressive is that he puts his flamboyant 
fiction right where he shoots off his 
mouth. Alas, though he’s won various 
literary honors, his novels and short 
stories have received the same cold 
shoulder as his criticism (over half of his 
11 novels are out of print). Prophetic, 
imperious, and densely textured, West's 
books are eccentric only, when they are 
compared to today’s mousy tomes; his 
championing of the creative faculty and 
the expansive qualities of the mind 
connects him with native visionaries like 
Melville and Emerson as well as new- 
fangled fabulists like Goytisolo and 
Garcia Marquez. 

Born in England in 1930, West has 
lived here since the ‘50s; ironically, he 
left Great Britain because after living in 
America fora few years he thought that 
“here, if a thing hasn’t been done before, 
that’s to its credit; in England, if it’s not 
done before it can’t be any good.” His 
vision of fiction as a deceptively Edenic 
hallucination draws from the wellsprings 
of American literature, but he weds this 
affection for phantasmagoria with a 
concern with history that aligns him with 
the experimental fiction of the Old, 
rather than the New, World. West 
believes that in an absurd universe the 
imagination supplies the only source of 
meaning life can have. But by its very 
free-wheeling nature creativity denies 
morality; dreams beget horrors as well as 
responsibilities, misery as well as 
mysticism. 

By grounding the ecstasy of the 
imagination in the agony of history, West 
ensures that his dizzying flights of fancy 
orbit the world of stubborn fact — 
reconstructing the past is also a creative 
act. In two of West's historical novels the 
Holocaust serves as a hellish fantasy that 
inspires and restricts the Dadaesque 
responses of the books’ “Promethean 
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ads.” In The Rat Man of Paris 

(Collier, 1986), Poulsifer, a beggar 
renowned for clutching a rat to his chest, 
greets the return to France of a Nazi war 
criminal by turning himself into a 
walking indictment of the accused 
(who’s modeled on Klaus Barbie), rolling 
a cart throughout Paris that proclaims the 
man’s guilt. For the pathetic/heroic rat 
man (and for West), self-dramatization is 
a ragtag form of remembrance. The 
extraordinary The Very Rich Hours of 
Count von Stauffenberg (The Overlook 
Press, 1980, reissued this year), also 
about a hand raised against the 
steamroller of history, is a meticulous 
chronicle of the attempt by members of 
Hitler’s inner circle to assassinate the 
Fiihrer, told from the point of view of the 
crippled German aristocrat who planted 
the bomb. It’s a beautifully written 
reconstruction of the scheme as “a 
gallows farce that made consciousness 
ashamed to be its witness.” And the 
novel manages to be both convincing 
and a lyrical homage to stoic martyrdom 
despite, or because of, Stauffenberg’s 
narrating a third of the book after he and 
his fellow conspirators have become 
corpses: “We none of us knew where we 
were, just as none of our relatives knew 
either, but once in a while a mote of Beck, 
a flake of Peter Yorck, blew into what 
was left of me and a brief pulverized ditty 

. began as the wind fondled our atoms 
thus, and ended as it dropped.” 

The conflict between the amorality of 
the artist and the destructive morality of 
the mediocre is at the center of West's 
latest novel, Lord Byron’s Doctor 
(Doubleday, 1989), which could be 
described a high-powered version of 
Amadeus. West, who has written a 

critical study of Byron, portrays 
literature’s romantic leading man as a 
dissolute and sadistic satyr. Envious of 
Byron's name and fame, his doctor, 
Polidori, tries to become an esteemed 
writer and wooer himself — his 
traumatic ambivalence toward his idol 
leads him to despair and eventually to 


conventional book — Polidori is a sad 
sack rather than an inspired grotesque — 
but it’s West's raciest page-turner, a 
gossipy exposé of Byron, Shelley, and 
their obsessed wives and lovers. 
Examples of Byron’s thrust-till-you-drop 
lovemaking technique alternate with 
vivid descriptions of the celebrated 
genitalia itself, his sexuality seen as an 
extension of his artistic desire. No matter 
how horrendously he behaves, Byron 





lives his life more completely and fully 
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suicide. This may be the novelist’s most _ 
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e’re not only afraid of purple prose’s 
energy, amorality, and aristocratic bearing, 
we’re scared of consciousness itself, its 
mysterious nooks and crannies, its dank 
recesses and snaky stairways. _ 





than the healer Polidori, who’s a failure 
as a rake and as a writer. For West, 
artists/shamans aren't always nice and 
they aren’t always pretty, but their 
writing is a necessary expression of love 
in (and for) an evil and empty world. 
The meditative nature of West's 
storytelling dictates that his writing will 
be defiantly ruminative (though The 
Very Rich Hours of Count von 
Stauffenberg churns up some noirish 
suspense), but the oceanic swoosh of his 
writing, its waves of prolific images, 
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unorthodox ideas, ahd vibrant voices, 
sweeps away the need for conventional 
narrative scaffolding. When West really 
lets it rip, aS he does in 1988’s The Place 
in Flowers Where Pollen Rests (Collier, 
1988), no contemporary American prose 
writer can touch him for sustained 
rhapsodic invention — he creates a 
hyperbolic hymn to joy, a swashbuckling 
swirl of sentences. Pollen is a dark, 
comedic fusion of Carlos Castafieda and 
S.J. Perelman that encompasses four 
generations of Hopi Indians. The story’s 
archetypal conflict is crystallized in the 
love/hate relationship between two 
Hopi, an old woodcarver (artist) and his 
nephew (anti-artist), who has returned to 
the reservation after committing a 
murder. The alternation of the pair's 
thoughts isn’t so much dialectical as 
exploratory, less a stream than a murky 
river of consciousness (each chapter is a 
single long paragraph) whose Manichean 
currents subside into tender intimations 
of immortality, dreamy signs of what 
West's fictional Byron calls the “is-ness” 
of the world, the mythic unity of mind 
and matter. 

The intellectual and imaginative 
breadth of West's fiction and criticism 
passionately argues that writers 
shouldn't bury their heads in the kitty 
litter of naturalism, that reviewers and 
readers should demand more than trend- 
spotting and verisimilitude. What with 
creative-writing programs retooling for 
the ‘90s with magic realism in mind (get 
ready for lots of myopic American seers), 
West stands as an authentic voice in the 
wilderness, a visionary who plugs the 
ghosts of history and morality into his 
textual dream machines, an author who 
successfully mixes the metafictional high 
jinks of Garcia Marquez, Calvino, and 
Llosa with good old American 
monkeyshines. Unlike so many 
contemporary American writers, West 
scoffs at entropy, at the slow decay of 
parsimonious prose. In the face of 
minimalism’s theory of relativity, he’s 
writing absolute fiction. 0 





Continued from page 1 

minimalists’ mini-readers have yet to 
‘swing around to the new critical 
consensus, and in the long run it is 
readers, not critics, who will ultimately 
render the coup de grace. Critics will just 
rush in ghoulishly to perform the 
postmortem. . disshal 

What is, or should we ask what was, 
minimalism? The M-word, as an 
acquaintance of mine calls it, is best 
invoked not only in the past tense but 
also in the plural: minimalisms, an entire 
family of styles that range from the 
zaniness of Ann Beattie to the 
wistfulness of Alice McDermott or the 
earthy clarity of Raymond Carver. 
Typical minimalist subjects, for example, 
involve bittersweet anomie in fern bars 
and condo complexes, the sorts of 
situations that take place behind closed 
doors and from which all concepts and 
commentary have been deliberately 
excised. The minimalist tone ranges from 
the nostalgia of Mona Simpson to the 
gentle self-mockery of Peter Cameron 
and includes poetic evocations, as in 
Frederick Barthelme, of all the 
consumeristic amenities of a flagging 
ecosystem of Whoppers and Slurpies. 
Lastly, with regard to rhetoric, 
minimalists are an editor's holiday, 
paralyzingly coy in matters of style. On 
the few occasions when they wax purple, 
their prose becomes a blizzard of similes 
swirling around populist iconography 
like Chevrolets and beat-up Fords. 

Minimalism is a fiction of moods, in 
which plot gives way to moments of 
suspended animation, the kind of 
quiescent epiphanies tailored for an era 
that has made drifting, boredom, 
irresolution, bumming around, hanging 
out a form of chic. Characters in 
minimalist novels never take decisive 
action but rather hang weightlessly like 
goldfish, washed passively back and 
forth in a tide of watercolors, of 
resignation and fatalism rather than 
tragedy or drama. In a world as tranquil 
as theirs, one can tell that they are 
breathing only by the faint stain on the 
coroner’s mirror. 

Prematurely a iating the 
hindsight of the ‘90s, I find myself asking 
what unnatural calamity led to the 
demise of this species of — for lack of a 
better expression — literary crustaceans? 
An ice age? An asteroid? More likely, 
they are losing their because 
minimalism within, for 
the aesthetic of and 
irresolution is, in their case, simply bad 
for art. The funereal stasis of a fiction 








Minimalism RIP 














that, at its most exhilaratingly animated, 
seems to move in slow motion like 
undulating coral, quite literaily palls. 
Almost inevitably, the sheer boredom of 
the monotony they chronicle has made it 
a transient phenomenon. 

Minimalism was also doomed to pass 
quickly because it preserves in amber a 
certain aspect of the baby-boom 


An appetite for anomie: Ann Beattie, David Leavitt, and Raymond Carver 
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generation that is left over from the ‘60s: 
mellowness, “laid-backness,” the 
studiedly casual mannerisms of an era 
now fossilized in minimalist cool and 
suavity. As aging minimalist hippies are 
transformed, in the firial spasms of their 
mid-life crises, into debonair urban 
hipsters, the go-getting sensibility of the 
‘80s, the drive to get ahead, and “be” 








someone will necessarily turn a fiction 
that exalts mellowness a little sepia at the 
edges. : 

Although its end has come swiftly, 
minimalism has had a longer shelf life 
than it might have had under other 
circumstances, because it quickly 
consolidated its economic base iry 
magazines. The stories of David Leavitt, 
Jayne Anne Phillips, and Pamela Painter 
were perfect formula fiction for glossies 
because they originally appealed to 
editors who were trying to publish 
decorous, accessible pieces, which, in 
their utter transparency, were at once 
easily understood and arch, knowing, 
blaseé, sophisticated, and full of a 
flattering complicity of coolness that 
allowed their readers to feel hip insofar 
as the worlds these authors evoked were 
square. Minimalism is an art produced 
for editors whose worst fears, like those 
of their writers, are of being in bad taste, 
of publishing work that is either too this 
or too that, with the result that what they 
publish is neither this nor that but simply 
neither, a fiction of slick surfaces made 
from the same Teflon as the potentate 
who ruled during its heyday. 

In minimalism, fiction experienced its 
ultimate wallpaperization at the same 
time that the pleasure and excitement of 
narrative, of heavily plotted fiction, were 
demoted to lowbrow genres like crime 
and sci-fi. The contemporary culture of 
gentility, of which minimalism is the 
most academic expression, implicitly 
denigrates the depiction of violence, 
tragedy, resolve, defeat, hatred, passion, 
killing, misery, obsession, all of the 
elements of the lowbrow genres of 
popular culture. Instead, it promotes a 
new image of what constitutes bon ton, 
to use a snotty French phrase for a fiction 

in which the author performs, not grand, 
operatic gestures, but an epilepsy of 
quivers, jiggles, shakes, and twitches. 

Although I have seldom gotten what I 
wanted for Christmas, there is no harm 
in asking this year for a little less 
minimalism and a little more 
maximalism, aas novelist Rosellen 
Brown once referred to it. Our culture 
trivializes the importance of art, and 
nowhere is this more apparent than in 
the way contemporary writers seem 
almost complicit in-their ghettoization 
within a world of snug banalities, 
conveniently cut off from corporate 
America, politics, law — subjects that we 
have placed squarely outside of the 

province of fiction but that play a 
determinative role in the nature and 
course of our lives. 0 
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POODLE SPRINGS, by 
Raymond Chandler and Robert 
B. Parker. Putnam, 268 pages, 
$18.95. 


THE PERFECT MURDER: A 
STUDY IN DETECTION, by 
David Lehman. The Free Press, 
242 pages, $19.95. 


ambitious and painfully 

personal novel, The Long 
Goodbye, private detective Philip 
Marlowe rescues a drunk and 
becomes embroiled in a web of 
murder and deception from 
which he could have easily 
extricated himself if he’d wanted 
to. But he can’t bring himself to 
walk away. Some mysterious 
responsibility — or affinity — for 
the person he saves, Terry 
Lennox, holds him, even when 
he has to go out on a limb, even 
when it lands him in jail, even at 
the risk of other people’s lives. 
Marlowe's sense of honor is 
something like love. He wills 
himself to remain loyal to his 
friend, however questionable his 
friend’s behavior. Marlowe's 
betrayal by Lennox and how he 
comes finally, and still 
reluctantly, to divest himself of 
his emotional investment form 
the arc of the entire book. 

Chandler is one of the great 


I n Raymond Chandler's most 


American writers, a moralist and 


a social observer, not merely a 
genre writer, though his major 
works (seven complete novels, 
several volumes of short stories, 
and an original screenplay, The 
Blue Dahlia), like Jane Austen's, 
all fall into a single genre. 
Perhaps the similarity doesn’t 
end there. Is it too far-fetched to 
imagine Chandler's books with 
titles like Pride and Prejudice, 
Sense and Sensibility, or 
Persuasion (a great title for a 
detective novel)? , 

Marlowe, Chandler's first- 
person narrator, is the urban poet 
among 20th-century tough guys. 
His most characteristic device is 
the simile, the unlikely, often 
ironic comparison (‘‘as 
inconspicuous as a tarantula on a 
S-whielh = 


catalogues of visual images in the 
poems of Elizabeth Bishop, a 
habit of mind, a way of taking in 
the external world, of trying to 
make connections and order 
(‘the scintillating perception,” a 
friend calls it). Like Bishop, like 
Chandler himself, Marlowe, the 
private eve, lives by observing. 
He has to observe. His 
compulsion to see and describe 
and compare — to know — is one 
of the things that makes him such 
a deep and moving character. 

When Chandler died, in 1959, 
he left four short chapters of an 
unfinished novel, The Poodle 
Springs Story, set in a glamorous 
Southern California resort town 
not unlike Palm Springs. He was 
71 years old, and his new idea 
was to marry Marlowe off (to the 
wealthy Linda Loring, a major 
minor character in The Long 
Goodbye who reappears at the 
very end of Playback, Chandler's 
last completed novel). These 
chapters are more a comedy of 
manners and marriage (Jane 
Austen again?) than we expect 
from Chandler. In a letter toa 
friend, Chandler expressed his 
doubts about a married Marlowe, 
but he seemed to want to see 
what would happen. Chapter 
four ends with the mystery plot 
about to begin. And that’s where 
Robert B. Parker, author of the 
Spenser series (and of a PhD 
thesis on Dashiell Hammett and 
Chandler), takes over, and in 37 
more chapters completes what 
Chandler had begun. 

“I found an office finally, as 
close to a dump as Poodle 
Springs gets, south of Ramon 
Drive, upstairs over a filling 
station.” This is the first Parker 
sentence, and it’s the clunkiest in 
the entire book, certainly 
clunkier than anything Chandler 
ever wrote. The writing that 
follows is livelier, in the 
Chandler-parody mode, 
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Mystery links 


The private eyes have it 
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including a number of striking 
similes, some of which, if I’m not 
mistaken, have been borrowed 
directly from the master. But 
Parker's similes seem simply a 
stylistic device. They have no 
cumulative moral or 
psychological force. And because 
it’s hard to get their tone, it’s also 
hard to get the tone of the book. 
It’s too serious and un-funny to 
be merely a parody (that’s 
probably one of its virtues), yet 
it’s not serious enough to 
approach Chandler's real depth. 

The character to whom 
Marlowe attaches himself in 
Poodle Springs, Les Valentine, 
the Terry Lennox figure, is a 
bigamist, a pornographer, and a 
blackmailer. As in The Long 
Goodbye, Marlowe keeps 
questioning his involvement, his 
loyalty, to this character. But 
Marlowe and Lennox are friends. 
Here the only emotional tie 
between Marlowe and Valentine 
is that Marlowe feels sorry for 








by Lloyd Schwartz 


Hard-boiled eggheads: Hammett (left), Chandler, and Parker 


Valentine's pretty young wife. 
Marlowe’s no longer a moral 
force but an unconvincing 
sentimentalist. 

One of the great qualities of 
Chandler is hiscomplex, ~ 
Dickensian plotting. The world is 
really a murder mystery, and 
there’s no simple solution. No 
matter how many times I read a 
Chandler novel, I’m always 
surprised by its hairpin turns. But 
like the obvious nudges on 
Murder, She Wrote, there's 
something too predictable and 
easy — too “TV” — about the 
way Poodle Springs works out. 
Even I had the perpetrator 
pegged from the beginning. 

I was actually far more 
gripped, and moved, by David 
Lehman's The Perfect Murder: A 
Study in Detection, which is 
misleadingly subtitled (surely by 
the publisher) “A Guide to the 
Best Mysteries Ever Written.” 
The book is actually a kind of 


encyclopedia of archetypes for 





detective fiction. Lehman, a 
former book reviewer for 
Newsweek, is the editor of two 
major critical collections about 
John Ashbery and James Merrill, 
and, above all, a distinctive poet 
whose sly wit, formal dexterity, 
and slippery language explore, 
sometimes quite explicitly, the 
disquieting mysteries of modern 
life and human relationships (in 
An Alternative to Speech, there’s 
even a poem called “The Long 
Goodbye”). 

So it’s not surprising that 
Lehman sees a certain poetry in 


the artifice of the well-made plot . 


and its optimistic reassurance 
that ultimately all mysteries can 
be resolved. He finds both 
psychological and philosophical 
resonance in the standard 
practices of classic detective 
fiction: the “locked room” 
mystery (which he-compares to 
the interpretation of a dream), the 
backward flow of the narrative 


(“retrospective prophecy” — in 





which the mysterious past. . . 
becomes the key to the future, as 
in the Oedipus story), the original 
sin of “the corpse on page one,” 
the “family romance,” the 
romantic quest, the “double.” 
Lehman’s literary judgment is no 
less illuminating. His subtle 
investigation of the moral 
ambiguities in The Maltese 
Falcon, for instance (would Sam 
Spade have turned in Brigid 
O’Shaughnessy if the jeweled 
“dingus” were real?), provides 
subtle and complex insights into 
Hammett’s power. He offers a 
penetrating analysis of the 
difference between Hammett and 
Chandler and a fine, teasing 
passage about the difference 
between the original novel and 
the movie version of The Big 
Sleep. (I was disconcerted at first 
then delighted by Lehman’s easy 
interplay between the written 
word and the filmed “noir” 
image.) 

There’s also a historical bent to 
The Perfect Murder, which 
includes several astute chapters 
on the achievement and 
influence of Poe, with 
particularly illuminating readings 
of “The Purloined Letter” (the 
way the detective and the villain 
are aspects of the same 
personality, doubles”) and 
“Murders in the Rue Morgue” 
(Charles Darwin meets Sigmund 
Freud). The book is carefully and 
extensively researched (though 
there’s an oddly weak, reductivist 
summary of the 19th-century 
Romantic movement). But 
Lehman’s scholarship is 
completely assimilated, so that 
his references are always part of 
his own ongoing, stimulating 
argument. And if for the sake of 
writing prose Lehman has had to 
reign in his poetic style, the book 
is still full of tickling felicities of 
phrasing: for example, 
“headlines are the haiku of 
journalism”; or calling John 
Dickson Carr “the Houdini of 
whodunits”; about women in 
recent feminist detective novels, 
he says, ‘They're more likely to 


- be cast as role models rather than 


parole models. . .”; and of Joseph 
K,’s inexplicable guilt in The 


- Trial, he quips, “That could never 


happen in a narrative game 
played according to Doyle.” 

Perhaps the most fascinating 
part of the book is the leap it 
takes at the end into the 
deconstructivist detective fictions 
of Franz Kafka, Jorge Luis Borges, 
and Umberto Eco, and the 
moving chapters about the way 
the “escapist” reader is also 
implicated in what he or she 
reads, ‘Such readers need to be 
sophisticated ironists: able to 
recognize and act on their desire 
for escape despite the resigned 
awareness that such attempts 
must in the order of things be 
sabotaged.” 

You may not agree witlvall of 
Lehman’s assessments, and 
inevitably there are things you’d 
have wished him to discuss that 
he doesn’t (given Lehman's 
interest in film, I'd like to have 
seen his revisionist view of The 
Little Sister, Chandler's Troilus 
and Cressida — his brilliant, 
bitter, large-scale, underrated 
novel about Hollywood). There’s 
a useful bibliography, a list of his 
personal favorites (perhaps too 
deep a nod in the direction of 
popular journalism), and two 
indexes, including a useful 
“Index of Concepts.” But perhaps 
the greatest pleasure of The 
Perfect Murderis represented in 
the “Index of Names and Titles,” 
that graphic manifestation of 
Lehman’s range of seriousness, 
where you can find, without 
irony, among the B's, for 
example: Bacall, Lauren; 
Baudelaire, Charles; Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle (Freud); 
Big Kiss-Off of 1944, The 
(Bergman); “Big Knockover, The” 
(Hammett); Big Sleep, 

The (Chandler); “Black Cat, 

The” (Poe); Bloom, Harold; 
Bogart, Humphrey; Borges, 

Jorge Luis; and Breathless (film, 
Godard). 0 


























Murder will outré 


A CATALOGUE OF CRIME: 
BEING A READER’S GUIDE 
TO THE LITERATURE OF 
MYSTERY, DETECTION, 
AND RELATED GENRES, 
revised and enlarged edition, 
by Jacques Barzun and Wendell 
Hertig Taylor. Harper & Row, 
952 pages, $50. 


This maddening tome includes 
over 5000 entries, in five 
categories: novels, short stories, 
genre and author studies 
(including “the literature of 
Edwin Drood”’), “true crime” 
narratives, and “the literature of 
Sherlock Holmes,” each section 
arranged alphabetically by 
author. Under each title is a brief 
descriptive and sometimes 
evaluative paragraph. The 
descriptions, however, are 
skimpy and the judgments 
frequently perverse (often based 
merely on the plot's plausibility). 
Here, for example, is the entire 
entry for The Maltese Falcon: 
“The ‘daring’ in this classic was to 
present a homosexual as villain, 
to make the hero repeatedly 
stupid, and to associate (forall 
time) the beautiful girl with 
treachery, cruelty, and crime.” 
(Go immediately to Chapter 13 of 
David Lehman’s The Perfect 
Murder for an intelligent 
corrective.) 

For all its inclusiveness, this 





book has some notable 
omissions. Only one Elmore 
Leonard novel is listed (and 
dismissed as “crude”) and only 
one Mickey Spillane (Kiss Me 
Deadly, not I, the Jury). Jim 
Thompson (author of the 
breathtaking The Killer Inside Me 
and The Getaway) is never even 
mentioned. In his introduction 
(written in 1988), Jacques Barzun 
mentions “the new recruits to the 
American genre” of private eye, 
“the hitherto neglected — black, 
Amerindian, Hispanic, and also 
women and homosexuals.” But 


there’s no reference, for example, - 


to Nathan Aldyne, the 
pseudonymous author of four 
colorful novels ( Vermillion, 
Cobalt, Slate, and Canary) set in 
Boston and Provincetown, whose 
bantering pair of amateur sleuths, 
Dan Valentine and Clarisse 
Lovelace (the Nick and Nora 


Charles of the ’80s), are a gay 


bartender and his glamorous, 
straight girlfriend. 

Of course, mystery fans and 
scholars will still find the 
extensive listings, with dates and 
publishers, useful. The nicest 
touch, though I’m not sure it’s 
worth the high price tag, is that 
literary allusions in titles 
(frequently Shakespearean) are 
thoroughly investigated, tracked 
down, and apprehended. 

—LS 
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$6.00 (pb), 128 pages. 
0-88001-194-7, Poetry, 
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POEMS 6 

Alan Dugan 

His first book since the 
critically acclaimed New 
and Collected Poems 
$17.95 (he), 80 pages. 
0-88001-199-8. 

American Poetry Series 
November 


ALONG THE ROAD 


Aldous Huxley 

A literary valise packed with 
priceless souvenirs from 
Huxley's many experiences 
as a traveler. 

$8.95 (pb), 272 page: 
0-88001-230-7. Ecco ‘Trav els 
November 












ANIGHT OF MUSIC 


$17.95 (he), 208 pages, 0-88001-236-6, 
Fiction, October 


NOTEBOOK 


GUY DAVENPORT 
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An astounding first collection original writers turns his 
of stories; a score rich with attention to the Balthus 
drama, pathos, tragedy, and masterpieces in a brilliant 
the joy that lies beneath the collection of meditations and 
of lives. musings. 


ee 112 pages, illustrated. 
1-234-X, Nonfiction, September 








THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Marcello Craveri 

The result of fifteen years of 
research, it is an 
authoritative biography of 
the man called Jesus. 

$14.95 (pb), 784 pages, 
0-88001-238-2. Nonfiction, 
November 


September Poetry Series, October 
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$12.95 (pb), 384 pages. 
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THE GHOSTLY LOVER 
Elizabeth Hardwick 


“It is mostly Kentucky, as if 
Henry James had been there, 
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William Faulkner.” 
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$8.95 (pb), 288 pages, $17.95 (he), 
0-88001-240-4 Fiction 
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$8.95 (pb), 128 pages 
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Essays on 
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Gerald Early 
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CHILDRENS SHELF 


Bad apples 
and good eggs | 


Putting the moral 
back into kids’ books 





by Susannah Garboden 


arly in the ‘70s a dubious child- 
13 rearing theory raised its head. It 

held that it was of primary 
importance that children never hear a 
negative opinion of themselves. Parents 
went through absurd verbal contortions 
to avoid the use of the word “no.” 
Children were never told that they were 
bad or wrong. This was not forgiveness, 
mind you, which would mean saying, 
“You were bad and wrong, but I love and 
forgive you.” It was saying, “You are 
never bad, you are never wrong. The 
day, or the job, or the luck was bad.” This 
theory was thought to be a healthy way 
to build a child’s ego. 

The catch was, of course, that the kids 
quickly figured out that if there were no 
bads or wrongs, then all the goods and 
rights were bogus. And they decided, 
what the hell. I can do what I want. And 
somewhere along the line horrified 
parents discovered that their children 
were learning to lie, cheat, tease, bully, 
and behave in a generally wicked way. 
Suddenly, “expressing his opinion” 
turned into telling Grandma that she was 
old and ugly. Somehow, “being one of 
the cool kids” turned into verbally 
abusing the little girl with the brace on 
her leg, Everyone would understand. 

But Graridma didn‘t-understand. Fhe 
little girl with the brace on her leg didn’t 
understand. And finally, at long last, the 
parents didn’t understand. 

Now schools are hustling to get their 
values curriculum in shape and parents 
are digging out children’s books from the 
‘50s. Sure, they’re sexist and out of date, 
but at least good is triumphant on the last 
page. And with the exception of those by 
Roald Dahl, who has the courage to 
explode, drown, and crush with giant 
peaches wicked characters, modern 
moral tales have been few and far 
between. We're not talking about vain 
little girls sinking in a mud puddle 
straight into hell, here, just cor on, 
garden-variety lessons like ho ty, 





respect, racial tolerance, compassion for 
the less fortunate, generosity, and what 
your great-grandmother probably 
referred to as “goodness.” 

But rummaging in the attic isn’t the 
only way to find books that take a stand. 
This season's selection of children’s titles 
shows that publishers are intent on 
catching up, too. Are these new 
variations on the old moral tales 
guaranteed to change children’s 
behavior? Of course not. What they just 
might do is clue the little darlings in that 
there’s a standard somewhere out there. 
Hit it ~r miss it, it’s out there waiting. 
And m: ybe somebody, even if it’s only 
Grand: .a, is keeping score. 

+ * * 
CHRISTMAS ON EXETER STREET, 
by Diana Hendry, illustrated by John 
Lawrence, Knopf, 30 pages, $12.95. 

Small children (three to eight years of 
age) will wiggle with joy at this story of 
generosity and crowding. It starts 
innocently enough with grandparents 
arriving to spend Christmas with the 
Mistletoe family. Friends appear, an 
uncle drops in Australia, more 
friends arrive. A storm blows in, 
stranding all sorts of travelers. The 
family makes up beds on windowsills 
and mantlepieces and still the guests» 
pour in. The pictures complement the 
chaos perfectly. Children think that all _ 
thissounds and Woks absolutely 
glorious, especially when Mrs. Mistletoe 
has to count the children and leave a 
special note for Father Christmas. It’s a 
lot of fun and carries a gentle and loving 
message. 


NO STAR NIGHTS, by Anna Egan 
Smucker, illustrated by Steve Johnson. 
Knopf, 36 pages, $12.95. 

This reminiscence of a childhood spent 
in a West Virginia mill town speaks 
about making steel, but only from the 
perspective of a child. Mostly the book 
talks about what it was like to have a 





father who did shift work in a world that 
was the color of rust from smoke. 
Graphite blew in the wind and hurt skin 
and eyes, and on really windy days 
schoolchildren could hear the grit hitting 
the classroom windows. The mill itself 
was scary and powerful and the world 
full of danger. At night there were no 
stars because the furnaces of the mill lit 
up the sky. The book tells of good times 
and bad in interesting, moving text. The 
illustrations are warm and appropriately 
rusty. It is not.a bad thing for children to 
read about childhoods different from 
their own, in some ways much harder, 
but perhaps in others happier. At the end 
of the book the author mentions that 
there are few childhoods left in that part 
of the country and why. That's not a bad 
lesson either. 


THE ARABOOLIES OF LIBERTY 
STREET, by Sam Swope, illustrated by 
Barry Root. Potter, 26 pages, $12.95. 
Now, here’s a book that pulls no 
punches. Liberty Street is a horrid place 
watched over by General Pinch and his 
skinny wife who hate children and 
“anything that looked like fun.” The 
seneral’s stock threat is “I'll call in the 
army!” He and his wife have Liberty _ 





Street pretty much the way they want it 
until one day when the Araboolies move 
in: The Ay hit town looking and 
acting rather like a large rock band 
_ hitting Glenwood, Iowa, in 1967. They 
* speak no English, have many strange 
pets, come from an island far away, 
change color coristantly, decorate their 
house and yard outrageously, and in 
general seem to just want to have fun. 
You can imagine the reaction of the 
children on Liberty Street. You can also 
imagine the reaction of the general. 

The book describes the clever way in 
which the children save the Araboolies 
from the dreaded army. It’s a great 
message, it’s a great book, and it’s 
certainly not for conformists (though you 
might consider sneaking it to their 
children). 









THE SAME BUT DIFFERENT, by 
Tessa Dahl, illustrated by Arthur 
Robins. Viking Kestral, 30 pages, 
$11.95. 

This book is a lot of fun for children as 
young as two years old to those up to 
seven or eight. It follows an extended 
family (who share a house) through a 
day of doing things the same, but 
different. They do all sorts.of things, 
from counting on fingers, cash registers, 
and calculators to going to the bathroom 
using diapers, a potty, a toilet, and a tree 
(did I mention the dog?). The pictures are 
an amusing addition.and the book’s a 
great first lesson in differences. 


THEE, HANNAH, written and 
illustrated by Marguerite De Angeli. 
Doubleday, 98 pages, $15.95. 

This book has been around since 1940, 
but Doubleday has recently reissued it 
with a new introduction, since 1989 is the 
centennial of De Angeli’s birth. It wears 
well. Someone said not long ago that 
vanity has changed from a sin to a virtue 
in recent times. Thee, Hannah! is a gentle 
reminder of why it was ever considered a 
sin, or at least a huge waste of time and 
energy. 

Hannah is a nine-year-old girl in 
Philadelphia who is also a Quaker. 
Before the Civil War that meant very 
plain dress. Hannah is consumed with 
longing for more elaborate clothes. The 
book tells about her pleasant and 
comfortable life and lets her discover for 
herself what her simple clothes mean. It 
isn’t until she finds herself involved with 
the Underground Railroad that the 
message really sinks in. Besides being 
interesting for its moral and history, this 
is not a bad book to relax with, but only 
after changing into something practical. 


LOVING BEN, by Elizabeth Laird. 
Delacorte, 189 pages, $14.95. 

This novel for children 10 years of age 
and over is about the impact of the birth 
of a hydrocephalic baby on his family. 
It's written in the person of 12-year-old 
Anna. The baby, Ben, is retarded, and the 
difficulties his family has coping with 
him as well as the reactions of the outside 
world are presented. The book is not 
without optimism and humor, yet it gives 
a realistic picture of the stresses on Anna 
at school and among her friends as well 
as at home. It could be a real eye-opener 
for a lot of pre-teens. 


LANDING ON MARVIN GARDENS, 
by Rona S. Zable. Bantam, 144 pages, 
$13.95. 

This book is a moral tale, true, but it’s 
also a lot of fun for kids about nine and ~ 
up. The heroine, Katie, and her mother 
suddenly find themselves homeless and 
in big trouble. Although they both dread 
it, they're lucky to be able to move in 
with Aunt Rose, who is an obnoxious 
busybody. After initial rebellion, Katie 
learns more about homeless people and 
slowly comes to realize that she’s one of 
the fortunate onés, The book works its 
way into a delightful ending in which 
good is triumphant at last. 0 
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(Warner,) $9.95 paperback 


Publishers Weekly 


voice to cartoon superstars 
like Bugs Bunny. 
(Warner) $9.95 paperback 
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Natural Obsessions: Striving 
to Unlock the Deepest 
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(Warner) $14.95 paperback 
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HOURGLASS FIGURING: One 
is entombed; the other is 
underground. One came by his 
fame through his masterful 
inscrutability; the other by way of 
his energetic iconoclasm. Yoked 
by stabbing ironies, media 
crosswires, and the conjunctions 
of the publishing calendar, 
together they turn this season’s 
obligatory wrap-up of the literary 
year into a jangly parable about 
the compulsions that streak 
contemporary bookmaking. 

Here's the bare-bones script for 
central casting. In January, Viking 
Penguin releases Salman 
Rushdie’s sprawling new novel, 

The Satanic Verses, a book 
whose earlier publication in 
England has ignited protests and 
denunciations over its passages 
of alleged blasphemy. During the 
first six months of the year, half a 
dozen books on the late Andy 
Warhol are published, most 
conspicuously Warner's The 
Warhol Diaries, a selected 
transcription of the artist's 
dictated daily burblings. Rushdie 
swiftly becomes a pariah in the 
Arab world; The Satanic Verses 
climbs the bestseller lists by 
March and tops half a million 
copies in print by the fall. Warhol 
rapidly becomes a cue-card 
conversation piece for talk-show 
hosts; sales of the Diaries exceed 
six figures. The cash registers 
bleat. The reviewers bay. The 
type begins to blur. 

To be sure, bomb threats and 
death sentences are not to be 
equated with scandal-sheet 
puffery and celebrity necrophilia. 
Even the true-blue postmodernist 
will want to reserve some wiggle 
room between the serious and 
the frivolous. But what's 
fascinating is how the Rushdie 
rhubarb and Andymania both 
throw a kleig-light glare over the 
preposterously para-literary 
spectacles that books seemingly 
must unleash before they become 
culturally stimulating. Worse, the 
book trade thrives on the circus 
of it all. The big houses, to cop 
their own lingo, are inthe 
business of staging “publishing 
events.” The more sawdust and 
bunting the better. Name- 
dropping, grandstanding, show- 
boating, spear-carrying, ox- 
goring — such is the commotion 
that emanates from book marts 
and editorial desks. Reading is 
virtually beside the point. 

Some bombshell books are 
ingenues tarted up by media 
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look now!), contradictions would 
zigzag through the pages like 
cracks in porcelain. Are we 
prepared to rattle sabers over 
books the way we do over oil 
reserves? How much moral 
superiority can be credibly 
mustered by a culture that 
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Rushdie and Warhol: strange 





by David Barber 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 


da ys, indeed 





scarcely condescends to the 
literary imagination? What does 
it mean that The Satanic Verses 
has earned the dubious 
distinction of probably being the 
most widely unread bestseller of 
our times? 

Standing up for Rushdie’s right 
to practice irreverent fiction is as 
easy as picking up a quart of milk 
at the corner convenience store. 
Especially if one isn’t willing to 
entertain the companion notion, 
as Indian novelist Bharati 
Mukherjee wrote last March, that 
“the great writers of our time are 
apocalyptic farceurs . . . fantasists 
and blasphemersall, carrying 
their dispute with God to a final, 
collective grave.” Belief and 
skepticism alike are callings, not 
gesticulations. Mindlessness 
comes in many brands and 
shades: all the hatred spewed by 
the mobs in Muslim strongholds 
doesn’t do anything to 
recommend the herd mentality 





for the marquee. It’s no fluke that 
The Satanic Verses and this 
year’s haul of Warholiana 
ripened into full-blown 
sensations — zeitgeist metaphors 
cling to them with a sequinned 
shimmer. And it’s no shame to 
have been captivated by both 
performances: that only makes it 
a dicier test to sort out the 
brilliance from the trumpery, the 
glamour from the vulgarity, the 
momentous from the 
meretricious. 


DEVIL OF A TIME: Oscar 
Wilde’s high-flown proclamation 
that life imitates art has seldom 
seemed more down-to-earth than 
during the Satanic Verses 
imbroglio. As 1988 drew toa 
close, Salman Rushdie was 
merely a gifted younger novelist 
and one of the darlings of the 
jazzier literati. His two major 
books, Midnight's Children and 
Shame, lush sagas spun from the 
loom of Rushdie’s Anglo-Indian 
heritage, had inspired raves for 
their verbal legerdemain and 
phantasmagorical exuberance. 
That was before he was hurled 
into iniquity by the ayatollah’s 
decree, zapped by the fire- 
breathing dragons of’ 





sugar daddies; others are natural 


righteousness and prime time 


the gulf between East and West, 
ancient and modern, dogma and 
skepticism. All of a sudden, 
Rushdie hadn’t written a book — 
he’d spawned a flaring chimera. 
He was a character pinioned in 
the talons of his own storytelling. 
And when he was finally spirited 
into hiding, last March, surely it 
was only a matter of time before 
it was decided who would play 
the bedeviled author in the soon- 
to-be-released major motion 
picture — Nicholson or De Niro. 
The inclination on this side of 
the Atlantic to see the tempest 
over Rushdie as theater of the 
absurd revealed not only the 
luxury of our detachment but the 
depths of our bewilderment. So 
much of it was — pardon the 
expression — foreign to our 
thinking. Imagine actually 
believing in blasphemy. Imagine 
feeling in your bones that words 
have the power to crumble the 
citadel, that certain books could 
be powder kegs. Imagine 
asserting that the parts of speech 
were articles of faith rather than 
agents of hocus pocus. If 
someone were to cobble together 
an anthology from last year’s 
torrent of Rushdie editorials, 





manifestos, and harangues (don’t 


into a sulfurous personification of 


here at home. In fact, at the end 
of a year that finds Rushdie 
typing away in a London safe 
house, that finds Llosa on the 
stump in Peru and Havel on the 
balconies in Prague, it’s not hard 
to be swayed by the thought that 
what more of our own writers 
need is a good stiff belt of 
fanaticism. 


MY BRILLO CAREER: Having 
perfected a sepulchral aura while 
alive, Andy Warhol now seems to 
be masterminding a second 
career as a robust ghost. Three 
years after his death, he’s still as 
quixotically spellbinding as he 
might have wished. Certainly 
there aren't too many flesh-and- 
blood celebs who make better 
copy than the Prince of Pop. 
Better, or more prolific. Like any 
personality so imperial as to be 
invoked on a first-name basis, 
Andy is a picnic for the media 
anthills, an feon suéculent 
enough to sustain an entire 
cottage industry of biographers, 
belle lettrists, village explainers, 
and court jesters. 

This was the year when the 
Andy biz began to reach critical 
massage. As the creator of some 
of the most irrepressible images 
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of our time, Warhol's a natural 






wellspring for the art critic and 
fashion maven. As an 
impressario of attitude and style 
without rival, he’s also an 
irresistible quarry for the culture 
watcher and the wanna-be ink 
jockey. More trees will fall to feed 
the nation’s craving for Elvis and 
Marilyn pulp, yet who other than 
Warhol could inspire such a 
kaleidoscopic range of 
hagiography and muckraking, 
scholarly exegesis and campy 
kiss-and-tell? If anyone doubted 
that there’s plenty of Andy to go 
around, a glance at this year’s 
book list should dispell all 
skepticism: for the clammy- 
hands set there was ex-Factory- 
groupie Isabelle “Ultra Violet” 
Dufresne’s down-and-dirty 
Famous for Fifteen Minutes 
(Harcourt Brace), for the art- 
school cadre there was Jesse 
Kornbluth’s offbeat survey, Pre- 
Pop Warhol (Panache Press), for 
beach-blanket appetites Victor 
Bockris’s dishy bio, The Life and 
Death of Andy Warhol (Bantam), 
and for highbrow tastes David 
Bourdon’s lavishly illustrated 
homage, Warhol (Abrams). 
But leave it to Warhol to 
upstage his acolytes. The Warhol 
Diaries, published in May, serve 
up slice after juicy slice of His 
Mystery’s Voice, 800 pages of off- 
the-cuff chitchat, break fast-time 
banter, and fey asides culled from 
a decade’s worth of tape- 
recorded running commentary. 
By turns glib and evasive, 
calculated and bemused, it’s 
social science masquerading as 
autobiography, gossip- 
mongering dubbed over soul- 
searching. True to form, Warhol 
comes across as AWOL from his 
own life, the consummate cipher, 
the eye at the keyhole. For now, 
it’s the book’s inside poop on the 
rich, famous, and narcissistic 
that’s ringing up sales, provin 
once again that celebrity sizzle is 
meat and potatoes for book 
publishers. Don’t be surprised, 
however, if the silver-wigged — 
diarist turns out to have scooped 
the story of his life. And don’t bet 
against the Diaries’ chances of 
being flattered with imitations. In 
a day when talk is cheap and spin 
is king, Warhol may just have 
minted a lasting literary currency 
— the dictated letter to the world, 
the tape-loop serial memoir. To 
the end and beyond, Andy did it 
with mirrors. That's why if he 
goes down in history as our 
Montaigne, we'll have only 


ourselves to blame. 0 
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Foucault’s Pendulum 
UMBERTO ECO 


Translated by William Weaver 
An enthralling mystery; a sophisti- 
cated thriller; a breathtaking roller- 
coaster ride through the world of 
ideas and aberrations, the treasures 
and the traps of knowledge; an 
adventure into the modern mind. 
Superb entertainment by the cele- 
brated author of The Name of The 
Rose. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich $22.95 
30% off until Dec. 25 





Fever: Twelve Stories 
JOHN EDGAR WIDEMAN 

New fiction from the author of The 
Homewood Trilogy and Brothers 
and Keepers is always cause for cel- 
ebration. This collection of stories is 
strikingly varied— by turns subtle, 
intense, erotic, disturbing, and elu- 
sive. Wideman writes here, at the 
height of his considerable powers, a 
book “strange and powerful,” (front 
page, NYTBR), confirming his 
place in the first rank of American 
authors. 
Henry Holt $16.95 











Talk That Talk 

An Anthology of African- 
American Storytelling 

EDITED BY LINDA GOSS 
AND MARIAN E. BARNES 
Introduction by Henry Louis Gates, Jr. 
Transcending a history of oppression 
and struggle, African-American story- 
telling is an expression of great social 
complexity and profound aesthetic 
significance. Talk That Talk contains 
more than 100 stories by storytellers 
including Langston Hughes, Zora 
Neale Hurston, Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Leadbelly and Maya Angelou. 
Simon & Schuster pe 95 





Oldest Living Confederate 
Widow Tells All 


ALLAN GURGANUS 

Gurganus’ “massive, exuberant first 
novel” (NYTBR) tells the story of 
the Civil War and its aftermath in 
our time. Lucy Marsden, oldest liv- 
ing Confederate widow, is now 99, 
locked into a charity home, and very 
talkative. This is her own Homeric 
epic, a darkly comic tale that strad- 
dies two centuries. 

Knopf $21.95 








Nemesis 
ISAAC ASIMOV 
A.D, 2236. Earth and its space 
colonies are crowded, anarchical, 
socially degenerate. Two light years 
distant burns:a star that mirrors 
Earth’s sun, a star that supports its 
own burgeoning satellites—Megas, 
Erythro, and Rotor, a renegade Earth 
colony. The star is code-named 
NEMESIS... 
Doubleday 





$18.95 














Harvard Book Store 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 
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Harvard Book Store Cafe . 


190 Newbury Street, Boston .. , 
At Exeter, 536-0095 
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READING LIST 


Literary calendar 





by Robin Dougherty 


FRIDAY/15 

SEASONAL IRREVERENCE in 
the form of stories about romance, 
weird relatives, and hockey pucks 
(yes, hockey pucks) is presented by 
Michael Parent and Betty Lehrman 
at 8:30 p.m. at the Puppet 
Showplace Theatre, 32 Station 
Street, Brookline Village. Tickets 
$8, $7 students and seniors. Call 
731-0526. 

SUNDAY/17 

MIRIAM GODLMAN 
WRITERS’ WORKSHOP offers 
tips on getting published for 
aspiring writers, beginning at 1:30 
p.m. at Hebrew College, 43 Hawes 
Street, Brookline. Workshop 
leaders are Sylvia Rothchild and 
Larry Cohen. Tickets $6, $3 
students and seniors. Call 
965-7420, ext. 282. 

MONDAY/18 

DENISE COSKA AND 
DONALD QUATRALS read from 
their works at 8 p.m. at Charlie’s 
Tap, 280 Green Street, Central 
Square, Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Stone Soup Poets. Cover $3; call 
227-0845. 

TUESDAY/19 

WILLIAM KEMMET reads from 
his work at 8 p.m. at Community 
Church Bldg., 55 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Open reading follows. 
Sponsored by New Writers © 
Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 
WEDNESDAY /20 

SINGLES NIGHT AT THE 
JEWISH COMMUNITY BOOK 
FAIR features Rabbi Jack Moline, 
author of Growing Up Jewish, at 
7:30 p.m, in the Wasserman _. 





Auditorium, Gosmans Jewish 
Community Center, 333 Nahanton 
Street, Newton Centre. Reception 
follows talk. Admission $6; call 
965-7410, x163. 

THURSDAY /21 

BEATRICE DOWD reads love 
poems of Shelley, Keats, 
Shakespeare, Sexton, and others at 
12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, School 
and Tremont Streets, Boston. Free; 
call 523-1749. ; 
TUESDAY /23 

ANN BEATTIE reads from her 
new book at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Wordsworth Readings. Admission 
is free, but tickets are required. 
They're available from 
Wordsworth Books or the Brattle 
Theatre. Call 876-6837. 

TUESDAY /26 

DANIEL CANTOR reads from his 
work at 8 p.m. at Community 
Church Bldg., 55 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Open reading follows. 
Sponsored by New Writers 
Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 
THURSDAY /28 

NED WIGHT reads Raymond 
MacDonald's “Why the Chimes 
Rang” and Hans Christian 
Andersen’s “The Little Match Girl” 
at 12:15 p.m. at King’s Chapel, 
School and Tremont Streets, 
Boston. Free; call 523-1749. 
THURSDAY /4 
PERFORMANCE .__ - 
ARTIST/WRITER HOLLY 
HUGHES gives us a taste of her 
work in progress “Dead Meat” at 8 
p.m. at the ICA, 955 Boylston 





Street, Boston. Admission $5, $4 


| students and seniors; call 266-5152. 
_TUESDAY/15 


POETS JOSEPH LEASE AND 
LAURA MULLEN read from their 
works at 8 p.m. at Adams House 
Upper Common Room, C-entry, 
Plympton Street, Cambridge. Free; 
call 495-0738. 

THURSDAY /25 

BOB HOLMAN, author of 
Bicentennial Suicide and Sweat & 
Sex & Politics, is paired with 
musician Vito Ricci for an evening 
of “action-packed rap” at 8 p.m. at 
the ICA, 955 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Admission $5, $4 students 
and seniors; call 266-5152. 
CONTESTS 

AMERICAN ARTS 
ASSOCIATION is making its 
annual call for poems having as a 
subject the upcoming holiday 
season, If you have one or two 
poems, no more than 30 lines in 
length, that you would like to be a 
part of this anthology, send them 
to: American Arts Association, 102 
Estes Drive, Gulfport, MS 39503. 
AMERICAN POETRY 
ASSOCIATION invites you to 
submit up to six poems (each no 
more than 20 lines) for a contest 
featuring prizes up to $1000. There 
is entry no fee. Send submissions 
to APA, Dept. CT-89, 250-A 
Potrero Street, Box 1803, Santa 
Cruz, CA 95061. Deadline is 
December 31. 

READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time 
VISTA volunteers to work on a 
variety of literacy projects in 
Massachusetts communities. For 
information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy 
Campaign, 100 Nashua St., rm. 
946, Boston 02114. 

DEADLINE INFORMATION 
PLS CALENDAR is published on 
the last Friday of each month. Send 
or bring your listing to PLS 
Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 126 
Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215 
by 5 p.m. on the second-to-last 
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WOMAN BETWEEN MIRRORS 
By Helena Parente Cunha 

Translated by Fred P. Ellison 

and Naomi Lindstrom 


Woman between Mirrors is Parente Cunha’s 
award-winning novel that explores new 
directions in feminist thought and novelistic 
construction. Using an unusual narrative 
technique, and incorporating African 
elements as symbols of liberation, she 
embraces Brazil’s African heritage and offers 
a satisfying work pf literary art. 

$18.95 cloth $8.95 paper 


CERTIFICATE OF ABSENCE 
By Sylvia Molloy 

Translated by Daniel Balderston 
with the author 


The first novel by Argentinian scholar-critic 
Molloy, Certificate of Absence is a rare work by 
a Latin American woman that successfully 
uses self-portrayal in its text in a way that 
open a new window on women’s experiences 
and offers an innovative treatment of their 
relationships. 

$18.95 cloth $7.95 paper 
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University of Texas Press 
Box 7819 Austin, Texas, 78713 
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“Today's box office hits are tomorrow's 
video store rentals. 


The Phoenix Video Section has the latest information on 
new video releases, and the best places to find them. 




















The Power of images 

Studies in the History and Theory of Response 
DAVID FREEDBERG 

“Mr. Freedberg focuses not simply on the 
masterpieces and other works in the so-called 
high-art canon but also on the waxworks, 
pilgrimage souvenirs, votive offerings, funerary 
sculptures, pornographic photographs and 
other objects that art historians frequently 
dismiss as irrelevant....|His book| is the latest 
clarion call to expand the purview of art 
history. And it reminds us of the particularly 
direct way in which art. unlike literature, 
works on the imagination.” 

—Michael Kimmelman, The New York Times 
189 halftones $39.95 


Primitive Art 


in Civilized Places 

SALLY PRICE 

Price challenges the arrogant assumption 
that “art” belongs only to Great Civil- 
izations and that the creation of a non- 
literate artisan needs the imprimatur 

of a western connoisseur to become an 
“art object.” Using an astonishing range 
of sources, she shakes up our concept of 
the Other and Ourselves. “A wonderful 
book.’—Lucy R. Lippard. "A gem.” 
—Kirkus Reviews _—‘15 halftones $19.95 


At bookstores,.or call 1-800-621-2736. 
in Illinois: 312-568-1550 

The University 

of Chicago Press. . 


The Madonna of Rocamadour from a photo by David Freedberg 
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"WITHOUT STOPPING: An Autobiography $9. 50 paper..." 
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establishment. Definitely one 


You could easily wrap up all your 


find just the right re for everyone. 


on your list. Facts and fiction, history 


and humor, plus books on travel, 
cooking, finance, fantasy, you name 


’ it, you'll find it at The Coop! 


Show, just a few of our gifted 
paperback titles. 


A. Stories In An Almost Classical Mode 
By Harold Brodkey 
at a great way to discover the forceful 
and writings of an O’Henry Award 
wining author New York Magazine has 
labeled “the genius.” Other critics have 
peat Brodkey to Freud, Wordsworth 
and Whitman. Includes 18 unforgettable 
stories. $12.95 
Published Vintage Books : 


B. Holidays In Hell 
By P. J. O’Rourke 
Hilarious reports from hellholes and other 
fun spots around the world as P. J. ; 
O’Rourke checks out everything from 
ightseeing in war-torn to -_ 
in 


8 
~« life'in Poland to Christmas vacations 


El Salvador to a close encounter with a 


- Philippine army. $8.95 
- Published by Vintage Books 


C. The Real Life Of Alejandro Mayta 

By Mario Vargas Liosa 

This critically acclaimed novel is a story of 

revolution and political violence in con- 

temporoary Peru, a country wracked by 

pose and the violent struggle between 
rxist radicals and a crum a military 

of Liosa’s 
most absorbing works. $8.95 
Published by Vintage Books 


D. Akbar & Jeff's Guide To Life 
A Cartoon Book 
By Matt Groenin 

’s new with the maven of under- 

round cartooning and the creator of Life 
Hell ? It’s the latest adventures of those 

befezzed geniuses known as Akbar & 
Jeff. It’s a true festival of fun and friend- 


.. Ship that also features aan = 
nephews, Gooey, Screwy Ratatouille. 


$6.95 


- <<" Bublished by Pantheon Books 


>. A Bright Shinin 
333 ohn Pal Vann and 
i By Neil Sheehan 
1 


ie 

America in Vietnam 
nner of the Pulitzer Prize and the 

National Book Award. 

16 years in the making, this extraordinary 


book is at once a tragic biography and a 
sweeping history of America’s seduction, 


» “entrapment and disillusionment in 
. Vietnam, It’s masterful, compelling, and 
© almost spiritual. $12.95 


‘Written in two versions ery and female) 
that are nearly identical but for one crucial 


: variation, this lexicon contains entries on 
*~. = such items as a book printed in 
<*> ink, suicide by mirrors, a chimerical prin- 
som, C888, priests who can infiltrate one’s 
dreams, and more. $1 2.95 
Published by Vintage 


°G. The Complete Monty Python's 
oo 'y Pyt 


i! 
The Complete Television Scripts 


‘Now, for the first time ever, Python fans 


can relive the full and outrageous Python 

‘experience. Some of the most entertain- 

ing TV writing ever from the collective 
enius of Graham Chapman, John 
leese, Terry Gilliam, Eric idle, Terry 

Jones, and Michael Palin. 

2 vols. $12.95 each 

Published by Pantheon Books 


H. Innumeracy 

Mathmetical Illiteracy And Its 
Consequences 

By John Allen Paulos 

Anyone who just can't balance his or her 
checkbook, or thinks an extra billion 
dollars in the federal budget won't make a 
difference probably suffers from innumer- 
acy, the mathematical counte of 
illiteracy. This national bestseller is an 
important and marvelous book. $7.95 

Pu by Vintage Books 
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e Convenient, free parking in our own loft: 


e Guaranteed lowest prices. 


e Superior product lines including: 
NAD, CARVER, JVC, SANSUI, ALLISON, 


CANTON, TOSHIBA, FISHER, SHERWOOD, 


SONY, TECHNICS, ALTEC LANSING, 


HARMAN KARDON, ADVENT, CANON, RICOH. 
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345 Washington Street 
Newton Corner, MA 02158 
(617) 965-5588 
Mon-Fri/ 10-9, Sat/10-5, Sun/12-5 


Across from the Sheraton Tara, 
westbound on Washington St. 

Off Exit 17. Mass Pike 
Free parking e« Credit cards accepted 
Financing available 
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4 | TOSHIBA KT-4019 
am/fm cassette walkperson, 
with headphones 


TOSHIBA 


$29 


TEAC DOLBY B Stereo cassette deck 


TEAC, 

























VECTOR RESEARCH CARRERA RECEIVER 
25 watts rms 
Beal hcat 


mea 


DIGITAL SOUND! CD Player 
Lo oversampling 

































SANSUI CDX-105 remote control CD player, 
with auto music search 


SANSUI —_ 


159° 


1 
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AIWA Cinder CD 
portable boom. box, with fa cc cassette 


AIWA 


*179” 


ALLISON CD6 
Top rated small speaker 


*189” 


RCA 20" Colortrack TV 
with remote, 
monitor style 


299% 


CARVER-6200A 
100 watt stereo receiver, 
with remote (renewed) 


CARVER 


$39995 


CANON brand new! 
E-30 camcorder 
HOT ITEM! HOT PRICE! 








































Stereos « Portable Audio « TVs « Video Equipment « Phones « Accessories 
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WORTH WATCHING FOR 


The Blackboard Jungle (1955). This 
film incited riots when it was first 
released, thanks to its use of Bill Haley’s 
“Rock Around the Clock” over the 
opening credits (the first ever use of rock 
and roll on a film soundtrack) and its 
depiction of juvenile delinquents run- 
ning amok in a New York school. 
Although it’s hard now to see what all 
the fuss was about, Blackboard Jungle 
remains an appealingly gritty tale of a 
teacher (Glenn Ford) who tries to turn his 
students’ lives around. Ford is matched 
in toughness by the young Sidney Poitier 
as an angry teen. Watch for young Jamie 
Farr, too. Now available. 

How To Get Ahead in Advertising 
(1989). Withnail & I writer-director Bruce 
Robinson and star Richard E. Grant 
reunite in this satire on the world of 
advertising. Grant is an overstressed, 
reluctant adman who develops a boil 
with a Mephistophelean mind of its own. 
Sounds icky, no? Now available. 

The Killing (1956). Long before the 
black-comic epics of human folly and 
horror that became his trademark, 
Stanley Kubrick directed grimy little 
noirs like this one, about a racetrack 
robbery and a disintegrating marriage. 
Starring Sterling Hayden, who would 
play General Jack D. Ripper in Kubrick’s 
Dr. Strangelove. Now available. 

The Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen (1989). Director Terry 
Gilliam returns to the children’s space- 
time travel fantasy turf of his Time 
Bandits, bringing along fellow ex-Python 
Eric Idle and Brazil-ian_-jonathan Pryce. 
john Neville is the tall-tale-telling Baron, 
and Sarah Polley is the Dorothy-like 
child .who. stows away. with him. At 
times, Gilliam’s sumptuous visuals 
threaten to swamp the story, but it's 


worth seeing; especially -for- cameos ‘by - | 


Robin Williams.as.the Lunar King and 
Oliver Reed as Villcan. Now available. 

The Winds of War (1984). For viewers 
who have plenty of time to kill, the 
original ABC mini-series finally joins its 
sequel, War and Remembrance, on 
video. Robert Mitchum stars in the 
adaptation of Herman Wouk’s tome. 
Now available. 

Lust for Life (1956). Vincente Minnelli 
directed this acclaimed adaptation of 
Irving Stone’s biography of Vincent van 
Gogh. Kirk Douglas plays the troubled 
painter, and Anthony Quinn won an 
Oscar as his buddy, Paul Gauguin. Now 
available. 

Julius Caesar (1953). Marlon Brando, 
James Mason, and John Gielgud star in 
this classic version of Shakespeare's 
tragedy. Produced by John Houseman 
and directed by Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
(All About Eve). Now available. 

Shag (1989). Sort of a Dirty Dancing 
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Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown (1988). Women 
was Spanish farceur Pedro Aimodévar’s breakthrough film in America. 
Almodévar regular Carmen Maura stars as one of many women (and 
men) driven nuts by love and betrayal. in Almodévar’s world, life 
imitates the movies, especially the kitschy Hollywood comedies of the 
’50s. But his frothy, swirling parody is also a humane admission that the 
careering emotions portrayed in those films may not have been so far- 
fetched after all; love really can drive you crazy. Available December 21. 
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Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (1932). This horror classic is generally 
considered the best of the many film adaptations of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's tale. Fredric March won an Oscar as the doc with a 
penchant for potions. His performance is enhanced by great gas-lit 
Victorian sets and advanced (for their time) special effects. March’s 
light-sensitive make-up actually changes color during the first 
transformation. With Miriam Hopkins as the beguiling Ivy. Rouben 
Mamoulian directed. Now available. 








without the dirty, this coming-of-age- 
in-1963 story features a lot of stars’ 
relatives: Bridget Fonda (Peter's daugh- 
ter), Page Harinah (Daryl’s sister), Carrie 
Hamilton (Carol Burnett's daughter), and 
Tyrone Power Jr. A pleasant surprise, not 
least because director Zelda Barron tells 
this genre tale from the girls’ point of 
view. Now available. 

King Solomon’s Mines (1950). 
Stewart Granger and Deborah Kerr go on 
a safari to find the fabled diamond mines. 
Richard Chamberlain is nowhere in 
sight. Now available. 

How |! Got into College (1989). 
Another teen-pic parody from director 
Savage Steve Holland (Better Off Dead, 
One Crazy Summer). Imagine Tim 
Burton directing John Hughes’s movies. 
This one is a satire on the extremes to 
which high-powered high-school kids 
will go to get into a “good” college. Now 
available. 

Sweet Bird of Youth (1962). Director 
Richard Brooks’s adaptation of Ten- 
nessee Williams's lurid melodrama stars 
Paul Newman, as the Southern stud who 
brings home dissolute film queen 
Geraldine Page, much to the displeasure 
of politico Boss Finley (Ed Begley, who 
won an Oscar). Tons better than the Liz 
Taylor-Mark Harmon version on TV a 
couple months ago. Now available. 

Moulin Rouge (1952). José Ferrer stars 
as that poster child of Gay Nineties 
Paree, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. The 
unusual cast includes Zsa Zsa “You 
Should See What I Do to Tailgaters on 
the LA Freeways” Gabor, and horror duo 
Christopher Lee and Peter Cushing. 
Directed by John Huston. Now available. 

Bambi Meets Godzilla and Other 
Weird Cartoons (1989). Animation-festi- 
val fans will eat this stuff up, even 
though .they’ve probably seen Marv 
Newland’s title cartoon a hundred times 
already. Brought to you by Rhino, the 
record company that puts out 
anthologies of novelty songs and rare 
rock oldies. Now available. 

How To Murder Your Wife (1965). 
Cartoonist Jack Lemmon emerges from a 
drunken stupor to find that he’s married 
Virna Lisi. Most men probably wouldn't 
complain, but Lemmon spends the rest of 
the movie trying to put her out of his 
misery. Maybe in the Swinging ‘60s, this 
sort of thing was funnier than it sounds 
now. Now available. 

David Brenner’s | Hate To Work Out 
Workout (1989). The droopy-eyed come- 
dian is surely as logical a candidate as 
anyone to make a workout tape for the 
couch-potato set. Apparently, this really 
is a workout tape, not a comedy tape, 
though it is getting harder to tell the 
difference. Now available. 

— Gs 
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decade that begins with 
Heaven's Gate does not bode 
well. Michae] Cimino’s $40 
million monument to his own 
ego did United Artists Studio in and 
pretty much put to rest the notion that 
directors should have creative control 
over their own productions. Henceforth, 
im t decisions would be made not 


by those who made the movies, but those 
who sold them. Film would aspire not to 
the el of well-done formula but to 
the meretriciousness of lists of ill-mixed 
ingredients. High concept reigned, and 
there was not much place for ideas too 
big or complicated to fit on a movie 
poster or a two-minute snippet on 
Entertainment Tonight. With foreign film 
industries moribund or unexporting, it 
was a dark if ultimately high-grossing 10 
years at the movies. 

Still, vision persisted. Shrewdness is 
an essential quality in a film artist, and 
those who had enough of it in the ‘80s 
were able to put their visions on 
celluloid, more rigorously perhaps 
because of the straitened tenor of the 
times. Many extraordinary films, too, 
were slipped in under the guise of 
generic trifles. The ‘80s will not be 
remembered as a great decade for film, 
and those worthy films that managed to 
eke through should be all the more 
honored because of that. Here, in 
chronological order, are 10 of the best of 
them available on videotape. 

* * ial 

Melvin and Howard (1980). Released 
the same year as Michael Cimino’s 
debacle, Jonathan Demme’s dense and 
peculiar slice of life made about as much 
money, but it remains one of the most — 
brilliant portraits of the American Dream 
on film. Based on the true story of Melvin 
Dummar, a lumpen Everyman who 

allegedly gave Howard Hughes a lift in 
the desert and was subsequently 
bequeathed $156 million ina disputed 
Hughes will, Melvin and Howard 
rejoices in the pathos, innocence, and 
kitsch of homogenized American culture. 
Demme’s eye for detail is impeccable: the 
substance of life layers his story and 
gives it shape, as do the achingly accurate 
performances by Paul LeMat in the title 
role and Mary Steenburgen as his sunny, 
long-suffering, and hilarious spouse. 
Dummar knéw he'd never get the’ 
money, but it was enough for him, and 
for us, to have Howard Hughes (Jason 
Robards Jr.) sing “Bye-Bye Blackbird” in 
his pick-up as a rare rain falls in the 
desert dawn. 

Moonlighting (1982). Anomie and 
desperation seldom have been as 
hypnotic and wrenching as in Jerzy 
Skolimowski’s fable about illegal Polish 
workers stranded in London as Soviet 
tanks squash Solidarity in their 
homeland. The film is a painstaking, 
nearly surreal accumulation of outrages 


| endured by Jeremy Irons and his cadre of 


hapless colleagues, beginning with the 
tense indignities suffered at customs at 
Heathrow and ending with an eerie 
caravan of shopping carts back to the 
airport. Like his countryman novelist 
Jerzy Kosinski, Skolimowski discerns the 
sublimity beneath suffering and the 
harsh comedy of injustice and cruelty, 
rendering these in stunning images and 
the darkest of slapstick. 

The King of Comedy (1983). Martin 
Scorsese held out for his art as much as 
anyone in the ‘80s and still was able to 
become one of the decade’s most prolific 
directors. From Raging Bull (1980) to his 
stint in New York Stories, his work 
remains undimmed in its passion and 
subversiveness. Most subversive of all is 
the unlikely King of Comedy, the saga of 
Rupert Pupkin (Robert DeNiro), the 
biggest fan — and secret rival — of talk- 
show maven Jerry Langford (Jerry 
Lewis). Played with greasy 
ingenuousness by DeNiro, Pupkin will 
resort to anything to dethrone the 
reigning king, including kidnapping and 
bad gags. Comedy is no joke for Pupkin 
or Scorsese, and the laughter always 
ends with a queasy recognition of the 
solipsistic emptiness underlying success, 
celebrity, and the entertainment 
industry. 

Choose Me (1984). Alan Rudolph 
updates Gatsby in this tale of a stranger 
(Keith Carradine) whose charismatic gift 
for self-invention and compulsion to 
propose marriage complicates the lives of 
three women. Lesley Ann Warren, 
Genevieve Bujold, and Rae Dawn Chong 
hold their own against the irrepressible 
philanderer, as does the director, who 
has concocted a perfect artifice, a self- 
enclosed reflection on form and style, on 
desire and the restrictions of identity. 
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Bruno Ganz in Wings of Desire: Capra by Beckett 
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Jeremy Irons in Moonlighting: hypnotic and wrenching 


since David Lynch introduced us to the 
rarefied delights of Lumberton, USA. 
Kyle MacLachlan is Jeff, who decides to 
play detective after finding a severed ear 
in a vacant lot. Aided by wholesome 
Sandy (Laura Dern), he turns up such 


Rudolph’s world is the world of the movies, 
and the setting of Choose Me is a dreamy 
assemblage of conventions, allusions, 
and fantasy through which his characters 
stumble in exquisite choreography. 

Blue Velvet (1986). It’s a strange 








world, isn’t it? It seems a lot stranger mysteries as a sado-masochistic, knife- 








wielding Isabella Rossellini and an 


Oedipal, polymorphously perverse 
, whose complicated 


Dennis Hopper, 
system of fetishes include lau gas, 
bathrobe cords, Roy Orbison, and Pabst 
Blue Ribbon beer. All the devils of the id 
are let loose, but they proveless - , 
terrifying than the banal surface of 
normality that contains them, When the 
robin of ess finally returns, it 
bears in its a wriggling insect. 

Mona Lisa (1986). Plug-ugly Bob 
Hoskins is an unlikely St. George, but 
there’s no shortage of dragons in 
London’s underworld of stripjoints, 
ponces, and 15-year-old hookers. 
Hoskins plays George, a con recently 
released after taking the rap for his boss 
(Michael Caine in a redolently sleazy 
performance). Back on the street, he’s 
given nominal employment as a 
chauffeur for Simone (Cathy Tyson), a 
stunning call girl. Beneath George’s 
froggy demeanor is the soul of a 
storyteller, and he transforms the 
working relationship into a chivalric 
romance. Simone plays along for her 
own reasons, Director Neil Jordan has an 
eye for both the squalid and the sublime, 
for the patterns of brute reality and the 
rhythms of great poetry. Like the 
painting of the title, his film testifies to 
the elusiveness of beauty and the 
redeeming power of art. 

Robocop (1987). The vigilante genre 
gets an arch revision from Dutch 
filmmaker Paul Verhoeven, who turns 
this pulp classic of a futuristic Dirty 
Harry into a meditation on capitalism, 
selfhood, and the death wish. The 
corporate-controlled Detroit police 
department of the future is under siege, 
but when patrolmen Peter Weller joins 
the ranks of the fallen, he gets a second 
chance as Robocop, a super cyborg who 
stops for nothing — least of all 
doughnuts — in upholding the law. 
Unfortunately, his identity is squelched 
and he becomes government property, 
until a dream compels him to find his 
killers and avenge himself. Satiric, 
blackly ironic, Robocop is a deft actioner 
that slyly turns on itself and allows a 
glimpse of the grave matters it seemingly 
plays with. 

The Dead (1987). The works of James 
Joyce had proven-beyond the means of 
the screen until John Husjon took on this 


. tale from Dubliners as.his last and 


greatest film. Gabriel Conroy:(Donal 
McCann) expects the usual from this 
year’s Feast of the Epiphany party at his 
aunts’ house: drunken guests, platitudes, 
the annual spectacle of mediocrity, lies, 
and mortality. But the fragments of the 
mundane coalesce into a grievous 
epiphany of his own. Huston preserves 
Joyce's language but is not-enslaved by it, 
achieving through the language of film 
the transcendence of the everyday that is 
the mark of Joyce’s short stories. The 
concluding sequence, in which Gabriel's 
wife (Anjelica Huston) recollects a lost 
love and Gabriel is forever separated 
from and endeared to her, is one of the 
most moving in cinema. 

Dead Ringers (1988). David 
Cronenberg wasn’t exactly thinking high 
concept when he made this film about 
brilliant twin gynecologists who descend 
into debauchery, addiction, and 
madness, and its dismal fate at the box 
office indicates as much. Jeremy Irons 
plays both halves of the Mantel twins, a 
symbiotic pair whose obsession with 
women’s innards and narcissistic self- 
absorption spare them the usual human 
dreads of death, sexuality, and identity. 
When film star Genevieve Bujold 
becomes a patient and wins the soul of 
the shyer of the two twins, their world 
falls apart. The culmination of themes 
Cronenberg has probed before in his 
horror films, Dead Ringers is not a fun 
movie, but claustrophobic, creepy, and 
crushing as it leads you circle by circle to 
the depths of Hell. Somehow the 


| grotesquerie is transformed into beauty, 


and despair becomes an exhilarating 
liberation. 

Wings of Desire (1988). It’s a 
Wonderful Life as it might have been 
written by Samuel Beckett. Wim 
Wenders’s homage to Berlin is a collage 
of beautifully photographed, often 
expressionist images backed by the 
seething thoughts of the multitude. 
Bruno Ganz plays an angel tired of 
recording the tale of humanity and eager 
to taste it. This angel wishing to be a man 
observes a woman (Solveig Dommartin) 
who wishes to be an angel — or at least a 
trapeze artist with wings. It’s a mosaic 
that shimmers into a surprising 
wholeness, a romance that resolves itself 
with cleansing sweetness. 0 

















f you wanted to be cynical about 
movie acting in the ‘80s, you might 
say.it was the decade when 
accepted wisdom elevated Tom 
Cruise’s narcissistic party-animal 
preening to acting and Meryl Streep’s 
finely tuned ear for accents to versatility. 
But if there’s one aspect of movies that 
generally deserves our gratitude rather 
than our cynicism, it’s the contribution of 
actors. And the level of performance in 
movies now, especially in this country, is 
as high as it’s ever been — possibly 
higher, when you think about Gene 
Hackman, Nick Nolte, Jessica Lange, 
Sissy Spacek, the Bridges brothers, the 
Quaid brothers, Michelle Pfeiffer, 
Morgan Freeman, Debra Winger, Steve — 
Martin, Bill Murray, Bette Midler, Matt 
Dillon, Robin Williams, Mary Beth Hurt, 
Aidan Quinn, Michael Keaton, Jack 
Nicholson, Robert Downey Jr., Ed Harris, 
Amy Madigan, John Malkovich, 
Matthew Modine, Michael J. Fox, Sean 
Penn, Pamela Reed, Dustin Hoffman, 
Mel Gibson, Kurt Russell, Anjelica 
Huston, and three or four dozen others. 
The performances I’ve included on the 

lists that follow (not all American, but all, 
as it happens, English-speaking) are not 
merely extraordinary. Most of them 
define — or embody the spirit of — the 
films in which they appear; the others 
give the movies they grace a reason for 
being. They are the work of five women 
and five men at the zenith of their 
creative powers. I present them in 
chronological order, because it seems 
preposterous to rank them. 








Sandy Dennis, Come Back to the 5 & 
Dime, Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean 
(1982). At first glance, Mona, the dime- 
store clerk who lives in a fantasy of her 
own past, may seem like the archetypal 
Sandy Dennis role, but she gets so far 
inside it that what came across in her 
other films as annoying mannerisms 
work for her here. Each piece of business 
exposes a corner of Mona’s personality, 
which is deeply disturbed, but in a 
beautiful, dreamy, complex way. In 
Robert Altman’s remarkable film (his 
single triumph on the big screen in this 
decade), Dennis plays Mona as a series of 
displaced parts, each disconnecting as 
she passes on to the next, as if she-were 


engaged in’a gatné of emotional so" © 


hopscotch on the shards of half a dozen ' 
shattered personalities. ' 

Diane Keaton, Shoot the Moon 
(1981) and The Good Mother (1988). If 
there’s a better actress than Diane Keaton 
working in American movies right now, I 
don’t know who it could be; no one takes 
the sorts of chances she does. Her 
detractors seem to be waiting for her to 
go back to playing Annie Hall, and, 
ironically, in a sense that’s what she does 
in The Good Mother — only in a dark, 
profound way that’s not easily 
recognizable. As Anna Dunlap, a 
divorcee whose child is taken from her, 
she explores the sexuality of a repressed 
New England WASP. Her performance is 
a companion piece to a much older one 
— Barbara Stanwyck’s as the missionary 
in the 1933 Bitter Tea of General Yen; 
Keaton dares to take Stanwyck’s insights 
farther. 

Playing another Dunlap — Faith, one 
half of a broken couple in Shoot the 
Moon — she uses the character's 
emotional equipment to vary her age, 
like Katharine Hepburn in Long Day’s 
Journey. And I can’t ever recall seeing an 
actress look blurred and jagged at the 
same time before. (It’s a brilliant emblem 
for emotional distress.) Almost every 
movie Keaton’s starred in this decade — 
Reds, Mrs. Soffel, The Little Drummer 
Girl, Crimes of the Heart, even Baby 
Boom — has offered some new feat, but 
Shoot the Moon and The Good Mother 
are her highest peaks. 

Vanessa Redgrave, The Bostonians 
(1984). The Ivory-Merchant adaptation of 
Henry James’s novel is a folly in all 
respects but one. Redgrave plays Olive 
Chancellor, the suffragette agonized by 
the relationship between her protégée, 

_ Verena (Madeleine Potter), and Verena’s 
suitor (Christopher Reeve), with such 
piercing intelligence and rapt intensity 
that you can locate the entire book in her 
performance. She has one amazing 
moment after another, but you don’t 
experience her performance as a series of 
high points, because an unswerving 
brilliance moves through it, making as 
many discoveries as there are scenes for 
Olive. Duse must have been like this — 
especially in the scene where Verena is 
late returning to Olive’s Cape Cod 
cottage and Olive roams the beach 
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by Steve Vineberg 








Diane Keaton in The Good Mother: dark, profound 


frantically, convinced that her friend 
must have drowned. Redgrave takes 
Olive’s repression as far as James will let 


her, and the passion underneath it even 
farther. 
Maggie Smith, The Lonely Passion 


of Judith Hearne (1987). Maggie Smith 
has made few movies in which she isn’t 
wonderful, but even her best film roles 
(like Jean Brodie) didn’t begin to 
approach her stage career — until The 
Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne. As 
Smith plays her, Judy, the alcoholic Irish 
spinster who loses her faith, is one of 
those indelible women whose emotional 
intensity makes you terrified for her (like 
Vivien Leigh’s Blanche du Bois in A 
Streetcar Named Desire, or Katharine 
Hepburn as Alice Adams). You 
understand immediately that when she 
trips on the edge of the fantasies she’s 
erected for herself, even though she 
knows in one corner of her mind that 











they’re no more than that, her plunge 
will be almost more than you can bear. 
And it is: insulted by her landlady (Marie 
Kean), she unearths the hidden bottle 
like a warrior succumbing to defeat, and 
when she drinks the whiskey, the 


-alterations in her face can stop your 


breath. Smith’s daring hurtles the role 
past all the traps, the potential for 
masochism and overacting. 

Judy Davis, High Tide (1988). 
Collaborating with the director who 
discovered her, Gillian Armstrong, the 
marvelous Australian actress Judy Davis 
gives her most stunning performance to 
date as Lilli, the singer set adrift in an 
oceanside town who finds herself 
reunited with the daughter she'd 
deserted years ago. Davis seems to be 
half sorceress; her remarkable 
intelligence and the subtlety of her 
technique can’t completely explain the 
delicate exactness with which she evokes 
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moods or dramatizes mood shifts, or the 
way she uses what seem at first like 
distracted pauses to articulate previously 
unexpressed feelings. Her performance 
in the exquisite High Tide is a 
bewilderingly beautiful piece of work. 


Burt Lancaster, Atiantic City (1981). 
'As Lou, the gangster’s flunkey who trips 
‘into the big time and takes on the 
jeamaney he’s always dreamed of 
possessing, Burt Lancaster furnishes the 
rears example of the movie's theme: 
survival and rebirth. Lancaster caps three 
and a half decades of film acting; your 
memories of his best work — in The 
Killers, The Crimson Pirate, The 
Rainmaker, Sweet Smell of Success, 
Elmer Gantry, The Leopard, 1900 — are 
revitalized as you watch him here. In his 
best scene, he stands by, paralyzed with 
fear, as a pair of punks mug a young 
woman (Susan Sarandon) he’s drawn to; 
slowly, silently, his terror turns to self- 
disgust — he looks at himself and sees 
his own inability to help her. Lou’s 
redemption is a climb up from that 
moment. 

Paul Newman, Fort Apache, the 
Bronx (1981). Paul Newman was the ‘50s 
Method actor who got away; he turned 
into the screen's sexiest and most 
appealing charmer in the ‘60s, and then, 
without warning, shifted in the ‘70s, 
inhabiting the reality of his characters in 
a way he never had before. His portrayal 
of Murph, the honest cop whose life is 
poisoned when he sees another member 
of his precinct kill an innocent kid, is the 
best thing he’s ever done. When Murphy 
witnesses the senseless murder, 
Newman’s performance, loose and open 
at the beginning, tightens and darkens; 
everything changes — the way he holds 
his body as he leans against his locker, 
the way he stands at a bar, tossing back 
his drink, these indicate layers of shock 
and disgust. And when his junkie 
sweetheart (Rachel Ticotin) dies of an 
overdose and, refusing to accept it, he 
struggles desperately to revive her, his 
naked grappling with the physical fact of 
death recalls Brando with his wife's 
corpse in Last Tango. 

Albert Finney, Shoot the Moon 
(1982). Who says that Americans corner 
the market on internal acting? Albert 
Finney’s.commitment to the role of 
George Dunlap in this great domestic 
tragedy — maybe the closest movies 
have come to O’Neill’s achievement in 
Long Day’s Journey into Night — is a 
little frightening. The performance 
begins with a display of pure emotion 
(George weeping — he’s caught between 
his love of his family and his love of the 
woman he’s having an affair with) and 
grows from there. Finney shows us a 
man who wants his family to stay the 
same after he’s left it, a man whose 
unresolvable feelings give rise to the 
most horrifying kind of fury — 
horrifying because most of us recognize 
we're capable of it too. 

John Lone, iceman (1984). This 
devastatingly gifted young Asian- 
American actor plays a Neanderthal 
frozen for tens of thousands of years in a 
mass of ice and resurrected by a team of 
doctors at an Arctic outpost. In a role that 
requires him to communicate thoughts 
and feelings exclusively through his face 
and body and through vocal inflections 
— the iceman’s speech has the subtle 
musicality of birds or jungle animals — 
Lone gives an immaculate performance. 
He makes this man’s bewilderment and 
sorrow, his physical and emotional and 
even spiritual hungers, piercingly clear. 
Suffused with wonder and the 
excitement of discovery, this is the ‘80s’ 
least-known great piece of acting. 

Danie! Day Lewis, The Unbearable 
Lightness of Being (1988). If Paul 
Newman suggests the realization of the 
Method ideal, then Daniel Day Lewis 
represents the apotheosis of British 
classical training. He’s a chameleon; the 
New York critics went nuts when My 
Beautiful Laundrette and Room with a 

View opened the same day and they 
thought they were watching two 
different actors. My Left Foot (which 
will be available on video next 
September) marks the second time in a 
row that Day Lewis gives the male 
performance of the year; his re-creation 
in that film of cerebral-palsy-stricken 
writer Christy Brown leaves his work in 
last year’s The Unbearable Lightness of 
Being in the dust, but that’s about the 

only performance in recent years that 
comes close to his portrayal of Milan 
Kundera’s love-and-history-crossed 
hero. oO 
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BEST OF THE DECADE= 


Zeitgeist zoo 


The best and worst of times 





by Charles Taylor 





he zeitgeist movies of the ‘60s 
and ’70s — great ones like 
Bonnie & Clyde, The Wild 


Bunch, the Godfather films, 

Nashville, Taxi Driver, and even lesser 
‘ones like Five Easy Pieces and 
Chinatown — caught the turmoil of 

Vietnam, Watergate, the assassinations. 

They addressed audiences who, though 
reeling from the almost daily upheavals, 
still wanted movies that tried to make 
sense out of what was going on around 
them. What distinguishes the zeitgeist 
movies of the ‘80s from their 
predecessors is that the decade’s most 
emblematic films embraced the era 
instead of rebelling against it. 

Eighties movies were born of the 
marriage between two groups of 
consummate salesmen, Reagan and his 
crew who took over the White House 
with their retro version of a strong, 
Norman Rockwell America, and the 
MBAs who took over Hollywood (and 
TV and print) with their retro versions of 
recycled, revamped, regurgitated 
formula. So the era’s biggest hits played 
accomplice to the ‘80s’ prevailing 
ideology by buying into Reagan’s 
repressed values and stale optimism, 
whereas the most daring, exciting movies 
burrowed underneath those values or 
rejected them outright with the guts and 
heart of true rebels. 

* * + 

The rogues’ gallery, in order of release. 

Risky Business (1981). This comedy 
might have been a stinging satire of 
yuppie wanna-bes if writer-director Paul 
Brickman had made Tom Cruise’s 
character a target. Instead, he was a hero, 
and the movie becamean.unironic, 
vindication of the youngsehemersayho'd 
do anything to get ahead. 

Terms of Endearment (1983). That 
this hoary old soaper about amom who 
stays in a loveless marriage for the sake 
of her children and then dies a martyr’s 
death could be acclaimed as a return to 
adult filmmaking was one measure of 
how low the ‘80s had sunk. What was 
new was the way cancer was used as the 
route to reconciliatory family therapy, as 
if Leo Buscaglia had made a tearjerker. 
And just as Reagan found a homiletic 





silver lining in every catastrophe, writer- 
director James Brooks’s film said good, 
solid, decent people will find a way to 
persevere in hard times. 

Top Gun (1986). Included not for its 
pop militarism but because it was the 
most successful example of how MTV 
influenced the movies. Top Gun proved 
that a movie didn’t have to be a movie at 
all to succeed, just a swift, slick package 
of designer images. At the center was 
zeitgeist star of the decade Tom Cruise, 
who proved that a star need not be an 
actor (or even a competent performer), 
just a swift, slick package of good looks 
and mousse. 

Fatal Attraction (1987). Adrian Lyne’s 
thriller was the definitive statement on 
the Reagan-era image of the family, 
namely that whatever threatened its 
sanctity — like independent, single 
women — should be destroyed. By 
implying that whoever strayed from 
accepted sexual behavior (heterosexual, 
monogamous, married) brought 
punishment upon themselves, the movie 
reassured a country terrified of AIDS that 
the victims of the disease got exactly 
what they deserved. 

Mississippi Burning (1988). The 
acclaim that greeted Alan Parker's film, 
about the murder of three civil-rights 
workers at the beginning of 1963's 
Freedom Summer, praised it as proof that 
Hollywood was finally dealing with a 
long-neglected part of our recent history 
(civil rights took longer than Vietnam to 
make it to the screen). That the movie 
depicted the FBI, which was loath to- 
protect civil-rights workers and was 
headed by a man bent on the destruction 
of Martin Luther King, as the Pees of 
the case; that it said the use of -- 
vigilanteism was the turning point in the 
greatest non-violent American 
movement of the 20th century, that it 
encouraged audiences to cheer the same 
terror tactics used against civil-rights 
workers when they were used against 
the most convenient target for liberal 
movies, white southerners — none of 
this seemed to matter to those who found 
the film a powerful experience. 

* > * 
And the honor roll, in order of release. 








Biow Out (1981). The first of the two 
Brian De Palma masterpieces that 
bracketed the decade, this thriller is 
about a movie-sound-effects man 
(superbly played by John Travolta) who 
records a political assassination and then 
tries to use his craft to bring the killer to 
justice. And it was both the cry of an 
artist attempting to figure out whether 
his art made a difference and the most 
prescient, deadly accurate vision of the 
mindlessness of Reagan America to hit 
the screen all decade. De Palma zeroed in 
on the black hole beneath the country’s 
gaudy self-celebration and drove the film 
toward a climax that had the devastating 
power of great tragedy. 

Blue Velvet (1986). What made David 
Lynch's dark, beautiful coming-of-age 
tale the best film of the decade, the 
zeitgeist movie par excellence, wasn’t the 
way it ripped the lid off of small-town 
life (Lynch is beyond that type of 
smugness) but the way it captured the 
turmoil of adolescent awakening: the 
desire to explore the forbidden while 
holding onto the cherished familiar. This 
is a film of simple emotions profoundly 
felt and rendered in a visionary style so 
compelling that watching it brought back 


the overwhelming fear and excitement of — 


being~a child andwalking into a 
darkened movie theater for the first time. 
Something Wild (1986). Jonathan 
Demme’s screwball noir is the It 
Happened One Night of its time. Just as 
the spoiled heiress played by Claudette 
Colbert discovers in the midst of the 
Depression that there are people who 


don’t share the luxuries of her privileged 


world, so the yuppie stockbroker played 
by Jeff Daniels finds beyond his stifling, 





empty life a vitality that awaits him at 
every turn in the road. In this sexy, 
funny, truly wild movie, Demme found 
that vitality in (to paraphrase Nabokov) 
the liberating power of American kitsch 
and the energy of the people that the 
Reagan administration told us didn’t 
exist or didn’t matter. 


The Stepfather (1987). This terrifying 


thriller is the perfect antidote to Fatal 
Attraction. It’s a perversion of the 





American Dream in which a man marries 


widows with children; when, inevitably, 


they fail to live up to the picture-perfect 
family image he has in his mind, he sets 
up a new identity in another town, kills 
his existing family, and moves on. 
Brilliantly written and directed by, 
respectively, Donald E. Westlake and 
Joseph Ruben, this blackest of comedies 


got at the murderous repression beneath 


the clamped-down lid of Reagan 


America. In the title role, Terry O’Quinn, 


as a man who refuses to recognize any 


reality but the one in his head, suggested 


a distorted image of the Gipper himself. 
Casuaities of War (1989). Picking up 
where Blow Out left off, Brian De Palma 
made not only his best film and the best 
Vietnam film, but one ofthe vety great 
works of humanist art the cinema has 


given us. If the 80s aimed to put Vietnam 


behind us, this movie opened up 
questions of American moral 
responsibility with a force unequaled in 
any other film. It was the perfect capper 


to the ‘80s, exhilarating proof that a great 


filmmaker had fused everything he’d 
learned in the last 20 years, a 


heartbreaking reminder of what America 


audiences chose to pass over in this 


decade. 0 
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A FILM BY PEDRO ALMODOVAR 
The international box office smash 
from acclaimed director Pedro Almodévar, 
Women On The Verge Of A Nervous Breakdown 
is a wildly orient madcap comedy = 
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AMERICAN VIDEO GROTON GENERAL STORE STARLIGHT VIDEO 
Tewksbury Jamaica Plain Groton Lynn 

NATIONAL VIDEO RAYS HOME ENTERTAINMENT VIDEOPROS VIDEO JUNCTION 
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Christmas-stocking videos 





by Ted Drozdowski 





usic videos have three 
principal virtues as gifts: 
they fit in the average 
Christmas stocking (size 


16EE); they’re usually cheaper than 
concert tickets (and with tickets, you 
gotta buy two); and there’s actually some 
decent stuff that’s become available on 
tape this year — and not just for teens. 

For example, your favorite old fart 
with a penchant for tough soul or ‘60s 
nostalgia might dig Otis Redding at 
Monterey: Live (Sony, 30 minutes). It’s 
his full, sweaty set — “Shake,” 
“Respect,” “I’ve Been Loving You Too 
Long (To Stop Now),” “Satisfaction,” 
and “Try a Little Tenderness” — backed 
by the crack Booker T. & the MGs, with 
remastered sound and a top-quality 
print. Filmmaker D.A. Pennebaker has 
done the same for his Monterey footage 
of Jimi Hendrix, and the resulting video, 
another full set, is of far better quality 
than the Monterey Pop stock as well as a 
terrific historic documentation of the Jimi 
Hendrix Experience’s first, literally fiery, 
major US gig. 

Pink Floyd put out the concert-length 
The Delicate Sound of Thunder (CBS) 
this year, and after 23 weeks it’s still #4 
on the music-video Top 20. It’s an able 
performance by a band whose 
musicianship is consistently outstanding, 
but like many ‘60s outfits still in action, 
the Floyd‘s most imaginative work lies 
well behind it. So lunge for a copy of 
Pink Floyd Live in Pompeii (PolyGram) 
instead. It’s a 1972 concert sans audience 
performed in the ruins of the ancient city 
— an apt setting for the invigorating 
psychedelia the band was whipping up 
back then. There’s also a studio segment 
showing the Floyd in the early’stages 
of recording its epic Dark Side of the 
Moon. 

It’s been quite a while since Jethro 
Tull were considered hip, but that hasn’t 
diminished the creative juices of the 
group, who are experiencing a 
renaissance. 20 Years of Jethro Tull 
(Virgin, 80 minutes) is the year’s best 
effort at documenting the history of a 
rock band. There are strong 
performances, beginning with a driving 
version of “To Be Sad Is a Mad Way To 
Be” circa 1967 from the Swedish TV 
show Rock House, and going on to recent 
power trips like “Steel Monkey” and 
“Jump Start,” with just enough footage of 
salmon-farmer Anderson, Martin Barre, 
and other principals waxing about Tull’s 
past, present, and potential future to 
make it a well-rounded portrait. 

Classic-rock buffs may also dig The 
Who Live: Featuring the Rock Opera 
Tommy (CBS). It’s the cassette version of 
the Who's 135-minute TV special, with 
guest Steve Winwood as the Hawker 
(“Eyesight to the Blind”), Patti LaBelle as 
the acid queen (looking hilarious in 
frightwig hair, stiletto heels, and a dress 

orbited by Saturn’s rings), Billy Idol 
(howling through the role of Cousin 
Kevin), Elton John (showing how much 
range he’s lost since he first sang “Pinball 
Wizard”), and Phil Collins turning in his 
only worthwhile performance of the late 
‘80s — an outstanding caricature — as 
Uncle Ernie. There’s something sad in 
seeing Pete Townshend allow the Who's 
15-piece touring band to deliver all of 
Tommy’s big bangs; but he makes 
restitution in the second half of the video, 
storming through hits like “Won't Get 
Fooled Again” and “Baba O'Riley.” 

There’s a plethora of gift-giving 
possibilities for fans of more strident, 
youthful, underdog music (read: heavy 
metal). Def Leppard’s In the Round, In 
Your Face (PolyGram) is a spirited 
concert performance, Lita Ford's Lita 
collection teams her pulchritudinous 
profile with some solid riffing from a 
Hammersmith Odeon show, and 
Queensryche’s Video Mindcrime is 
proving to be one of the more popular 
titles of the holiday season. 

But for my bucks, Metallica and 
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headbanging hoot. Granted that Living 
Coloiir are more mainstream, and the 
excellent Primer (CBS) mixes ballads 
with its blast, but burnin’ Vernon Reid 
has emerged as one of the heaviest guitar 
heroes we've got. He and his bandmates, 
all killer. players, also write some of the 
more thoughtful tunes on FM. 

Besides, Metallica have also developed 
a penchant for ricocheting between 
slower tempos and pure white-noise 
stomp, sometimes in the same song. 
“One,” an epic-length tale of a mentally 
alert soldier maimed so severely that he’s 
unable to communicate, is a good 
example. And if something’s done well, 
why not do it again? Hence 2 of One 
(Elektra), which has a version of the band 
jammin’ the tune out plus a nearly eight- 
minute MTV-style clip cut with footage 
from Dalton Trumbo’s film of his novel 
Johnny Got His Gun. 

Better yet, look back a few years and 
pick up Cliff ‘Em All (Elektra), a collage 
of bedrock live footage — some shot by 
the band’s fans in 8mm — and interviews 
assembled as a homage to late bassist 
Cliff Burton, who died when Metallica’s 
van overturned in Scandinavia. Burton 
was a gifted performer (check his intro to 
“For Whom the Bell Tolls” from an 
outdoor show in ‘85), but everyone in 
Metallica delivers throughout. 

In the more gentle waters of pop, 
Bobby Brown is floating a lot of boats 
with the 60-minute clip compilation His 
Prerogative (MCA). It’s the hits — 
“Girlfriend,” “Don’t Be Cruel,” “Girl 
Next Door” — plus a live version of “My 
Prerogative,”’ all full of cool moves and 
Brown’s.tough loverman’s.vocals: Both... | 
Hangin’ Tough Live and Hangin’ Tough 
(CBS), the videos from New Kids.on the 
Block, are among the season’s best- 
selling stocking stuffers: each is hangin’ 
tough among the top five spots on the 
music-video chart. 

Rap has three highly recommendable 
titles: Fight the Power Live from Public 
Enemy, The Iceberg Video from ice-T, 
and Monster TV Rap Hits, featuring Rob 
Base, De La Soul, Queen Latifah, 
Stetsasonic, and others. Public 
Enemy’s map of the racial battleground 
may be a bit too hard for Christmas 
morning, and Ice-T’s no trip through 
fairyland either, though they’re both 
compelling works. 

Monster TV Rap Hits has a more 
generous spirit without sidestepping 
issues like racism, homelessness, and the 
politics of making music that advocates 
social change. It’s just done without the 
violence that routinely permeates PE’s 
work, or Ice-T’s. For example, in a 
segment accompanying De La Soul’s 
“Me Myself and I,” racism is tackled in 
this gentle metaphor: “Tf you put 
different food colorings into a glass of 
water, you get many different colors, but 
it's the same glass of water. Get the 
connection that I’m making?” Public 
Enemy would jeer at the sentiment; Dr. 
King would probably be proud. 

This year’s strongest country entry is 
Rosanne Cash's Retrospective (CBS) 
collection, with production values to 
match the quality of her performances. A 
friendly also-ran is Dwight Yoakam’s 


Just Lookin’ for a Hit (Warner Reprise), 


an anthology of his videos for “Honky 
Tonk Man,” “Guitars, Cadillacs,” “Little 
Sister,” “ Always Late with Your Kisses,” 
“Streets of Bakersfield,” and “Long 
White Cadillac.” 

In jazz, it was a year that promised 
much but yielded little. But while you 
wait for Straight No Chaser to make it 
from the big screen to tape, think about 
tucking Satchmo(CBS), the excellent 


made-for-TV biography of Louis 
Armstrong, under the tree for your 


favorite traditionalist. And for those 


intent on keeping the Christ in 
Christmas, check Hold My Mule — Live 
in Memphis (Rejoice), a just-released 
tape of a 1988 performance by gospel 
dynamo Shirley Caesar and her 
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INCLUDES 
THE VIDEOS TO THEIR THREE #1 SMASH HITS: 
® Girl You Know It's Tue @ 
® Baby Don't Forget My Number @ 
© Girl I'm Gonna Miss You ® 
Plus their next hot single, 
© Blome It On The Rain & 
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Janet Jackson's Latest On 
VIDEO! "Rhythm Nation" 
Includes the hits: 


* Black Cat 
¢Miss You Much 
e¢Rhythm Nation 


On Sale! 
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through Dec. 31, 1989 
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Milli Vanilli's Hot New 


Video! ‘Includes the videos 
to their 3 #1 smash hits: 


¢ Girl You Know It's True 

* Baby Don't Forget My 
Number 

eGirl I'm Gonna !.tiss You 


On Sale! 
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John Huston and.Jack Nicholson in Chinatown: an unrivaled glimpse into the abyss 





by Ty Burr 





Either you thought Batman was the 
greatest film since Ghostbusters IT or you 
thought it was secondary to the real work 
of art: the Hype. Either way, Tim 
Burton’s first two features, Pee-wee’s 
Big Adventure and Beetlejuice ($19.98 
each, Warner), are good reminders of this 
director's particularly giddy talents, and 
they'll go great with your pals in the art 
department. Burton is like the ‘50s 
director Frank Tashlin with an 
uncompromising edge of David Lynch 
weirdness, and like Tashlin he started 
out as an animator before transferring his 
pop-dada skew onto live-action subjects 
(Lynch was a painter before he made his 


more frantic the search, the 
more certain it is that everyone 
on your list will get socks or fudge. 

Why not give them a movie? Matching 
your acquaintances to the special genres 
they evoke is probably a lot more fun 
than standing in line in a store, and it can 
be cheap, too. Distributors reduce prices 
on selected titles a few times each year, 
bringing both classics and new titles into 
the bargain range. Below are 10 titles 
(okay, 12, if you count double bills) that 
repay more than one viewing and are 
available for less than $20. 


he last-minute shopping blitz is 
T the bane of Christmas time: the 











A guide to affordable holiday video gifts 


first short). 

Scoff if you must, but Pee-wee’s Big 
Adventure is exuberantly, unabashedly 
silly, a cartoon in all the best ways. (The 
dreary Big Top Pee-wee, directed by 
Randal Kleiser, should clue you in on the 
real brains behind the first film.) 

Beetlejuice f€atures, among other 
things, the most imaginative production 
design of the decade: it’s as if Charles 
Addams, Gustave Doré, and the Raw 
cartoonists all got together to sketch out 
the afterlife. Too bad we'll have to wait 
for Disney to release Frankenweenie, the 
rarely seen short that wowed Warners 
into giving him a shot at Pee-wee, to get 
the compleat Burton. 

If you told the jock in your life that 

Robin Williams and Kurt Russell star in a 












football movie that’s written by Ron 


’ Shelton (Bull Durham, Blaze), they'd 


want to know when it opens, right? Well, 
it’s called The Best of Times ($14.98, 
Nelson), and it opened in 1986, to utter 
indifference: I’!! never understand why, 
either, because it’s a funny, affecting 
human comedy, a little heavy on Capra- 
esque sentiment at times but honest in 
other ways, like character. 

Maybe the story’s too small for movie 
theaters (it plays fine on TV). Maybe it’s 
the intensity with which Williams plays 
the small-town banker, so obsessed with 
dropping that winning pass in high 
school 20 years ago that he talks his 
backwoods town into replaying the 
game. He burrows so deep into the part 
that it’s painful to watch, a portrait of a 
nerd making one last desperate swipe at 
dignity. There’s good support from 
Pamela Reed and Holly Palance and a 
final shot that would be shamelessly 
maudlin if it didn’t raise such 
goosebumps. 

Before The Two Jakes finally makes it 
to theaters in the spring, you might want 
to pick up Chinatown ($19.95, 
Paramount), to bone up on the previous 
adventures of Nicholson’s J.J. Gittes. 
There’s not much to say that hasn’t been 
said — except that it’s either a final, 
rococo example of classic Hollywood 
narrative, or a brilliant subversion of 
American optimism by European 
fatalism, or the last movie Roman 
Polanski made of any consequence (The 
Tenant? Pirates ?), or one of the few truly 
perverse films ever made, an unrivaled 
glimpse into the abyss. It all depends on 
how you hold it under the light. Directed 
by Nicholson, Thé Two Jakes will be at 
the very least a gimmick; its predecessor 
is much more than that. Give it to the 
special friend who still hasn’t written 
that script he’s been talking about. 

Know any paranoids? They'll love 
Ground Zero ($14.95, IVE), an Australian 
thriller that came and went theatrically 
last year. Colin Friels (the idiot savant in 
Malcolm) is a cynical Sydney cameraman 
whose discovery of old newsreel footage 
shot by his late dad opens a can of worms 
concerning British atomic tests in the 
‘50s. Hollywood used to make good, 
crisp conspiracy movies about 15 years 








Leo Tolstoy 

Lewis Carroll 

Guy de Maupassant 

Karl Marx 

Marguerite Duras for people who like 
to read in bed 
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A FILM BY MICHEL DEVILLE 
A witty, seductive peek into the days and nights of a woman who, by reading for a 
living, brings life, love and laughter to her clients. La Lectrice stars the engaging 
Miou-Miou as the reader you simply cannot put it down. 
French with yellow English subtitles 
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VIDEO MOVIE STORE 


ACTION VIDEO 


CITY VIDEO 
HOLLYWOOD EXPRESS 


PALMER VIDEO STORES 


VIDEO SUPERSTORES 





160 Newbury St. 247-321 
Mon.-Sat. 10-10; Sun. 12-10 
Over 12,000 movies for rent / sale. 
STRAWBERRIES ¢ RECORDS « TAPES * CDs * VIDEO 


1916 Beacon St., Cleveland Circle 

Mon-Fri. 8-9:30, Sat. 10-9:30; Sun 12-7 
Movies $2 a day, all the time! 

146 Boylston St. (Rte. 9) 

Mon.-Thurs. 10-10, Fri-Sat. 10-11, Sun. 12-9 
Specializing in catalogue orders. 


-576 Mass. Ave., Central Square 
M-T 2-11; Fri.-Sat. 8-Midnight; Sun.12-10 
Specializing in the unusual 
Porter Sq. Shopping Center 
Classic and foreign films. 
1740 Mass. Ave. 
Open daily ‘til 11; Fri.-Sat. ‘til midnight 
Best of Boston ‘89 
2286 Mass. Ave. 
Mon. - Sat., 10-10, Sunday 12-7 
Movies for entire family 
STRAWBERRIES ¢ RECORDS « TAPES ¢ CDs * VIDEO 
Harvard Sq. 38 JFK St. 
750 Memorial Drive 


269 Moody 
Daily ‘til 9; Weekends ‘til 10 
Over 10,000 Titles. 
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Kenmore Square, 526 Comm. Ave. 262-4610 

Downtown Crossing, 411 Washington St. 482-5257 

North Station, 150 Causway St. 523-5945 
TOWER VIDEO Mass Ave. at Newbury St. 247-5950 

Open ‘til midnight 
VIDEO PURSUIT 270 Ne St. 536-3656 

Mon.-Sat 10-10; Sun. 12-8 

Lowest Prices in the Back Bay! 
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ago (remember Three Days of the 
Condor?), but they've long since given it 
up for the likes of Look Who’s Talking. 
This import rescues the genre: it’s based 
loosely on real events, but it moves like 
pulp fiction, and the payoff’s terrific. 

. That transvestite nun down.the hall 
should enjoy Hairspray ($19.95, 
RCA/Columbia), or just treat yourself. If 
you've never seen it, you need to; if you 
have seen it, you'll know why you need 
to see it again. John Waters is Roman 
Polanski with all the bile sucked out: his 
perversities are American perky, and 
harmless (when Divine eats dog poop in 
Pink Flamingos, it’s just a comic gross- 
out, nothing more). 

The spoiled-hippie outrage of the early 
films is replaced here by genuine 
affection for Baltimore tackiness, for 
rinky-dink white R&B, for every misfit 
kid represented by Ricki Lake as a child 
and Divine as an adult. Lake’s tubby teen 
never, ever doubts she can become the 
city’s dance sensation, win the 
dreamboat away from the blonde bitch, 
and bring integration to Baltimore — and 
being thin has nothing to do with it: what 
a wonderful, faraway universe this 
movie portrays! Plus, the dance numbers © 
are great and the soundtrack is greater. 
imagine: John Lennon ($9.95; SVS) 
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uz, this would be a good choice forthe 
riephew who ehddw bt iissed 
the 60s. A wide-ranging music 
documentary, it’s the Official Version 
made with Yoko’s imprimatur, which 
means the Beatle years (and the other 
Beatles) get short shrift. 

Well, you can rent The Compleat 
Beatles for that. Imagine compensates 
with its greater focus on pre- and post- 
Beatle John, the building of the myth in 
the ‘50s and its destruction in the ‘70s. 

The music is sharp — a stunning studio 
take of “Jealous Guy,” for example — 

and the film serves a purpose by 
reminding us that the real Lennon was 
quirky, brilliant, abrasive, funny, caustic 
— anything but Saint John. 

For noir fans and seedy dicks, The 
Killing ($19.95, MGM/UA) is a solid 1956 
caper-drama from Stanley Kubrick. (Full 
Metal Jacket is available too — $19.98 
from Warner — but I’ve always preferred 
the earlier stuff, before he got important.) 
Sterling Hayden is perfectly cast as the 
existential leader of an intricate and 
doomed racetrack rip-off: he was fresh 
from naming names for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and his 
guilt gives the character the mournful 
gravity it needs (20 years later, his 
ongoing self-crucifixion would look like 
a pose). The film is really just clockwork 
cynicism, but the cast of character actors 
dive into the decay as if they knew their 
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Sean Connery and F. Murray Abraham in 





Michael Keaton and Winona Ryder in Beetlejuice: imaginative 





days were numbered: Elisha Cook Jr., 
Colleen Gray, Jay-C. Flippen, and 
especially the amazing Marie Windsor, as 
Cook's pop-eyed, peroxided praying- 
mantis wife, clacking her mandibles as 
she contemplates her own greed. 

You'd also better give those friends the 
restored Lost Horizon ($19.95, 
RCA/Columbia), to restore their faith in 
humanity. The tale of five travelers’ 
discovery of a magical Tibetan land is 
Capra-corn at its most blithely pie-in- 
the-sky, but it’s grounded by Ronald 
Colman’s portrayal of skeptical 
intelligence overcome by the need to 
believe. Certainly the film reflected 1937 
audiences’ increasingly desperate need 
for a Shangri-La — any Shangri-La — as 
Europe geared for war, and it still plays 
as a bid for fuzzy idealism today. The 
best restored “scene” — Edward Everett 
Horton and Thomas Mitchell get drunk 
— is actually dialogue played behind 
stills, but with voices like those two, who 
cares? 

Got a family crank who likes to carp 
about modern times? He'll feel right at 

‘home in The Name of the Rose ($14.98, 
Nelson). Like Lost Horizon, The Name of 
the Rose has monks, but they’ve 
shriveled/grotesque rather than 
shriveled/all-knowing: as if Fellini had 
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} Umberto Eco best-seller was one.of the. .... 
flops of 1986; in Europe it was a huge ~~ 
moneymaker. The truth is somewhere in 
the middle of the Atlantic, but it’s 
certainly a witty and underrated 
theological mystery, with one of Sean 
Connery’s more engaged performances 
as the 14th-century Franciscan 
monk/detective investigating grisly 
murders at an Italian abbey. F. Murray 
Abraham, fresh from his Amadeus 
Oscar, commits Oscar-caliber , 
hamminess as the bad guy, and Ron 
Perlman preps for his role on TV’s 
Beauty and the Beast by playing a 
drooling hunchback. This is what Jean- 
Jacques Annaud did between Quest for 
Fire and The Bear, but I'll be damned if I 
know what that means. 

But the two foolproof gifts are the best 
John Wayne movie by Howard Hawks, 
Rio Bravo, and the best John Wayne 
movie by John Ford, The Searchers, for 
$19.98 each from Warner. These are not 
your typical Westerns. Rio Bravois the 
closest the genre ever got to 
Shakespearean pastoral comedy; it’s as 
lazy, wide, and deep as the title river. The 
Searchers offers many things, not the 
least of which is the most complex, self- 

. aware performance of Wayne’s career. 
The Duke always protested that he was 
more icon than actor, but here’s proof he 
was lying. These two are musts. O 
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The Name of the Rose: witty, underrated 
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Sutherland Lou Diamond 
are RENEGADES 
Danger, Diamonds, Action and Adventure at 
hieler 


Sutherland 


In the celebration of the 
upcoming release of 
RENEGADES, 
Blockbuster Video, MCA 
Home Video, & DePrisco 
Jewlers gave away over — 
$3,000 worth of Diamond 

jewelry. 
Congratulations to our - 
winners! 


Grand Prize: 14 Diamond Cluster Ring 
Second Prize: Marquise Diamond Band 
Third Prize: Contemporary 3 Diamond Ring 


“Trust No One.” 
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Rent it today! 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION FOUR, VIDEO, DECEM 












Win a copy of 





and answer 4 killer trivia questions about 
the life and career of rock legend 
Jerry Lee Lewis 


You can win a cassette copy of the movie 
soundtrack, a cassette single of the title 
track b/w “Breathless,” movie posters, a 
copy of the book by Myra Lewis (on 
which the movie was based), or your 
very own video copy of 


GREAT BALLS OF FIRE 
courtesy of Orion: Home Video=- 











Jerry Lee Lewis 
scandalized the world 

of music when he married 

his 13 year old cousin Myra. Now, 
Myra Lewis tell her side of the story... 


DIAL 1-900-HOT-STUFF 
to hear Myra talk about her life with | 
The Killer... messages change daily! 


All you need is a touch tone phone to__ 
play the trivia game... 
$2 the first minute, 
75¢ each additional minute. 


u.theold couple sit 
7 thing, and the tra 
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Ménage a trois 
Ozu’s Tokyo Story, 


Fassbinder’s Fox and His Friends, 
Bertolucci’s Before the Revolution 





by Charies Taylor 





he austere integrity of Yasujiro Ozu’s 
Tokyo Story is evident in the way each 
shot is framed, in how long it’s held, in 
the almost purified simplicity of the 
emotions, in the precision with which Ozu has 
directed the actors to be completely natural and 
never force a moment. The movie has the plain, 
unadorned quality associated with the neo- 
realists, and a genuinely lyrical melancholy. 

After a while, that austerity began to drive me 
crazy, maybe because the film is socontrolled that 
it feels like a ritual, one that kept me at arm’s 
length from the theme of how children betray 
their parents emotionally. The formality is 
appropriate to the film’s cultural context, to the 
unspoken resentments and sadnesses being 
expressed. But I began to long for the grit and 
surging, overwhelming emotion of great humanist 
filmmaking. 

Still, it would be difficult not to be moved by 
Tokyo Story, which follows an elderly Japanese 
couple who travel to Tokyo from the provinces to 
visit their grown-up children. The children 
prepare for the visit, welcome them, and then 
begin to resent the time playing host takes away 
from their own lives. The movie has its longueurs, 
but Ozu is also using the leisurely pace to evoke 
the evanescence of time. 

In one of the film’s most moving scenes, the old 
lady takes her young grandson out to play, and as 
she watches the boy immersed in the serious 
business of childhood, she begins to wonder what 
he will grow up to be and where she will be when 
he is grown. And in the last sequence, when the 

old man, returned to his rutal home and now a 
widower, sits looking out his window and fanning 
himself, you think of all the times Ozu has shown 
r doing. the.same 
Oments 
contrasts devastatingly with the weighty isolation 
of this one. 

As the film ends, Ozu shows the couple’s 
daughter-in-law (the only fully sympathetic 
relative) returning to Tokyo on the afternoon train 
with the mother-in-law’s antique watch, given her 





T 


. in appreciation by her father-in-law. Meanwhile, 


the old man is still at his window, the sound of a 
tugboat passing by uncannily like the ticking of a 
clock. For the first time in the movie, the 
generations seem linked by the one thing they can 
both count on, the inexorable passage of time. 0 





by Bill Marx 

















ade midway through Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder’s kamikaze career, 1975's 
Fox and His Friends is a succinct 


summation of the director's quasi- 
Brechtian study of the German underclass as 
exploiters exploited. In Fassbinder’s hands, 
Brecht’s bestial proles are babes trapped in a 
hellish world. When the workers aren't ripping 
one another off, they're being duped by the 
guileful bourgeois. 

But Fox replaces the meandering storylines of 
Katzelmacher and Merchant of Four Seasons with 
a crisp fable that distances you from the 
predictable fall of a hapless innocent. A master 
manipulator of lovers and friends, Fassbinder 
casts himself as the fall guy in this gay Cinderfeller 
story. A sideshow seer nicknamed “Fox, The 
Talking Head” wins a lottery ticket, and his new 
wealth attracts a pair of high-class lovers who 
systematically rob him of his money and his soul. 
That one of our anti-hero’s slickest tormenters is 
also referred to as a fox is a subtle reminder that 
the director’s theme is both personal and political. 

As in most of Fassbinder’s films, sex serves as a 
microcosm for class warfare, and Fox's 
tough/tender seduction of the prissy Eugen (a 
tense scene that’s one of the film’s best) is a 
deceptive victory for the lower order. Figuring that 
Eugen, the son of the owner of a paper factory, 
will be coming into dough, the gullible Fox lends 
his significant other enough money to keep the 
family business afloat and furnish ritzy. furniture 
for the pair’s new apartment. Love, along with the 
desire to become respectable, lures Fox to his 
destruction — Eugen has no intention of repaying 
the loans. 

Yet Fassbinder seems to want it both ways. 
Although the director obviously disdains Eugen 
for treating Fox as if he were a 24-hour bank 
machine, he also romanticizes Fox as a victim of 
society. More compelling than his character's 





pathetic and predictable demise is'Fassbinder’s 








paranoid perception of business (everyone around 
Fox is in on the kill) as an alternately genteel and 
barbaric black comedy, a lethal bedroom farce. 

As Fox, Fassbinder certainly looks primitive — 
he’s Germany’s answer to Joe Palooka. The 
director had the mug (thick nose, pasty pallor, 
rubbery face) of a punch drunk, and he handles 
Fox’s initially explosive mix of passivity and 
aggression with leering aplomb. However, once 
the salt of the earth is emasculated, Fassbinder’s 
performance dissipates into a mass of Teutonic 
tics, particularly when Fox get a bad case of angst. 

And like most of this eclectic director's films, 
this one flags in spots. There are a number of 
shapeless or unnecessary scenes, and the 
supporting cast sometimes confuses bourgeois 
repression with somnambulism. Still, Michael 
Ballhaus’s cinematography has the requisite 
tawdry sheen, and Fassbinder’s sardonic view of 
social and sexual degradation is more powerfully 
expressed here than in most of the desperate, 
hyperbolic films to follow. Certainly Fox and His 
Friends is one of Fassbinder’s most revealing films 
— has any other major director ever appeared 
naked as a jaybird on the silver screen? D 





by Steve Vineberg 





Pontecorvo and Francesco Rosi, politics are 
. bound up as much with technique as with 
content; it’s part of what makes their movies 
so extraordinary. For Godard in the ‘60s, a Marxist 
vision was the premise he jumped off from and 
kept returning to; he worried it and subjected it to 
his bracing irony, but it was always a vital piece of 
his equipment. 
Bernardo Bertolucci is a great director despite 
his Marxism. The psycho-political material in The 
Conf is its.least compelling element; the 


: n the films of Marxist directors Gillo 


potent visual and narrative sweep of 1900 carries 


you e'stenés of 
outrageous foolishness (workers dancing under 
the red flag). It was Bertolucci’s mastery and 
energy, the balance of lushness and control, that. 
drew audiences to The Last Emperor. They didn’t 
know that he was trying to make an anti-epic (a 
political statement); they didn’t care that his 
sympathies lay with the Chinese Communists. 
And the only politics in his masterpiece, Last 
Tango in Paris, is sexual. 

In a sense, the 1964 Before the Revolution, his 
second film, made (astonishingly) at the age of 22 
and set in Parma, is the key to understanding ~~” 
Bertolucci the filmmaker. His hero, Fabrizio 
(Francesco Barilli, who looks like a continental. 
Charles Grodin), is arecent convert to the 
Communist Party; he’s quit university and called 
off his engagement in an effort to renounce his 
bourgeois past. But though he makes quick, ~ 
rigorous judgments (callow, youthful judgments) 
on the political inadequacy of his countrymen," 
he’s still in love with the world he’s trying to turn 
his back on — the world of movies and pop music, 
good food and shopping, the world “before the . 
revolution.” In one early scene, he strives to..~ 
persuade his friend Agostino (Allen Midgette),. 
who’s suffering from anomie, to join the party; 
then, as Agostino bikes off, Fabrizio shouts after 
him, reminding him not to miss Howard Hawks’s 
Red River. 

Fabrizio aches for a system that will make all the 
disparate puzzle pieces of his life fit together; his 
passionate, high-strung aunt Gina (Adriana Asti), 
who becomes his lover, knows how messy and 
unresolvable life is. Before the Revolution 
celebrates that messiness, the seductiveness of the 
bourgeois world, and the touching, preposterous 
ardor of youth — to which, of course, it’s deeply 
sympathetic. 

Bertolucci's filmmaking is fervent, voracious; he 
hungers after everything. A scene in which the 
lovers, thinking of each other, lie in their separate 
beds and hug their own bodies echoes Jean Vigo’s 
L’Atalante; a mournful soliloquy by a farmer 
(Cecrope Barilli) who's about to lose his land 
suggests Verdi adapting The Cherry Orchard; a 
glimpse of the social hierarchy delineated by the 
seating at a magnificent opera house feels as if 
Max Ophuls had lived to be influenced by the 
New Wave. Bertolucci is the most sensual of 
directors; he makes you understand why Fabrizio 
(and he himself) can’t resist the temptations of 
Italian upper-middle-class living — by letting you 
taste them yourself. This impassioned, dizzying 
movie is a lesson in the erotics of filmmaking. 0 





(Unless otherwise indicated, “Foreign Flix” are 
subtitled, not dubbed.) 
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. gnd the 
LAST CERUSALE 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS A LUCAS FILM LTD. PRODUCTION 
A STEVEN SPIELBERG FILM 
HARRISON FORD 
INDIANA JONES AND THE LAST CRUSADE DENHOLMELLIOTT ALISON DOODY JOHN RHYS-DAVIES JULIAN GLOVER 
and starring SEAN CONNERY as Professor Jones Music by JOHN WILLIAMS Director of Photography DOUGLAS SLOCOMBE 








* Film Editor MICHAEL KAHN, A.C.E. Costume Designer ANTHONY POWELL Production Designer ELLIOT SCOTT 
Executive Producers GEORGE LUCAS and FRANK MARSHALL Story by GEORGE LUCAS and MENNO MEYJES Screenplay by JEFFREY BOAM 
(PG-13) Produced by ROBERT WATTS Directed by STEVEN SPIELBERG A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 0 wa 
' Soundtrack album available on Wamer Bros... Records, Tapes and Compact Discs Novelization from Ballantine Books Panavision® a i, 
TM & Copyright© 1989 by Lucasfilm Ltd. (LFL). All Rights Reserved : yy Ns : “Reg. $24.95 retail 


Reserve your copy now! 
This offer exclusively at 


. 2286 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, between Harvard Square and Fresh Pond Parkway * 868-7742 








Up to $25.96 value * Offer good Mon.-Fri. 

















